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AN ACORN BECAME AN OAK 


CHAPTER I 


ROOTS AND BRANCHES 


The choice of a title for this autobiography came from the. emblem 
of the Heidenreich family which consists of three green branches 
growing from an oak log with each branch bearing a large golden acorn. 
This emblem is on both the shield and crest which together make the 
Heidenreich Coat of Arms. The ancient family battle cry "Look to 
the Branches" may have been a better title had I known more about 
the branches of the Heidenreich family. 


The name has been common among Germanic people since the time 
of the Crusades. According to a recent census there were more than 
550 heads of households in the United States who bear the name of 
Heidenreich. 


I do not know why I have been under such a great compulsion 
to write this autobiography. It was started some years ago and I 
have never been free from the prodding of some force within me until 
it was finished. This chapter "Roots and Branches" has been written 
last so the task is completed. The driving necessity of finishing 
this work could nqt have been motivated by a desire to write about 
myself. I have reached that maturity in life where subjects other 
than myself have a much greater appeal. JI have long had a desire to 
write a commentary on the Gospel of John that would be uniquely dif- 
ferent from other commentaries. This I might have undertaken with 
more relish, other than this autobiography, but the commentary 
must wait. 


I quote from a recent sermon by Elder Sterling W. Sill, one of 
the great minds of the Church: 


It is likely that the most important responsibility 
in anyone's life is that of effectively writing his own 
biography. 


To me, this seems to put the matter rather strongly, but it is 
accomplished and I hope with honor and exactness. JI also include a 
prayer that it may be received and cherished by those I love. 


lPor documentation ‘on the above see Rietstap Amorial and 
Preussischer Adel in Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Genealogical charts on both the Heidenreich and Gore families are 
found in the Appendix of this autobiography. 


2 
Sunday Evening Radio Messages from Temple Square, p. 8215. 
"Procreation," by Sterling W. Sill. 
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This autobiography is not a carbon copy of my life. That will 
be impossible to write, even if it were desirable. Some things that 
I have purposefully omitted, great or small as they may be, if told, 
may be hurtful to others. This is not only a record of the major 
events of my life but includes the growth of my thought and other 
reflections: on life and faith and a sharing of the things of the 
Spirit that have become real to me. 


I came from goodly parents. Had I more fully accepted and 
followed their counsel in my youth I would have saved myself the 
pain of much repentance. One of the first lessons my mother taught 
me was to be generous. I have heard her say a thousand times, "It 
pays to be generous." I have tried to practice this lesson through 
life both in material things and in attitudes toward my fellowmen. It 
was never in my nature to be hurtful toward others or to harbor resent- 
ment against those who have hurt or offended me. 


I have had no desire in my life to make money, although I am 
aware of the sacred character of money and its tremendous potential 
for good. In the forty years of my professional life, which has 
been characterized by service to others, had I been able, I would 
have willingly served without compensation. I greatly enjoyed my 
work in the twenty-six years I was a pastor and the fourteen years 
I was a teacher of religion. It afforded me great opportunity for 
growth in mind and spirit. 


The poems in this autobiography are all my own unless credited 
.to other authors. I like to refer to them as "soul writings”. I 
love: great literature and I do not consider them to be poetry. 

They were written freely as they flowed from my pen, usually with- 
out arrangement into patterns of rhyme, meter or other considerations 
of poetic form. They are unstructured and free and may not even meet 
the test of good prose, but they do record my feelings. I hope my 
readers will find these "soul writings" expressive and insightful. 


Those who know me best will verify that I have a tendency to 
color or soften cold facts and to sometimes dramatize situations. 
My answer to this is that I tell it as I saw it and experienced it. 
I am unaware of increasing or diminishing anything recorded in this 
biography, with this exception. The few spiritual experience I have 
told have been somewhat filtered to increase their credibility to 
people I love who will be reading this book and may not be familiar 
with the things of the Spirit. 


Many of my spiritiaul experiences are too sacred to be written. 
Others I have been forbidden to speak or write except to my wife. 
Others were for my own edification; they would not likely be relevant 
to another person. None of the above are found in this biography. 
Only a small part of my spiritual experiences are written and they 
are recorded in low key. 


John Winthrop, the first colonial governor of Massachusetts, 
brought some of my mother's ancestors to New England in 1630. He 


nina 


was a very spiritual man and kept a special journal of his "Spiritual 
Experiencia.'' He was also a very practical man of business and an out- 
Standing political leader. Ata time of great conflict and party 
rivalry in the colony he was elected governor twelve times at the 
annual elections. There need be no conflict between the spiritual 

and the temporal dimensions of life. They were meant to be mutually 
Supportive. 


There is also another important area in my life where there 
could be no dramatizing. What I have written about my wife cannot 
half be told. God gave me a companion who became the human instrument 
of his great love. From her I have drawn strength and courage and a 
desire to do my best and be my best. In our most intimate moments in 
the Temple of the Lord, dressed in white, after having come through 
the veil, I have many times held her hand and saw the Light of God in 
her face and I KNEW we would someday walk together into God's presence 
and live with him forever. 


All the scriptures quoted in this work are from the Authorized 
(King James) version of the Bible. In the case of a few New Testament 
scriptures I have made my own translation from the original Greek where 
a more precise meaning seemed helpful. me 


Some of my readers may question the accuracy of the conversations 
throughout this biography. I have a good memory for such detail. 
I can remember sermons and conversations I had many years ago almost 
word for word. I attest that most all these conversations are very 
near being literally correct. Some few are invented where it seemed 
more emphatic to write in the first person. 


God has been good to my family and to me personally. We have 
enjoyed his loving favor in so many ways. We came from noble parent- 
age and we greatly desire to transmit to the generations that follow 
us a@ good account of our lives. It has been my observation that 
people who live for pleasure so often have an unpleasurable end. At 
the day of our final demise all we can take with us is the love we 
have given and the good we have done. We cannot take with us any of 
the things we have accumulated, only the things we have given away. 


One of the Apostle Paul's wisest comments in his several letters 
is: that if our hope is only in this life we are of all men most 
miserable. (Cor. 15:19) The unbelieving poet has said, "Life is 
but a song that is soon ended." (Anon) 


It is insane to believe that Antonio Stradivarias would have so 
painstakingly perfected a cherished violin but to play one song, and 
then willfully crush it into splinters: If the God who brought us 
into being and gave us life has in mind for us only one life, one 
song, he is not the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, but a capricious 
insane waster of his best creation.» If our human destiny must 
terminate in oblivion, guided only by a blind impersonal force, a 
force that cares no more for a man than a tortoise, there can be no 
love in the universe, because love is the antithesis of oblivion and 


iv 
blind force. Love is then only an illusion and not real at all. 


On the other hand, if "God is love" as the scripture proclaims 
(I John 4:8), he is the only ultimate reality. Any man who thinks 
he does not believe in God is as ignorant as a savage if he is not 
aware of the dearth of logic in his position. 


I bear witness that it has been made known to me that God lives 
and through his loving promise we too, may live eternally with him 
if we repent of our sins and accept the atoning sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ, and if we live in a spirit of love and service to others, 
and keep our minds open and receptive to all truth. 


There will be mistakes in this work, errors in time sequence 
of events, or not recording events exactly as they happened in all 
cases, or things that should have been recorded may be omitted. 
Memory is not completely trustworthy. Many hundreds of people who 
have helped me have not been named. There had to be delineations 
or the work would have grown too large. 


This panorama of my life and thought may lack the literary 
skill of a more able writer. :It may be wantiitg in many respects, 
but I trust it will give to its readers an honest account of my 
life rather than a dressed up, costumed version. Those who love 
me will be charitable and not count my mistakes; they will be sad 
for my failures and rejoice in my victories; they will be tolerant 
of my ignorance and forgiving of my arrogance. If they find any gold 
they will treasure it and the refuse they will cast away. 


It is my desire to make this work an acknowledgment that every- 
thing life has given me has come from my Father in Heaven. 


Thou art, O God, the life and light 

Of all the wondrous world we see 

Its glow by day, its smile by night, 

Are all reflections caught from thee. 

Where'er we turn thy glories shine 

And all things bright and fair are thine. 
--Thomas Moore, 1779-1852 


To those of my family and friends who have gone beyond the veil 
I would like to say: 


Somewhere out there beyond the last 
Sunset we shall meet. 
It will be morning and the day will be 
as fresh as the first day in Eden. 
Our hearts will be open and we shall speak 
with knowledge and perfect understanding: 
There will be time for all we wish to do 
because there will be no time. 


All truth will be revealed, all mysteries 
made known and all differences resolved. 
We shall see our Father's work on earth 
and in heaven; 
Then we shall know what love is and receive 
the gift of perfect peace and everlasting joy. 


To those of my family and friends who share this life with me, 
there may be messages of hope, guidance and good counsel in these 
pages. To you I say: 


Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life for which the first was made; 
Our times are in his hand 
Who saith: "A whole I planned-- 
Youth shows but half; trust God, see all nor be afraid." 
From "Rabbi Ben Ezra" by Robert Browning 


To those of my family yet unborn to whom this autobiography 
may come in later years I want to say: 


In all the years of your life may you never forget your true 
home where your Father awaits your return. 


We "look to the branches" in the fond hope that there will be 
many golden acorns, our children, grandchildren, and great grand- 
children, who will find pleasure and inspiration in these pages. Let 
us remember that the roots, that unseen part of the oak tree, are as 
important and great as are the branches and acorns. Let us revere 
the generations that have gone before us and appreciate the rich 
heritage they have given us. 


Harken unto me, ye that follow after righteousness, 
ye that seek the Lord: look unto the rock whence ye are 
hewn. . . Look unto Abraham your father and Sarah that bore 
you. (Isaiah 51:1) 


May we never forget those who bore us and gave us life. The 
fifth commandment is a commandment with promise. 


Honor thy father and thy mother that thy days may 


be long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee. 
(Exodus 20:12) 
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Grandfather Frank Gore and Grandmother Emma Marquette Gore and their 
children. Front Row (1 to r) Grandfather Frank Gore and Grandmother 
Emma Marquette Gore. Second Row: Minnie Gore Hamilton, Myrtle Gore 
Elwood, Nellie Gore Heidenreich and Mattie Gore Lone. Back Row: Ed 

Gore, George Gore, Clyde Gore, Leonard Gore and Emory Gore. 
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Robert Francis Watson Sr. Mary Finch Watson 


George Washington Gore and Martha Watson Gore and two of their 
grandsons, Harry Hill (the older boy) and Hugh Hill. 
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Left bottom--Louis 
Heidenreich 


Picture taken at age 
20. He lived in Jones- 
ville, Indiana and 
worked with his brother, 
Charles. At this time 
he took a trip to Kansas 
to visit his sister, 
Lena Brockhoff. While 
in Kansas he had this 
picture made. His name 
was Ernest Ludwig 
Heidenreich, but he was 
called Louis throughout 
nisylite. 
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AN ACORN BECAME AN OAK 


CHAPTER II 


THE GREEN YEARS 


My parents were married February 7, 1901, and I was born February 8, 
1907. They often said I came one day too late for their sixth wedding 
anniversary. Since I was their first child, the experience of having a 
baby in the house must have been quite a novelty. My Mother said I was "a 
child of promise" so they named me John. The station where the Angels left 
me off was Hoylton, Illinois, listed in the Atlas as a town of 475 inhabi- 
tants, At the time of my birth my father was past thirty-seven years of 
age. He was especially pleased to finally have a son. I can remember my 
Mother saying that my Father brought in several business associates to see 
me. After his glowing reports it must have been amusing, but not surpris- 
ing for them to see a very ordinary baby. But no child born of loving 
parents is ordinary. 


At this time my Father was a cattle buyer. He did a considerable 
amount of business with his Uncle Henry Heidenreich, my Grandfather's 
brother. At that time there was a strained relationship between them 
Over some cattle deal. My Father, in a gesture of goodwill, invited Uncle 
Henry to come in and see his grand-nephew. As he looked at me he said, 

"T hope he doesn't turn out to be as mean as his father." -My Mother laughed 
as she told the story and said, "He wasn't joking either." 


In reflecting upon the early years of one's life it. is sometimes dif- 
ficult to separate the imaginary from the real events.’ Things parents talk 
about form pictures in the child's mind that he may never have really ex- 
perienced. However, I will try to keep this story of my life as faetual 
as my memory is trustworthy. 


My earliest remembrance is of chasing sheep in a pasture lot by our 
house. I think this is rather symbolic, for as a pastor for twentyrfive 
years and later a teacher for fourteen years, I have spent most of my 
life “chasing sheep." Another early remembrance is of my Mother taking 
me to a place where there were many children playing. Many years later 
I learned that this was an orphanage maintained by the Evangelical Reformed 
Church. 


My Father sometimes took me for a walk through the cemetery near our 
house. If we "scared up" a rabbit, which we sometimes, did, that would be 
very exciting. Mr. Crock, an elderly man and our next-door neighbor, would 
let me sit with him in his lawn swing. He told me how to catch a rabbit by 
putting salt on his tail. Then when the rabbit stopped to lick off the salt 
you could pick him up. At the time I accepted this as a fact. But I thought 
such a wonderful feat could be done only by adults, so I never put the theory 
to the test. 


My mind records very vividly my first year. My Father lifted me up and 
set me on a horse. I don't know why it was such a terrifying experience. 


A 


It was not until many years later that I mastered the fear of being 
around a horse. 


I recall very clearly the day we moved from Hoyleton. We had a long 
train ride to Vincennes, Indiana. It was a very exciting experience for 
a four-year-old. I have heard my Mother say many times that I was four 
years old when we left Illinois. In the railroad station in Vincennes, 
Indiana, I saw something that made a lifetime impression on me. A blind 
man playing a violin collecting coins in a tin cup was sitting ina 
chair on a platform where passersby could contribute. Occasionally the 
old fiddler would lift his eyelids and show the sockets where his eyes 
had been removed. It was a dreadful sight I never forgot. I didn't 
know what to make of it. It probably stirred in me more awesome curiosity 
than compassion--for I did not understand the tragic meaning of what I was 
seeing. 


Our first home in Indiana was a log cabin on Grandpa Eli Marquette's 
place. He was Grandmother Gore's father and my great-grandfather. I 
remember it being winter when we arrived, as there was snow on the ground. 
I had an empty opal glass, Mentholatum jar, that I rolled across the floor 
in that cabin which was probably one of my first toys. We could not have 
lived there more than two or three months because that spring we moved to 
Charlie Wolf's place over toward Oaktown. I remember there were quite a 
few trees around the house and the owls would be in those trees every night 
making a terribly wierd noise that frightened me and probably kept my 
parents awake. One night Father had’ a man come.:'and shoot the owls. 


It was at this place, on September 19, 1911, that my sister, Martha, 
was born. She was named after her great-grandmother, Martha Watson Gore, 
my grand-father's mother. My Mother had a very close friend in St. Louis 
named "Martha" Kahr, who she also had in mind when my sister was given 
her name. The family always referred to Great Grandmother Gore as "Grandma 
Watson" to distinguish her from our Grandmother Gore, my Mother's mother. 
My sister could always "outshine' mein school or in most anything else, 
but it can be said to my credit that I was never jealous of her. There 
were times when I knew my Father favored her, but I accepted this as natural 
and right because she was younger and because she was a girl. I always 
loved my sister and there was a time when we were in high school together 
that we were very close. 


The morning my sister was born, Grandmother Gore, who lived nearby, 
came to help my Mother. I remember my Father and I were eating breakfast 
when she came in and her first chore was to get me to finish my oatmeal. 


We lived in Charlie Wolf's place from the spring of 1911 to the spring 
of 1912, when we moved to Skinner's Hill. This was a small, rural property 
which my Father purchased. It consisted of a three-room log house. I 
remember the arrangement of the rooms very well. The house sat on a good- 
sized lot with a barn, quite a large garden called a "truck patch," an 
apple orchard behind the house, and some acreage of farm land, maybe eight 
or ten acres, across the road from the log house. 
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After we lived there a year or two, my Father sold the piece of land 
across the road, tore down the old log house and built a larger frame 
house where the old log house had been. That summer we lived in a small, 
temporary building, while the new house was being constructed. This was 
called the "summer kitchen." When we moved into the new house the old 
"summer kitchen" was torn down. 


While living in the old log house an incident occurred that was very 
upsetting to me. My Uncle Clarence Hackett, our nearest neighbor, died 
suddenly. He and Aunt Minnie, one of Mother's sisters, were quite young 
and hadn't been married very long. His death, and especially his funeral 
and burial (which I attended), made a very morbid impression upon me. The 
reaction of my family to my Uncle's death was one of shook and sorrow which 


I emotionally absorbed, but could not cope with from a religious standpoint. 


At that time we had prayers in our family only at meantime. I had 
been taught to say a table grace in German which was the equivalent of 
"Come Lord Jesus, be our guest and may this food to us be blessed." I 
had not the faintest idea of the meaning of "guest" or "blessed" and I 
did not connect this ritual with anything having to do-with God. I am 
sure some religious knowledge had been taught to me, but it was all. mixed 
up. This may not be an uncommon pattern for many children of such a young 
age. Some of my concern about religion and some of my misapprehension 
about God at that time are expressed in these lines: 


Faith Found in a Peacock Feather 


When I was very young there were two books in our house 
One was a black book--not a child's favorite color. 
This was my Mother's book, for my Father never used it. 
I was not permitted to have it and I could not reach 
the place where it was kept. 
This book had words in it. My Mother said the words 
as. she looked at the book. 
I did not know this was called reading. 


The book was about a Big Man who had made everything. 
He lived in a big house in a pretty place called heaven. 
Heaven was up there somewhere with the stars. 
I did not like the book and I did not want to go to heaven. 
And I did not know if I liked the Big Man or not. 
He seemed to have done such a poor job arranging 

the things he had made. 


You had to go down into a deep hole to go to heaven in the sky. 
In my childhood ignorance I thought one had to die to 

be in heaven. 
If it was such a nice place why did people cry when some- 

one went there? 


I liked the stars. Had I known the word I would have 
cried, "They are beautiful." 
But why didn't the Big Man hang them out in the daytime? 


Then we could see them better, and see heaven too, 
if there was one. 


I liked the other book much better that we had in our house. 

It was not black and it belonged to the whole family. 

It had no words, just pictures of grandmothers and grand- 
fathers, uncles, aunts and cousins. 

I had studied the book and knew the faces well. 

My Mother said that some of them had gone to heaven. 

In the book, but not part of it, was an object of great wonder. 

My Mother told me it was a feather from a big bird. 


All the birds I knew were black crows or noisy sparrows 
the color of the earth. 
I carried the jeweled feather to the window to look 
at it in the sunlight. 
I was amazed as I studied its pattern and color. 
Then I knew. There had to be a heaven for such a bird to fly in. 


My first remembrance of pain came one afternoon when I experimen- 
tally put a pea in my ear. My Mother was unable to retrieve it, so 
Dr. Listman in Carlisle was sent for. He got it out with considerable 
pain to the patient. 


My Father had a large garden. It was one of the pea seeds that I 
had put into my ear, He grew a large amount of potatoes and sweet pota- 
toes for which he had a good market. He also raised cabbage and most of 
the other vegetables. The most interesting part of the garden to me was 
the tobacco, In the spring my father would burn a brush pile at the edge 
of the garden, then plant the tiny tobacco seeds in the ashes. He called 
this spot the "hot bed." The tobacco plants grew quickly and when they 
were about two inches high he transplanted them in long rows about four 
feet apart. The tobacco was cultivated like corn. I had the job of 
finding the tobacco worms that ate the leaves of the plant. I gathered 
them in a tin can so they could be destroyed. They were: large green 
worms about a fourth the length of a lead pencil and about the same thick- 
ness around. They felt cold and rubbery and I hated to touch them. In 
the fall when the tobacco began to turn a yellowish green, my Father would 
cut the stocks off near the ground and hang them in the barn to dry. 

In the winter he would take off the best leaves and dampen them by sprink- 
ling them with water. He then braided them into twists. He called this 
tobacco "long green." He used it himself and gave much of it away to 
Uncle Ed and Uncle Bob, my Mother's brothers, and to other men. 


My Father would sometimes send me over to Uncle Bob's to have him 
sharpen or hone my father's straight-edge razor. He had some good equip- 
ment to sharpen razors. Coming home with the razor I would sometimes 
cut sticks with it to see if it was really sharp. My Father never said 
anything, but I expect he sometimes wondered why Uncle Bob couldn't do 
a better job. 
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I believe I started to school in September of 1913. I remember my 
parents talking in later years that 1913 was the year of the big flood 
that covered all the bottoms of the Wabash River and came up so high I 
wondered if it would cover my school. We could see the flood water from 
Skinner's Hill which was very unusual. Floods came every spring and 
sometimes in the fall, too, but were usually not high enough to do serious 
damage because of the levees that were built to keep the flood waters in 
a fairly narrow valley some three or four miles in width. In 1913 the 
levee broke and flooded vast’ acres - of higher land. The year of the 
big flood was my first year in school. The schoolhouse was a small, 
red brick one-room building known as Shepherd School. 


I attended Shepherd School with three of my uncles, my Mother's 
younger brothers, George, Leonard and Emory. They were slow getting 
through school for they spent much regular school time helping on the farm. 
Because of fall harvesting, mainly husking corn, and the spring plowing 
and planting, they were only in school about four or five months each 
school year. Both Uncle Leonard and Uncle Emory became farmers, but Uncle 
George finished high school and college and got a master's degree. He be- 
came a very successful teacher and school administrator. 


I loved the early years of my schooling until my family began to 
move so frequently; then it became difficult for me and I greatly dis- 
liked it. 


At Shepherd School in my first year, we had about 25 or 30 kids in 
One room in eight grades. Theré was a long bench in front of the 
teacher's desk. He would call up the first grade to "recite" what we 
had learned from the previous day's assignment. Then the second grade 
would be called up to the front bench to recite their lesson, and on 
through the eighth grade. We had one book called our "reader,"--first 
grade "reader,'' second grade "reader" etc. The older kids had two or 
three other books, history, geography, etc. We studied our arithmetic 
from assignments written on the blackboard. 


When I started to school only the. older pupils had lead pencils and 
pens or were permitted to use ink. Tablets of paper and pencils were 
scarce and cost money. The pupils in the lower grades used slates and 
slate pencils. I suppose a slate pencil would last for a hundred years 
if it were not broken. They were thin and never needed sharpening. 

The slates, of course, were practically indestructible. My slate had 
four surfaces bound at the edges by variégated strips of black and red 
felt held together by a cloth hinge. It could be opened and closed like 
a folder. When I finished the assigned work, I showed it to the teacher. 
If it was correct, I then erased the slate and began the next assignment. 
My Mother sewed: a small cushion for me and attached it to my slate to be 
used aS an eraser. I quickly observed that I was the only pupil with an 
erasing cushion. The other kids spit on their slates and rubbed it off 
with their fists. In my great desire to conform I promptly disposed of 
my eraser and used the accepted method. From much rubbing I developed 

a small sore or bruise on the heel of my right hand. It flaired up 
guickly into a major infection which was referred to by my parents and 
the doctor as being "festered" so the doctor came to our house and my 
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hand had to be lanced. Those were the days before doctors had "office 
calls." They spent all of their daytime hours and much of their night- 
time hours making house calls on their patients. I remember my hand 
hurt for a long time, but I continued to erase my slate with my fist. 
Then as now, kids will do almost anything to gain group acceptance. 


Recess was a half-hour in the morning and a half-hour in the after- 
noon, with an hour for lunch. We played games that kids today don't 
know anything about. Of course the big kids played the games and the 
little kids just tagged along. Some of our favorite games were andy-over, 
dare base, bull in the pen and fox and goose. Fox and goose was played 
only when there was snow on the ground. The girls played as rough as 
the boys. We always had men teachers who could break up the fights of 
the older boys, and also some of the girls who got into fights. 


The first Christmas I can remember, if not the happiest of my life, 
was certainly the most memorable. We were practicing frantically for our 
school program. I was in the first grade and my assignment was to speak 
in a little dialogue with two other boys my age. The older pupils, in- 
volved in more difficult parts, had to give up their recess to practice 
for the program. Only the younger ones were allowed to go out and enjoy 
the recess time. 


A giant Christmas tree was put up in one corner of the little school 
room. It created much excitement. It was beautifully decorated and sev- 
eral presents had already been tied to the branches. We were told there 
would be a present on the tree for each child. The air was charged with 
excitement and anticipation. When the evening came for the program, to 
which all parents were invited, my Mother told me we would not be able to 
go because my Father had become ill and had gone to bed. I am sure I 
gave evidence of a crushing disappointment. At the last minute it was 
somehow arranged for me to go the program with a kind neighbor so I could 
perform my part in the program. Of course there was no electricity for 
tree lights at that time, but the many red candles that lighted the tree 
Seemed more beautiful than anything I had ever seen--a piece of magic 
directly out of fairyland. The gifts for the children were all wrapped 
in red paper and tied to the tree. Everything was in readiness. 


The program went off well with only a few of the older pupils need- 
ing to be prompted. There was one object on the tree that greatly capti- 
vated my interest. It was a round reddish object the size of a man's 
fist. JI asked the lady who had brought me to the program what it was. She 
told me it was a golden apple. I was awesomely impressed, to say the least. 
I wished that I might only touch it. To have such an object was some- 
thing I could not dream possible. This kind lady had imagination. It 
would have been foolish for her to tell me that this revered object was 
an orange, for I had neither seen nor heard of such a fruit. 


Suddenly Santa Claus came bouncing in. Ho! Ho! Ho! A man came 
in following him with a step ladder. Santa mounted the ladder and began 
to take the presents from the tree calling the name of each child to come 
forward and receive his gift. I watched with eager fascination as I 
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studied the size and shape of the presents on the tree, wondering which 

One would be mine. Santa got down to the last few presents and the 

thought came to my mind that I may be left out. However, I was sure this 
was not possible. Finally there were only two presents left on the tree, 
one of which I knew would be miné. Another child's name was called and 

he went to claim his treasure. Now there was just one present on the tree. 
I waited for my name to be called. Santa hesitated a minute, then called 
the name. Alas and alas--it was not my name! I sat there stunned with 
unbelief that such a thing could:‘be possible.’ 


Santa made his grand exit with his customary Ho: Ho! Ho: The pro- 
gram was over and people began to move out of the building. I began to 
pray that no one would notice I had not received a present, for I was sure 
if they did I would burst out: into uncontrolled anguish. I felt so utterly 
lost and alone. My prayers were answeréd. We were quickly. loaded into 
our neighbor's conveyance and were on our way home. 


When ‘we reached my home and I was being let out of the carriage, the 
lady thrashed around on the seat in the dark and said, "Johnnie, where is 
your present?" The dam broke and the intense emotion inside me let go and 
I cried out, "I didn't get one," as I ran into the house crying and sobbing. 
My Mother could not imagine what had happened to me. I blurted out the de- 
tails of the tragedy..and she comforted me. I still feel the warmth of her 
breast against me which was sweet and consoling beyond words. She promised 
me I was going to have a good Christmas, that Santa was busy with so many 
children, but that he would not forget me, that there would be nice things 
in my stocking Christmas morning. 


I was comforted, and my Mother's prediction came true. I had a wonder- 

ful Christmas. In my stocking were stick candies, English walnuts and a 
whistle. The whistle was a puzzle to me, for the exact whistle had once 
been mine and was my prize possession. JI had lost it and had unsuccess- 
fully searched everywhere for it, but Santa Claus knew exactly where to 
find it and had put it into my stocking! Down in the toe of my stocking, 

to my great surprise and joy, was:a "golden apple." My parents then ex- 
plained that it was an orange. Wonder of wonders: I could not only touch 
it, but it was: my very own: 


It would have been a perfect Christmas had it not been for an ugly 
intrusion. On Christmas day a lady came to our house and:left a package. 
She said it was for the little boy who had been forgotten at the Christmas 
program. Whatever it was in the package, I hated it, because it reminded 
me of my recent embarrassment and grief. My curiosity overcame me and I 
opened the package to find a cardboard battleship that could be pushed 
across the floor on four little red wheels. I loathed the thing from the 
minute I saw it. That Christmas day, while my Mother was out hanging up 
clothes, I tore the wheels off the ship and got the butcher knife to cut 
it into pieces. My Mother came in and was shocked at my violent behavior. 
Not being a psychologist she got her little switch, which she kept handy 
and switched me on the legs for wrecking the ship the nice lady had given 
me. Then she set me down on a chair and made me sit there and think about 
what I had done. I remember the switching stung my legs, but in another 
way it made me feel good. I felt that I had somehow paid the price 


for doing a very wicked thing on Christmas day. 


My Grandfather Gore was a good man. He was a deacon in the Campbell- 
ite Church which met in the Shepherd School, then in the new Christian 
Church (Campbellite) when it was built in Shaker Prairie. I have seen 
him pass the Sacrament many times. ‘In most Protestant churches a deacon 
is the highest office in the Church, next to the minister. In the evenings 
I would love to watch Grandfather read the Bible, which he read through 
many times. He worked hard on his farm and soon became drowsy in a warm 
room and his head woulddrop down then bob up. Finally he would #all asleep. 
Grandmother would give him a gentle nudge and he would wake up and finish 
the chapter. 


My Grandmother was the soul of charity. She would give away anything 
she had if someone needed it. My earliest andfOdest remembrance of her 
was when I was about four years old. I would lean against her when she 
was peeling apples. I would wait for her to give me a slice of apple. 

She would smile at me and say, "If: you don't stop eating so much, I'll 
never get my pan full." JI thought this to be a real. funny joke because 

my Grandmother had bushels of apples. After I started school I would often 
stop at Grandmother's house on my way home for a handout. She would joke 
with me and say I ate so much it made me "poor" (skinny) to "pack" (carry) 
it, in her Hoosier dialect. \She died at age 66 in 1932 when I was in my 
second year at the Divinity School and was too far away to attend her fun- 
eral. Grandfather lived sixteen years without her and passed away in 1948 
at age 82. My Heidenreich grandparents died before I was born, so I re- 
member only what my parents told me about them. 


On down the road south, a very short distance from where my grand- 
Parents lived, was quite a large, old, rambling house where my Great- 
grandfather Eli Marquette lived. He was my grandmother's father by his 
first wife. "Grandpa Marquette" as everybody called him, was a rather 
small man. He had a white goatee that bobbed up and down when he talked 
or laughed. He was a very "well-do-do" farmer. His third wife (the other 
two died before my time) "Grandma Sarie" (Sarah) kept her own chickens 
and her own egg money was well able to take her own part in any argument 
between them, and there were many--because Great Grandpa had strong opin- 
ions. He.was a very profane man in his language and cursed roundly any- 
one who happened to cross him. My Mother was one of his favorite people. 
She patched his canvas: grain sacks and no one else could do it to suit 
him. He was a character known for miles around. I was always frightened 
at his rough manner*.even though he frequently Bev me candy which he kept 
in a large walnut chest. He once asked me to "bug" his potato patch. This 
consisted of finding all the bugs eating the potato plants and putting 
them in a tin can to be destroyed. I didn't work hard enough, or do itto 
please him, so he said, "Johnnie, I think you've got the buck fever." 
_ He paid me off in peppermints and sent me home. Although he was never 

a church man, he donated the land where the Shaker Prairie Church stands. 
He was a good farmer and a shrewd cattle dealer. He kept his farm like a 
show place and was especially proud of his orchard. He acquired enough 
wealth to leave each of his four children good farms. 


About this time there was an unusual occurrence happened in our 
family that made a strong impression on me. One Sunday my Father had 
walked to a Church meeting in a school house (Shelton School). There an 
old preacher, a Civil War Veteran by the name of Brother Jewel, gave a 
sermon. His text was taken from I Corinthians 6:19: 'Know ye not that 
your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost?" My Father got under conviction 
about his tobacco. When he came out of the school house meeting to walk 
home he said that “long green" twist in his: pocket began getting heavier 
and heavier as he walked along, until he couldn't carry it any farther. 
He took it out of his pocket and threw it away and never used tobacco 
again throughout his life. 


In the fall of the year the farm women would sometimes get up a party 
and go with their children to a neighbor's orchard to spend the day in the 
out-of-doors making applebutter. One time they came to our little orchard 
at Skinner's Hill and I remember the experience. It was one of my best 
holidays. I have tried to put the spirit of one of these occasions in the 
the following lines: 


Making Applebutter 


Steam is rising from a witches cauldron 
As fragrant as spice from heaven. 
It begins with a thousand little white wedges 
turning slightly golden brown 
All floating in a great copper kettle. 
Beneath it cracks an eager fire of dry apple wood 
Children running in the orchard are playing tag or 
making a game of gathering fire wood, 
Just a half a dozen or so, but sounding like a hundred! - 


The witches hovering over the kettle stirring the brown gold 
All have young mother faces kind and laughing. 
They stir the ladle with hands that have touched sick 
children and made them well, 
Hands molded and tanned by time and sun. 
When day is ended, each takes her share of the jars of Crennure 
And with the children are homeward bound. 


My Great Uncle, Dan Kirkhoff, was a blacksmith. His shop was in 
Carlisle, Indiana, a nearby town from Skinner's Hill. .He made and sharp- 
ened plow points, repaired farm machinery and shod most of the horses in 
that community. I seldom ever got to go into town but when I did I loved 
to go to Uncle Dan's blacksmith shop and watch him work at the anvil. I 
liked to see the i ca fly and to admire his big arms as he hammered the 
red hot metal. He had a large shop with several men working for him. 


Uncle Don had the first automobile in that part of the country. It 
was a big Maxwell with heavy leather straps running from the corners of 
the roof down to the front fenders to keep the top from blowing off. On 
warm, sunny days, the straps could be unfastened and the top rolled back 
and strapped down behind the back seat. I had a few short rides in this 
marvelous vehicle. When Uncle Don got it cranked up and the motor started 
I was afraid it might run away before he had time to get in behind the 
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steering wheel. My little sister, Martha, was deathly afraid of Uncle 
Don's machine. One day she and I were walking down to our Grandmother's 
place when Uncle Don drove up in a great cloud of dust and offered us a 
ride. My sister wouldn't get in. The more I urged her the more deter- 
mined she became. I couldn't leave!:her on the road alone, so Uncle Don 
went off without us. I was mad as a hornet at my sister. 


When we lived on Skinner's Hill my only playmate besides my little 
sister was my Gousin,. Walter Gore. He was the oldest son of my Uncle Ed ~ 
and Aunt Esther's five children. We didn't fight but we didn't seem to 
have the same interests. He liked to play horse and I hated horses. I 
kiked to climb trees and he was a little heavy set and I could always out- 
climb him. We both liked to catch tadpoles in the creek so we did that 
together. We always went to Sunday School at Shepherd School which served 
as our school house through the week and our church on Sunday. Mother would 
be ready early for church and stop to help Aunt Esther get her kids ready. 
Sometimes Aunt Esther would be sick and Mother would dress all the cousins 
for Sunday School. From our place on the hill we always watched Aunt 
Esther's clothesline. If she was very sick Uncle Ed would hang a white 
sheet on the line. That was the signal for Mother to come down and help. 
They lived about a half mile down the road west of our place. 


I liked to go to church. One Sunday a Methodist preacher would give 
the sermon and the next Sunday a Campbellite minister would stand at the 
teacher's desk in the school which served as a pulpit. I remember my par- 
ents liked it better when the Methodist preacher came. As I recall we had 
Sunday School after the church service. 


One Sunday we had a lesson in Sunday School on "faith" and about 
Jesus walking on the water. We hadn't any idea what faith was but Walter 
and I were both impressed with the lesson. On the way home we crossed a 
bridge across the small creek where we caught tadpoles. We decided to try 
out our faith and walk on the water. It didn't work. We thought we must 
not have enough faith so we got our Sunday shoes and stockings soaked up 
to our knees... -I wondered what my mother would do to me. When I explained 
to her what we were trying to do it left her exasperated but helpless. She 
couldn't switch me for trying to do what Jesus did. 


My Father always liked my Mother's people. He had learned the butcher's 
or meat cutter's trade and often helped my uncles when they butchered animals. 
He especially liked my Mother's brother, Ed and Aunt Esther. I can remember 
my father saying, "Ed Gore is a good man. He's a better man than I am," but 
of course I didn't believe that. Sometimes neighbors would come to borrow 
small’ sums of money from my Father. I don't think he ever turned any of 
them down. My Father always had a few thousand dollars in the bank for 
emergency, but it seemed to me that we lived more frugally than other fami- 
lies,who didn't have much of anything. I once asked my Father why he and 
‘Mother didn't drink coffee like Grandpa and Grandma, Uncle Ed and Aunt 
Esther. I will never forget what he said. His answer was: "What isn't 
good for my children isn't good for me." At that time there was a prevail- 
ing idea that coffee stunted the growth of children and was only to be used 
by adults, which, I guess, is still the accepted view. 


Nie 


When we lived on Skinner's Hill we pumped our water from a deep- 
dug well. There was a small hinged door about a foot square through which 
you could look down into the well. It was like looking down through the 
barrel of a rifle. Mother hung her butter and starter on a long rope and 
let them hang almost to’: the water line to keep them cool. The starter was 
about a°pint of dough from the last batch' of bread... The starter acted as 
yeast in making a new batch of homemade bread. Mother made bread two or 
three times a week as all rural families did at that time. Each time 
bread was made a small portion of the dough was kept and lowered into the 
well. Mother always had an extra loaf of bread for a neighbor if it was 
needed. Sometimes, because it had not been kept cool enough, starter would 
spoil and people would come to our home to borrow some of my Mother's 
starter. .A yeast cake could be purchased in town but that cost money. 
Baker's bread or "store bread" as we called it, had not yet come into com- 
mon use. I remember the first time I tasted "store bread" at my grand- 
mother's house. It had a sweet taste and I liked it. 


There was a huckster who came by our house once a week with a horse- 
drawn wagon of groceries and dry goods. The dry goods consisted of large 
bolts of cloth. He bought eggs from the farm women and sold them his wares. 
We called him "Old Collins." I noticed that Mother always got money back 
from her eggs which amounted to more than her small grocery needs. My 
earliest ambition was to be a huckster and have a wagon full of groceries 
like "Old Collins." 


Shortly after we moved into our new house that my father built on 
Skinner's Hill, he became very sick. He had hurt himself once in the 
crotch climbing over a barbed wire fence and it had never healed properly. 
He developed a growth which the doctors thought was cancer. He went to Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, for treatment. After a time he came home in very poor con- 
dition. He was having a lot of pain. My father's sister Lena, came all 
the way from Kansas to visit us. They did not think my father would live 
very long. His brother, Charlie, from Columbus, Indiana, also came to 
visit him about this time and brought his two young daughters, Clara and 
Lena. According to my genealogical record, Clara was eighteen and Lena 
sixteen. They were very pretty girls and I remember what a fuss the big boys 
in our community made over them. 


Since my father's condition was getting worse he wanted to go to the 
famous Mayo Brother's Clinic in Rochester, Minnesota. So he sold Skinner's 
Hill and moved us into a small rented house in Oaktown, Indiana, a nearby 
village in 1916. After we were settled he went to the clinic in Minnesota 
and was there until early November. They told him at Mayo's that he didn't 
have cancer but a large fistule which they removed. I remember very well 
the day he came home. He limped a little as he walked down the sidewalk 
with a cane, the only time I ever saw my father use a cane. He brought me 
a China rooster coin bank that is still in my possession as one of my 
treasures. It seems a miracle with all the moving about we did and I have 
done since, that it has never been broken these fifty-six years. 


When my Father came home from the Mayo Clinic it was the time of the 
National Election between Hughes and Wilson. Wilson was running for his 
second term. People were very excited and about everyone in that town was 
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- terribly disappointed that Hughes won. Then the next day, which was the 
day my Father came home, the news came that after the California vote was 
counted, Wilson had won afterall. There was a big celebration in town 
that night as Oaktown was a strongly democratic community. I didn't have 
any feeling about the final election result which to’me was entirely over- 
shadowed by my Father being home. We were republicans and on the other 
side of the republican fence. We wanted Hughes to win. 


While we were in Oaktown that winter of 1916-1917, I believe my 
parents joined the Methodist Church. I remember their standing up in front 
of the congregation and it must have been to be received into membership. 
My Father had been brought up a Lutheran and as a young boy was confirmed 
in that Church. He turned against the Lutheran Church because it condoned 
drinking and so many of the German Lutheran people were addicted to drink. 
The Methodist Church was strongly against liquor. My Father was a tee- 
totaler all his life and had strong feelings against alcoholic drinks of 
any kind. He was an orphan and had suffered cruelty as a result of the 
use of alcohol by his father. 


My Mother's people belonged to the Christian Church (Campbellite). 
I recall my Mother saying that when she and my Father were courting they 
often attended the Methodist Church for which they both had a strong pref- 
erence. 


I remember my tenth birthday well. February 8, 1917, was an event 
that caused me some distress. We visited that day with my Aunt Ellie and 
Uncle Rob Litchaw on their farm near Oaktown. They were my Mother's aunt 
and uncle. It was a rather warm day and I sat on the back porch by my- 
self throwing stones at the sparrows that came to drink at the horse 
watering tank. I never intended to hit one and wouldn't have thought it 
possible but I did. I held the lifeless creature in my hand and felt deep 
remorse for what I had done. My Aunt Ellie gave me an oatmeal box to 
use for a casket. She helped me have a little funeral and we buried the 
bird in her garden. 


That spring of 1917, my Father felt able to work again so we moved 
out in the country on Clint Hall's place where my father put in a corn crop 
on bottom land. Bottom land always produced a crop of very high yield but 
there was risk of frequent floods of the Wabash river. My Father bought 
two big mules and an old saddle and driving horse from my Grandfather Gore. 


The United States entered the First World War on April ir 1 Litas 
I recall my parents and my grandparents talking much about the: war. I 
remember my Great-Grandfather Marquette cursing the German Kaiser and say- 
ing what awful things ought to be done to him. They didn't think my 
father would have to go to fight in the war because of his age (47) and 
because he had a family. 


While living on Clint Hall's place I recall some exciting experiences. 
I went with my Mother to a camp meeting at Franklin, Indiana. It was my 
first automobile ride for any distance. We went with neighbors, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lance Hall, in their new "machine." Cars were called "machines." Cars 
were either city street cars or the interurban cars that ran on tracks 
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between cities and towns. Mr. Hall's "machine" was a big Apperson and had 
the emblem of a running Jack-rabbit on the front of the radiator. The 
"Apperson Jack-Rabbit'" was what we would call today's luxury car. It 
was made in Kokomo, Indiana, up until 1926 when production was discon- 
tinued. It sold for $3,000 which is about equal to a $10,000 car now. 


I recall at this camp meeting, where we were for several days, 
seeing a young woman brought in to the meeting carried on a stretcher or 
pallet. The evangelist said this lady had never walked since she was a 
child but the Lord was going ‘to heal her. He placed his hands on her head 
and prayed. After some time the lady got up and began to dance around the 
platform while the congregation shouted and sang the revival songs. It 
seemed weird; I couldn't believe it. While we were at the camp meeting 
I had fun playing with kids whose parents were attending the meetings. 

We ate in a very large dining room and I remember one day they served us 
soft shell turtle meat. It was quite a novelty. We thought it tasted 
much the same as chicken. 


The few months we lived on Clint Hall's place our family attended 
meetings regularly at the Grey's Ridge Church. It was at this time that 
we began to have family prayer in our home each morning. My Mother would 
read from the Bible then we would kneel down and my Mother or Father would 
offer a prayer, then we would repeat the Lord's Prayer together. When 
my sister and I got older we shared in the readings and sometimes offer- 
ed prayer. in my early youth I did not care for this family ritual and 
would find it very embarrassing if my friends happened to come around. 

But as I look back upon it now it was the great spiritual legacy my 
parents gave me. It became more meaningful to me in my high school years. 


When we lived on Clint Hall's place I remember my Father coming in 
from the field one day in the middle of the morning saying he had broken the . 
plow point and everything was going wrong. He suggested we have the "family 
worship,'' as he called it, for we had skipped it that morning for some 
reason I can't now recall. 


My sister and I walked to Grey's Ridge school every morning, a dis- 
tance of about a mile and a half, on a dirt road. . She was quite young, 
probably in the first or second grade. In our school the younger. students 
sat in the smaller seats in the front of the room. The seats got larger 
toward the back where the older students sat: My sister sat down near 
the teacher about three or four seats in front of me. I thought the teacher 
was always picking on her. She did something one day that especially 
annoyed the teacher and she got hold of my sister and began to shake her 
very hard. I can still see my sister's little blonde head bobbing back 
and forth. I took my geography book, which was the largest book I had and 
marched up and hit that teacher on her head as hard as I could swing that 
book. She stopped shaking my sister and glared at me with unbelievable 
amazement. I think I was even more amazed at myself for such impertinent, 
violent behavior toward an adult. I can't remember exactly how I was 
punished but I do recall sitting in my seat for several days when the 
other kids went out to play.at recess. 
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That summer my father's crop was destroyed by a flood that came 
up close to our house. There were hundreds of wild rabbits huddled 
together on the high ground around our house that had been surrounded 
by flood water. They were so tame we could almost reach down and pick 
them up. My father told me that the danger from the rising water made 
them that way, oblivious to danger from human beings. I suppose it 
was sort of animal panic. 


The flood came early enough that year and receded quickly enough 
to replant the corn. Even if it didn't have long enough season to 
mature, it could be used for silage or fodder and be of some value to 
cattle feeders. So it was a double effort on the part of my Father 
for very little financial return, I am sure. 


There was a coal shortage probably created by the war. Much 
pressure was put upon laboring men to work in the coal mines and help 
with the war effort. So late that fall our family moved to Sullivan, 
Indiana, a county seat town and a much larger place than we had lived 
in before. My Father worked near Sullivan in the Klondike coal mine. 


I vividly recall a very unhappy experience connected with our 
moving. My Mother and sister had gone to. Sullivan by train and my 
Father and I brought our household goods by wagon. It was a two-day 
trip by horse and wagon. It was very cold and I frequently had to get 
off and run along by the wagon to keep warm. Our first night we stayed 
with a family named Fordyce that my Father knew. Before we went to 
bed Father told me I had better get out to the privy. This family 
kept dogs and it was dark and unfamiliar to me and no one offered to 
go with me. So I said I didn't have to go. That night I wet the bed 
and my Father was terribly embarrassed and said something to me about 
being a baby and made me very resentful and hurt. 


In Sullivan we rented a small house on Grey street. The school 
in Sullivan was very different and I didn't seem to know anything about 
what they were teaching. We marched and sang patriotic songs and heard 
a lot about war. When I went to the store for my Mother we were only 
allowed a very small package of sugar. If you bought flour to make 
bread, you had to take some cornmeal and other things with it called 
"substitutes." 


I remember we had Christmas while we were in Sullivan. We didn't 
make very much of it now that we were older. My parents gave me some 
money to buy a present for myself, anything I wanted. I can't remember 
the amount they gave me but I bought a hatchet which I learned to throw 
in such a way that it would turn over two or three times and come up 
just right to sink the blade into the soft wood of telephone poles. 


In Sullivan my best friend was Lucius Huff. He was the son of 
the preacher where we went to church. He was a strong personality and 
worldly wise and quickly took over the “country boy." All the kids 
called him "Luch" which rhymes with "push." He gave me an excellent 
course in juvenile crime which consisted of learning how to fight, steal, 
lie to my parents and cheat in school. lLuch was a good teacher and I 
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was a very apt pupil except in one department. Like the cowardly lion 
in the Wizard of Oz, who was too cowardly to be a good lion, I was too 
cowardly to be a good thief. 


But Luch taught me some good things too. He taught me how to 
fish in the pond by the woolen mill. He also knew a dandy swimming 
hole about a mile out of town. We went there many times, sometimes 
with other kids. There was a rope someone had tied to the limb of 
a big tree by the swimming hole. We could swing out on that rope and 
drop right in the middle of the deep part. But I was afraid of the 
water and had not learned to swim. I wanted very much to swing out 
on that rope the way Luch did, but didn't dare, for I knew I would 
drown. lLuch taught me how to put my head under the water. After 
mastering the fear of the water the swimming part seeméd to come natural 
and easy. I learned the breast stroke and the side stroke and was soon 
swinging out on the rope and dropping down into the deep part with Luch 
and the other kids. 


Of course my parents knew nothing of my swimming lessons and some 
of my other morally questionable activity or they would have had a fit; 
but Luch was a master at helping me think up fabrications for the bene- 
fit of my parents. 


Sometime during the latter part of the one summer we lived in 
Sullivan the church put up a big tent on a vacant lot near our house. 
Revival, Evangelistic meetings were held each evening over a period of 
a few weeks. We were allowed to go because it was "church." These 
meetings were a great relief from boredom with the fine musical talent 
offered each evening and seeing people go up to the "altar" to be saved. 
Luch and I were prime prospects for conversion so we went up and "got 
saved" quite early in the campaign. Shortly after this we moved from 
Sullivan so I never got to follow up on what benefits this experience 
had upon Luch. As for me, there was no noticeable change in my charac- 
ter or my social or intellectual status. I was still full of fears, 
shy with adults and ignorant of human values. 


About that time the adults were talking much about an influenza 
epidemic that was sweeping people away by the thousands. Some of our 
neighbors had died of it. I hoped I would not die because, even though 
I had been saved, I was such a bad sinner I would surely go to hell. I 
hadn't much faith in my experience of Salvation. I was not to learn 
yet for many years that religion has to do mainly with the inner char- 
acter of a person. 


When we Lived in Sullivan one very pleasant memory stands out. 
My Mother took me to visit her grandmother, my Great-Grandmother, who 
lived in Jonesville, Indiana. We went by interurban car from Sullivan 
to Indianapolis to Columbus and Jonesville. 


When I saw my Great-Grandmother I was very surprised because she was 
not like anyone I had seen before. She was tall and straight and had 
her hair stacked up on top of her head. I had never seen a lady fix 
her hair any other way than rolled into a bun on the nap of her neck- 
the way my Mother fixed her hair. The real young women were beginning 
to fix their hair into two long small rolls on the side of their head. 
Some people called this new style "cootie cages.” 
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Great Grandmother was very stylish in what was probably an old- 
fashioned way. She wore a black silk dress with a tight bodice trimmed 
with ornaments and very small ruffles. She wore pincer rimless glasses 
that she rolled up on a chain into a big gold pin on the right side of 
her chest and she had a black band around her neck which seemed to serve 
no particular purpose but did make her look very smart. She laughed 
and joked a lot and in some ways seemed younger than my Mother. She 
was very anxious to fix us good things to eat. 


On a farm near Jonesville we also visited my Mother's father's 
brother, her Uncle Bert Gore. That evening we sat down to supper in ' 
the company of: several other people, probably their farm hands. My 
aunt served big platters of ham, potatoes, fried eggs and afterwards 
home-made icecream. This was during the war and I had never seen so 
much good food in my life before. 


On this trip we also visited my Uncle Charlie Heidenreich and his. 
family who lived on a well-kept farm near Columbus, Indiana. Coming 
and going through Indianapolis, I had not realized there were so many 
people in the world. 


We Lived in Sullivan about a year. My Father did not like mining 
coal so he got a job helping a farmer harvest his corn crops so we moved 
on the Clements place near Oaktown, Indiana, in the fall of 1918. Most 
farmers with very much acreage had a "tenant house," as they were call- 
ed, where the family of their farm "hand" could live. We lived in sev- 
eral of these Kinds. of houses. Most of them were small, rundown and 
quite drafty. While we lived on Clements place that winter of 1918-1919 
my sister and I went to school in Oaktown in a school wagon which con- 
sisted of an elongated wagon bed furnished with two long benches where 
the school children sat facing each other. This odd looking vehicle was 
enclosed and had a door in the rear with two small window lights and a 
cab up in front where the driver sat who handled the team of horses. 
Even though it was only four. miles to town from our place, I remember 
tines seelone . cold srade. 


One big event happened that fall of which I have a very clear 
remembrance. The war ended and we had a special program in school 
with a lot of noise-making. Then we went out on the street where some 
of the townspeople were marching behind a little brass band. Everyone 
was so excited and happy that the war was over. Just a few days after 
this an airplane flew over Oaktown. This was the first time I had seen 
an airplane. People said it was one used in the war. The Armistice 
was signed at 11 a.m., November 11, 1918. 


When I was a young boy during the years we lived in Indiana, 

my Father always split and cut firewood, except for the short time we 
lived in Sullivan. Most people bought their firewood already cut and 
corded. By getting a load of poles and logs my Father could save money 
"working up" his own wood and he gave me the impression he enjoyed doing 
it. I thought about this in later years whenever I heard the expression 
that "when a man cuts his own firewood he is warmed by it twice." Some- 
time my Father would ask me to help and would put me on the other end 

of a crosscut saw. When I would get tired and drag my end he would some- 
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times say, "Unless you stop riding I think I can do it better myself." 
Or in a half joking way he might remark, "If you would lift up your 
feet it wouldn't be so hard for me to drag you." When he split wood, 
so it could be used better in the coal stove, he would say, "Just stand 
back out of the way and let me do this." 


In years to come I often thought about this experience of helping 
my Father cut wood and how similar it is to the experience of working 
with God. Sometimes our Father in Heaven needs our help and puts us 
on the other end of a task he is working to accomplish. Sometimes he 
asks us to stop our resistance when he is trying to work with us. Then 
there are times when he asks us to stand aside so he can do something 
that is much too difficult for our frail hands and minds. 


I remember we had a good Christmas the winter we lived on Clements' 
place. Mrs. Clement taught my Mother to make some fancy home-made can- 
dies we enjoyed. JI believe I received a deck of Rook cards. My Father 
wouldn't play with any kind of cards. He had played checkers in his 
youth but he never played with us. My Mother played the Rook game with 
us and sometimes helped my sister arrange her cards and play against 
me. 


That winter my Father got me a steel trap. I set the trap ina 
hole by a hedge row where some animal had been digging, hoping to catch 
a fox or some valuable fur-bearing creature. I watched my trap for 
several days. Finally one morning when I came to look I had caught a 
skunk. My Father said it was a good one because it was almost completely 
black and not the more common civet cat whose pelt was worth only about 
fifty cents. My Father skinned the animal and stretched its pelt on 
a board to dry. Not long after that a fur buyer came to our place and 
gave us eight dollars for my prize skunk. I recall, that much to my 
Mother's displeasure, it was terribly smelly around our place for a 
long time. 


That winter going to school in Oaktown I remember my teacher tell- 
ing us that word had just come by telegraph to the station agent that 
former president Theodore Roosevelt had died in Oyster Bay, Long Island. 
I thought it strange that such a great man lived on an island, which 
I conceived as a very small piece of land surrounded by an ocean. The 
teacher had us all stand up and sing "America." President Theodore 
Roosevelt died January 6, 1919. 


We didn't get to finish that school year in Oaktown for early 
that spring we moved back to Gray's Ridge where my Father worked for 
a farmer named Rush Kable. My parents had known the Kable family be- 
fore and they were good friends. They had a little blond daughter 
named Melbourne, about my age. She was the first girl I had paid any 
attention to and I was very smitten with her. Of course, this was a 
secret buried deep in my heart. I never dared to look at her except 
when she wasn't looking in my direction. I thought of her as an un- 
approachable queen far removed from my life. JI only saw her on Sunday 
because she didn't go to the same school I attended. That was good as 
I would have suffered heart palpitations every day. 
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The tenant house on the Kable place where we lived was on bottom 
land. We had two horses, a cow and some chickens. Two things happened 
that summer I would like to relate, and a third very important thing 
happened that was to change the course of my life. 


Not long after we moved on the Kable place a disasterous flood 
came on the Wabash River, flooding the bottom land and destroying my 
Father's corn crop. There was a neck of water between our place and 
the school house. For several days a neighbor came each morning in 
a boat with his two little girls, who also went to our school, and 
took us across the water to the ridge, then would come for us each day 
after school. 


The water got real high and we thought it might come up into our 
house. Two men came in a boat one morning and took our animals out to 
the ridge. JI remember that the horses could swim real well but the 
old cow just turned over on her side and floated along behind the boat 
until they got her on land. Our family was then taken in a boat out to 
the levy. We had to go through a woods and the boat had to be rowed 
carefully between the trees through the river current. It was exciting 
and I expect dangerous. I remember the thoughts that went through my 
mind about my secret swimming lessons. My Father said we had never 
learned to swim. I was confident I could swim out if the boat turned 
over and maybe hold my sister up, but I would have to let my Father and 
Mother drown. But we made it safely out to the levee. 


When we came back to our house after the flood there was mud all 
Over the floor and on some of our things. It must have been a very dif- 
ficult and trying time for my Mother. After the bottom land dried out 
my Father thought the season was still early enough to replant the com 
crop. 


My Father didn't have anything much for me to do so he thought I 

might "work out,) so I got a job from a farmer by the name of Max Fischer. 
His wife was a cousin to my Mother. The Fischers had a big farm and 
a lot of hired help. They had some very rough:farm hands setting out 
acres of tomato plants and cultivating them and doing other kinds of 
farm work. Mrs. Fischer mothered me and gave me special attention. 
There were some young men working there who gave me a bad time. They 
threw me in a big watering tank with my clothes on and tried to hold 
my head under the water and made me quite miserable by other indigni- 
ties. 


One of the older men told me I should learn to chew tobacco then 
I would be accepted as a man. He gave me a wad of Beechnut Chewing 
tobacco. I rolled it around in my mouth; it tasted sweet and not too 
unpleasant. It had started raining and suddenly the rain started pep- 
pering down real hard. There was a barn nearby so we started to run 
for shelter. As I ran I stumbled over something and swallowed that 
chew of tobacco. Soon my head began to spin around and I got so sick 
I thought I was going to die and almost wished I could. Mrs. Fischer 
put me to bed and made me eat raw eggs from a dish to make me vomit up 
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the tobacco but with no success. The next day I felt some better so 
they took me home and when I got home I thought I had escaped from 
hell. 


My Father and Mr. Kable thought the crop wasn't going to “make 
corn," meaning it would not mature before frost and would have to be 
cut for silage fodder. Plagued by the destructive floods and other 
rough experiences, my parents suddenly decided to move to Kansas where 
my Father had a sister, Mrs. -Ed Brockhoff. 


This was probably the wisest decision my parents ever made in 
its effect upon my life. My Father and my little sister went west 
some days earlier than Mother and I. He wanted to get a place ready 
for the family. My Mother, with the help of her brother, Ed, who lived 
quite nearby, finished up our affairs and shipped some of our things 
by railroad to Kansas. Then Mother and I followed my Father and sister 
"Out West." After spending a few days with my aunt and uncle on their 
prosperous farm, our things arrived and we settled in Hiawatha, Kansas, 
county seat of Brown County and moved into a house on Oregon Street. 
Hiawatha is a wholesome country town of about 3,000 population. My 
sister and I grew up there; we both finished high school there and 
still consider Hiawatha our home town. 
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Wedding Picture - 1901 
Louis Heidenreich and Nellie Gore Heidenreich 


Louis Heidenreich and Nellie Gore Heidenreich - 1906 
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Grandfather Frank Gore and Grandmother Emma Marquette Gore, their children 
with spouses and grandchildren. Front Row (1 to r) Mervin Gore, Dorothy 
Gore Douglas, Delbert Gore, Violet Gore Ladson, Grandfather Frank Gore, 
Grandmother Emma Marquette Gore, Martha Heidenreich Norris and Thelma 

Lone Grizzle. Second Row: John Heidenreich, Walter Gore, Minnie Gore 
Hamilton, Jessie Blyce Gore, Nellie Gore Heidenreich, Myrtle Gore Elwood, 
Mattie Gore Lone, and Doris Lone Winemiller. Back Row: Emory Gore, Ed 
Gore, Albert Hamilton, Clyde Gore, Louis Heidenreich, Leonard Gore, Ed 
Elwood, George Gore and Lon Lone. 


John Heidenreich, age l yr. 


Right: John Heidenreich and Martha 
Heidenreich, ages 8 and }. 
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Nahas bam dolore hy mtot 


Frank Gore 


Grandfather said that "On Jordan's Stormy Banks 
I Stand" was his favorite hymn. He sang it at 
funerals many times. It may have been another 
tune. Grandfather had a fine tenor voice. 


The Eternal Life 
523 VARINA. C.M.D. 


Samuer STENNETT, 1727-1703 _-- Georcs F. Root, 1820-1895 


1. On Jor - dan's storm-y banks I stand, And cast a wish-ful eye 
2. O'er all those wide-ex - tend -ed plains Shines one e - ter- nal day, 
3. When I shallreach that’ hap-pyplace, I'll be for ev - er blest, 


To Ca-naan'sfair and hap - py land, Where my pos-ses- sions lie. 
_ There God the Son for ev - erreigns, And scat-tersnight a- way. 
For J shall see my Fa-ther’sface, And in His bos-om_ rest. 


oO the trans-port - ing, ; rap-turous scene That ris -es to my _ sight; 
No chill - ing winds, or poi-sonous breath,Can reach that health-ful shore; 
Filled with de-light my rap-turedsoul Livesout its earth-ly day, 


Sweet fields ar-rayed in liv-inggreen, And riv-ers of de - light! 
Sick - ness and sor - row, painand death,Are felt andfearedno more. 
And __ then,though Jor-dan's waves may roll, Il fear-less launch a - way. A-MEN. 
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AN ACORN BECAME AN OAK 


CHAPTER III 


GROWING UP 


In the late summer of 1919, when our family came to Kansas, we stayed 
a few days with my Aunt Lena and Uncle Ed Brockhoff who lived on a pros- 
perous, well-kept farm. They had an abundance of fruit and melons in 
their large garden and orchards. There was a stream on their farm where 
Uncle Ed caught fish. There was also a good stand of hard wood timber 
on the west and north part of the farm. It was a delightfully inter- 
esting place for a boy of twelve. 


I was especially impressed with the big black Overland car in Uncle 
Ed's garage. Our family had never been prosperous enough to own an auto- 
mobile. They called them "cars" in Kansas. In Indiana they were called 
"machines." Uncle Ed was proud of his car. It was a beauty! He dusted 
it off every day and told me he only ran it to church on Sundays. I can 
remember thinking, "What a waste! If it were miné I would run it every- 
‘day . 1 : 


While we stayed with my aunt and uncle I enjoyed walking in the woods. 
One day I walked quite far and when I turned back to retrace my steps I 
felt I was going in the wrong direction. A feeling of panic came over 
me as I realized I was lost and it was getting dark. In a short time 
I came to a clearing and saw a farm house nearby. JI.went.to the house 
to see if they knew where my aunt and uncle lived. Then I knew it was 
their house even if it was on the wrong side of the road. I was completely 
turned around. My uncle~-said he was just getting ready to come and look 
for me. ee 


ee Secured you were lost," he said. 


tL didn’ = tell him. I was lost because I Pare aed amen qelalalaale lately ae 
could take care of myself. 


After a few days we moved to Hiawatha which was about. ten miles from 
my uncle's farm. Hiawatha is the county seat of Brown County, Kansas. 
It was a fairly large midwestern town that served as a-commercial center 
for a large farm area. It was a wholesome place. to bring up a con We 
moved into a nice home on Oregon Street- 


My sister and I started at Janes Elementary School that.fall. She 
can recall that on her birthday her teacher wrote on the blackboard, 
"Martha Heidenreich, September 19, 1919," and said that would never Haber 
again. 


When we were tested for our grade level my sister was put one grade 
ahead. All through school she was always at the top of her class. I~ 
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- was put back one grade into the sixth but still couldn't do the work. I 
had no interest in school. Just why I was at "six's and sevens" at that 
time I can't recall exactly. School was something I desperately wanted 

to escape. The only thing I enjoyed in school were the fire drills when 

we all, one by one, got to slide down a tall cylinder, cork screw slide 

to safety. But fire drills were too infrequent and didn't last long enough. 


I couldn't do the arithmetic when the teacher sent us to the black- 
board and I couldn't read when she called on me. So every day 1 was em- 
barrassed. The bwys in my class ganged up on me and chased me home from 
school almost every day. I would have ended my life had I known how, and 
if I had had the courage. 


One day that fall as I was trudging along to school, I saw a small 
garter snake. He was a little stiff from the cold but I put him in my 
pocket. In the schoolroom after the class had started, the snake began 
to warm up and get active. I slipped him out of my pocket and showed 
him to a girl sitting across from me. She let out a scream like she was 
being murdered. The next thing I knew the teacher came down on me like 
an avalanche. I don't remember what happened to the snake, but the 
teacher (we called her Old Lady Hutchinson) took the rubber hose off the 
map case, marched me out in the hall and beat me across the back. This 
was the accepted legal method of punishing a school child in Kansas at 
that time. The hose delivered intense pain without breaking the skin. 

I took my punishment without resistance, out of sight but within easy 
hearing range of my class. This beating did not improve my character 

but it greatly advanced my social standing. It gave me a much improved 
status with the boys who didn't chase me any more. When the teacher marched 
me back into the room and the class could see that I 7 t shed a tear I 
was given full acceptance. 


By spring I had improved my school situation, made some good friends 
and was doing some better with my teacher. Suddenly my parents decided 
to move out into the country into another tenant house on a farm where my 
father worked for a German farmer by the name of Pont Kneisel. This re- 
quired a change of school for me and my sister. We were near enough to 
the small town of Powhattan to walk to school. Our two months in school 
were so brief they are almost a blank in my mind. 


While attending Powhattan school my sister and I made two strong 
friendships with Martin and Otto Kneisel, sons of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Kneisel, our nearest neighbors. Mr, John Kneisel was the brother of 
my father's employer. My sister and I went to school with the Kneisel 
boys. Martin was a serious boy somewhat older than I, whom I admired 
very much. Otto was a crazy kid and a lot of fun. He was about my age 
or a little younger, with whom I have had a lifetime friendship. Their 
_parents also became good friends with our parents. Otto took piano 
lessons from his mother who had been highly educated in music in Germany. 
He hated them and I thought at the time how much I would like to have had 
those lessons. Probably if I had known how much practice it took and 
how he got cracked on the fingers for every mistake he made, I wouldn't 
have liked the lessons any better than he did. 
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That spring, while still on the Kneisel place, an interesting 
incident occurred: Some linemen were building telephone lines past 
our place and there came up a hard rainstorm. The men came on our front 
porch for shelter. My mother had churned butter and baked bread that 
morning and it was about lunchtime: She thought the telephone men looked 
hungry so she served them warm homemade bread spread with fresh butter 
and big glasses of buttermilk. They raved and raved how good it was. I 
felt sorry for them for I thought such food was very common and was sure 
they must have had something better in town where they lived. Now that 
I live in town I know what a treat they must have experienced. 

i } 

When we lived in those tenant houses part of the pay my father re- 
ceived was a rent-free house, not always the best, all the milk his family 
could use, and feed for a small flock of chickens. There was enough cream 
on the milk for my mother to make butter. She also made good cheese. We 
always had cake or pie on Sundays. In the summer my mother always canned 
peaches and made applebutter and we had other fruit in season. My mother 
was'a good cook’and I think we ate as well as other farm and small town 
families did at that time. 


The summer of 1920 I had one of the best experiences of my life. I 
worked for a man living near the Kneisel farm by the name of Sam Weinger. 
He was a Norwegian and spoke with a strong accent. Sam was one of the 
greatest men I ever knew. To me he was a giant kind of man who knew 
almost everything'’and could do anything he wanted. Sam kept a clean, 
orderly farm unlike many other dirty, smelly, unkempt farms I had known. 


Sam taught me the right way to milk a cow. Everything he taught me 
he taught me to do well. He told my father, "When Yonnie milks a cow I 
don't have to do no stripping." — 


Stripping is getting the last bit of milk from the cow's bag which 
can be slow and tedious work especially when milking a heifer who has 
dropped a ‘calf and comes fresh for the first time. Of course milking 
machines had not yet been ‘invented. Sam had about twelve milk cows and 
I could do half of them quite easily while he milked the others and sep- 
arated the milk. */ | . | 


About every day I cut weeds out of the corn rows where the cultivator 
couldn't reach them. I recall Sam told me many times not to work so hard, 
to take a rest when I came to the end of a row. I never did this because 
I wanted to think that I was a man and could do a man's work. Sam had a 
great liking for me and was the first adult that I felt really accepted 
me aS a@ person of worth and gave me the respect and dignity I craved and 

needed. 


One day Sam suggested we plant quite a large patch of popcorn. I 
had no idea why he would need so much popcorn but that fall when it was 
ready to husk he brought it all to town and gave it to me. He said I had 
taken care of it and it was mine. ‘I dried and shelled it and sold it to 
grocery stores at a good price. Not only did Sam give me a sense of my 
own worth, but he paid me good wages for my work, JI am sure much better 
than the going wages for a thirteen year-old farm laborer. 
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When we moved back to Hiawatha from the Kneisel place that fall of 
1920, we lived on Kingman Street and I started the seventh grade. My 
sister and I both went to Central Elementary School and my teacher was 
Miss Daisy Moore. She was a middle-age maiden lady as tough as shoe 
leather. The kids thought she was a tyrant. She didn't use the rubber 
hose but she could give you a sharp crack on your fingers with the ruler 
she always carried with her in the classroom, and she could give you a 
look that could knock you over. She didn't stand for any fooling around 
and the kids were scared of her, even the big boys. She failed me the 
first half of that school year, so I was in her class one full school 
year and the first half of the next year. She believed it was her divine 
calling to prove that no one was too dumb to learn. The other teachers 
I had before coming to Miss Moore probably gave up trying to pound things 
into my head. 


Miss Moore taught me the fundamentals of arithmetic and greatly in- 
creased my reading skill. She would drill us until she was sure we knew 
the work before we went on to the next lesson. She discovered that I 
had a talent for making maps. She praised me for my map drawing and 
lettering and sometimes held up my work for the class to see. I was 
greatly pleased and surprised that I was good at something having to do 
with school. 


About this time I also discovered that Miss Moore had a heart. One 
day I got into a fight with Vernon Rader. He was a good kid and we later 
became close friends. I can't remember how the fight started but we were 
knocking each other around with a bunch of kids around us. Some were 
Vernon's fans and some were mine. Mr. Wayland, the school custodian, who 
had the additional duty of policing the school ground, came and broke up 
the fight. He took each of us by the collar and marched us in to Miss 
Moore. She dismissed the custodian and looked at us very severely. We 
were expecting almost anything as she stood stiffly in front of us with 
her ruler in her hand. She noticed that Vernon had a little blood on his 
face, so she said to him, "Vernon, it looks to me like you have already 
gotten your punishment. You may go and play." 

To me she said, "John, you come with me." She took me into our class- 
room and talked real nice to me. She didn't scold me or make any reference 
to the fight. She said she was going to keep me in for a few days during 
recess time to help her with some maps she was making. She also said I 
could use some extra time on my arithmetic. She would give me some prob- 
lems to work out. I recall making several maps for her of South America. 
She didn't tell me so, but she made it very clear that she liked me. I 
became devoted to her at that time and thereafter. In later years I visited 
her several times. 


The fall and winter I was struggling with Miss Daisy Moore my father 
bought a lot on Utah Street and. built the first home we owned in Hiawatha. 
My father was a good carpenter and built several houses in his lifetime. 

I recall that we had just gotten into our new house at 1010 Utah and I 
became sick. The doctor said I had inflammatory rheumatism. JI had it in 
both arms and the pain was very severe, With every motion of my body the 
pain was almost unbearable. Even the slightest vibration like someone 
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walking across the floor would start up the pain. My mother had to feed 
me and I was in pain most of the time. Fortunately, this only lasted a 
few weeks and I was back in school without any noticeable bad effects. 


About this time another person became a strong influence in my life-- 
my Sunday School Teacher, Mr. R. D. Corken. He was a local hardware 
dealer in Hiawatha. His Sunday School lessons always ended the same 
way, no matter what the subject of the lesson. His main theme was the 
evils of drink. Since I was in agreement with him on that subject and 
had no temptations in that direction the point was superfluous. I was 
very impressed with the character of Mr. Corken and what people in the 
community said about him. It was said that he never locked the back door 
of his store. In case a farmer needed anything from Corken's Hardware 
Store he could come and help himself and report what he had taken and pay 
for it the next time he was in town. That was before self-service stores 
were ever thought of. iIt impressed me that a man believed in people enough 
to trust them so much. I.remember many teachings he gave us on the sub- 
ject. of honesty and fair dealing and the importance of getting an education 
and being a good church member. 


He had a very dramatic way of saying things that helped us to remember. 
‘I still can recall some of his sayings such as this one: 

"My main business is living my religion; I only run a hardware store 
to pay expenses." 


While we lived on Utah Street we had some interesting neighbors. 
Next door to us was a very elderly lady who lived with her daughter and 
son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Irving Hansen. She was known in the community 
as "Grandma Robbins." She had a sharp memory and once told me about the 
time she saw Abraham Lincoln. She said when he was President he owned 
a farm in Kentucky near where her folks lived. She said she met him in 
Kentucky when she was a young woman. Her description of him matched all 
the photographs I had ever seen of President Lincoln. One evening I 
brought Grandma Robbins over to hear my radio.which was quite a novelty 
at that time. I had one of the very first radio sets in Hiawatha. After 
she had listened through the ear phones for some time she wasn't at all 
impressed. She said it sounded like a phonograph. She belonged to an- 
other age and could not comprehend the marvels of radio. 


Mr. Hansen,Grandma Robbin's son-in-law, was a character! We called 
him "Uncle Irvin." He chewed tobacco and most of the time half of it was 
on his face. He was an unbeliever in church and any kind of religion 
but called himself a "seeker.' Once there was a big evangelistic meeting 
in the city auditorium. Uncle Irvin didn't get "saved" but he did get 
under conviction about his sins and promised the preacher he would start 
going to church every Sunday. He kept his promise, Sunday after Sunday, 
summer and winter, sometimes through rain storms and blizzards--he never 
missed going to church for several years. At church he would sit in the 
back row and drop a small coin in the collection basket. I don't think 
he ever took part in any other way. Suddenly he stopped going. My father 
asked him why he didn't come to church any more. I heard him say to my 
father, "Ah, there ain't nawthin' to it." 
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An incident occurred in the early summer one year when we were still 
living on Utah Street. My father and I hada "run in" over something 
wrong I had done which upset him very much. I can't now recall the cause 
of the provocation but for punishment I was not permitted to attend the 
Methodist Church picnic at Sunny Springs. I was very disappointed to 
miss the swimming in the nice pool which was part of the day's activi- 
ties. My sister Martha cried for me and said she wouldn't go if I could't 
go. My father told her if she didn't want to go that was all right too. 
Neither of us went to the picnic. I never forgot that love and loyalty 
expressed by my sister for whom I have always had much love and appre- 
ciation. She and I were especially close during the last years we were 
at home together. When we went away to college in different states we 
somewhat drifted apart. 


I am very proud of my sister's accomplishments in her life. She 
has been an outstanding professional teacher for many years. She made 
many sacrifices and worked hard for her education which includes a 
master's degree in her chosen field of education. She is married to one 
of the finest men God ever put on the earth, Clifford Norris of Nevada, 
Missouri. He and my sister raised a fine family of which they can be 
very proud. My sister is a brilliant woman and has been a great credit 
to our family She has given much time and effort to social service pro- 
jects in her community. Both she and her husband are greatly loved and 
respected in Nevada. They were especially kind and helpful to our parents 
in their last years. 


We had been in the new house only a very short time and my father 
decided to move to another tenant house on a farm near Powhattan, Kansas. 
He rented our Utah Street house for the summer. I didn't go with my 
family on this move but went to work that summer (1921) for my cousin 
Sophia Duesing and her husband, Charlie, who had a farm ten miles out 
of Hiawatha. Charlie Duesing was a hard working German farmer, too hard 
working for me. They called me out of bed every morning at four o'clock, 
including Sundays. I would get dressed in the dark, go down to the barn, 
bridle a horse (that summer I lost my fear of horses), and ride bare- 
back down in the woods to find the cows and drive them up to the barn 
for milking. Then Charlie would come out and together we milked about 
fifteen cows. We then separated the milk to get the cream. Most all 
farmers at that time kept a dairy herd and sold the cream to be shipped 
to the city for making butter: They kept out enough milk for family use 
and fed the separated skim milk to the calves or pigs. After we had 
separated the milk and fed the calves we went to breakfast. After break- 
fast we harnessed two teams. Charlie would throw the heavy harness on the 
forses because it was too heavy for me to handle; then I would help buckle 
up all the straps. We would get into the field to cultivate corn a little 
after seven o'clock. At noon we would unhitch the teams and come to the 
-house for our midday meal. After the horses were watered and fed we could 
sit down to dinner. We were hungry and ate very heavy food not only at 
the noon meal but at supper and breakfast as well. At all three meals we 
had potatoes and meat and lots of bread and gravy and warm milk since 
there was no refrigeration or electricity for any use. Sometimes at sup- 


per we would have a dish of canned fruit and on Sunday we always had cake 
or pie. 
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After the heavy dinner we would stretch out on the living room 
floor for a half hour of rest. At the end of this rest period I would 
feel almost dead. I could hardly drag my feet. JI am sure I had some 
kind of allergy that sapped my strength but nobody paid any attention 
to such small ailments at that time. After the rest period we would get 
back into the field by one thirty. At four o'clock Charlie would let me 
unhitch from my walking cultivator that I had been following for about 
eight hours and take my team in and go for the cows. He would stay on 
in the field until about six o'clock. After he came in with his team and 
got all four horses unharnessed, watered and fed, I was finished with the 
milking. He’ would sometimes "strip out" some of the cows to see if I did 
a good job then he would tell me I was a good milker. After we separated 
the milk and got cleaned up it was supper time and late enough to eat our 
evening meal by lamplight. After supper I would have to help Sophia with 
. the dishes, tend Rebecca, the baby, or wash Alvin's feet before he could 
go to bed. .He was a little chap about three who went barefoot and got 
into all kinds of messes. JI remember how I hated to wash or dry dishes 
or do any work in the kitchen. I thought this was girls' work but Sophia 
would insist on my helping her. We went to bed early, probably at nine 
or nine thirty. When I hit that bed I was.as good as dead. Now as I 
recall that summer I don't see how a kid my age could work that hard! 


Duesing's other child was Paul, who was about nine or ten. He also 
worked hard helping his mother in the garden, in the kitchen and tending 
Baby Rebecca. Sometimes he cut weeds out of the corn rows for his father 
The Duesing's were a good family. They had family prayer and scripture 
reading every day. The scripture was usually read in the German language 
but the prayer was in English. This family ritual was held around the 
table after the evening meal. 


On Sundays after milking and getting dressed we all went to the 
Lutheran Church in Old Fairview. My Grandmother Heidenreich is buried 
in the church yard there in Old Fairview Cemetery. The whole service in 
the Lutheran Church at that time was in the German language. I understood 
very little of it since no German was spoken in our home since 1917 when 
the war broke out. I felt very much left out. No one spoke to me or paid 
any attention to me. I thought it was because my parents did not belong 
to that church. I never felt accepted by the Duesing family either in their 
church or in their home. 


Charlie Duesing had some nieces who sometimes came with their parents 
to visit on Sunday afternoon. One called Hilda was about my age and was 
real cute. She not only accepted me but indicated quite strongly in her 
little feminine ways that she liked me. I sure liked to "rough it up" with 
her. That was the only fun I can remember having that summer I worked for 
the Duesings. 


One day about the middle of August I came in from the field at noon 
and laid down on the front lawn. I was terribly sick and thought sure I 
was going to die. Cousin Sophia phoned their doctor in town and described 
the symptoms. He said I had a "sun stroke" -- to put me to bed and keep 


me quiet. 
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I am sure Cousin Sophia, who was old enough to be my mother, had 
health problems that summer and was unable to be cheerful and understand- 
ing of a fourteen-year-old as she might have been otherwise. In a couple 
of days after my sunstroke I felt better and Charlie took me home to my 
family who were living in the little town of Powhattan, Kansas. 


Things hadn't worked out well with my father's job. He and his 
employer had some unresolved differences, so my family had moved from 
the Strube tenant house into a small house in Powhattan until the rent 
agreement expired with the people who were living in our house in 
Hiawatha. 


When I arrived home in Powhattan no one was there, so I left a note 
and walked over to the school grounds where some men were putting up 4 
big tent. They gave me a job carrying tent stakes. I learned that the 
tent was going to be used for one week of Chautauqua. This was a civic, 
cultural program taken to thousands of small communities in the early 
nineteen hundreds. The headquarters of this giant cultural program was 
in Chautauqua, New York--thus the origin of the name. The manager gave 
me a full week's season ticket in payment for my work. I considered 
the ticket to be a gift since my work had amounted to practically nothing. 


On my way home I saw my sister coming to meet me. She was quite 
excited and told me there had been a terrible accident and Martin Kneisel 
had been killed. He had turned the family car over in a ditch and broke 
his neck. My mother and sister had been out to the Kneisel farm to help 
them. I went out there the_next day and saw my friend Martin in a casket, 
a boy sixteen years of age: When I saw the grief of his parents and his 
brother and looked upon the terrible finality of death it seemed unreal 
to me, like something I was dreaming. At the funeral in their home the 
Lutheran minister intoned the ritual in the German language. It made me 
angry. I wanted the minister to stop all that "mumbo" and tell us why 
God allowed a good boy to die. I thought I understood why God let bad 
people and old people die but why did he let this happen to Martin? 


My doubts, fears and confusion were somewhat by-passed in the next 
few days after the funeral of my friend by some extraordinary experiences 
that engaged my attention. I thought my parents were not going to allow 
me to use my season ticket to Chautauqua which they considered a "show." 
We were not permitted to go to picture shows (movies) or any "shows." 
My parents considered this kind of commercial entertainment to have an 
adverse moral influence on people, especially young people and consider- 
ed actors and actresses to be very "worldly" people of questionable char- 
acter. I convinced them that Chautauqua was an educational program and 
not a show, so they relaxed their objections somewhat and let me go, but 
“of course they would not go to such things themselves. Had it been a 


Genealogical records show that Martin Kneisel was born January 5th, 
1905 and died August 20, 1921. 
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church meeting they would have been there every night. But I wasn't at 
all critical of my folks for not wanting me to go to Chautauqua. I didn't 
know but what it might be sinful to go to such places... I wanted to go 
even if it was sinful and see what it was like and thought my parents 

were very generous to give in and let me go. 


“To me Chautauqua was a week of miracles and wonders! I will des- 
cribe just a few of the events of that enchanted week that so deeply 
impressed me. There was a magician who did unbelievable miracles almost 
as great as those in the Bible. He was on the program for a short time 
two or three evenings during that week. One evening the magician asked 
a wealthy farmer in the audience, a man most everyone knew, if he might 
borrow his watch for a few minutes. The farmer unhooked his watch from 
its chain and handed it to the magician. The magician held it up to be 
viewed by the audience, then dropped the watch into a small black bag. 
As he held the bag closed he beat the watch in the bag on the corner of 
a heavy table, took a hammer and smashed it to pieces on both sides, 
then put it on the floor and stomped on it. He did all this while the 
farmer stood on the stage and saw his scan being wrecked while the audi- 
ence was laughing. 


The magician then handed the watch back to the farmer and asked, 
"Is that your watch?" The farmer replied that it was. 

The magician asked, "Is your watch still running?" The farmer held the 
watch to his ear and verified that it was running as usual. 

The magician then asked: "Is the crystal broken?" 

The farmer said the crystal was not broken and that the watch didn't 
have a scratch on it that he could see. 

Wonder of wonders! The magician.did other uals equally fabulous. 


Another act in the variety Chautauqua program of special interest 
to me were some Swiss bell ringers. They had several dozen bells of various 
sizes and tones on a table with leather strap handles attached to them. 
Each bell could be picked up’and rung individually or in pairs to make 
beautiful music of familiar songs. These bell ringers were also good 
yodelers and singers. This was the first time I had heard yodeling. 


I recall that one evening was devoted to the presentation of the 
Shakespearean play, As You Like It.. It was by far the most fascinat- 
ing event of the whole week. I was impressed with the colorful costumes 
and the grand manner of the players: The language was strange and the 
tempo of the conversation was too rapid for me’ to follow it very closely, 
but I did get the story. The idea that people could act out on a stage 
an event that happened a long time ago was a new and fascinating idea to 
me. 1 would never have remembered the name of the play but I remembered 
that the pretty girl in the story was Rosalind and I have never forgotten 
her. This was my first taste of Shakespeare whose dramatic genius was in 
later years to be a great thrill to me. . . 


I have read most all of the Shakespeare plays and have seen a number 
of them performed on the stage, but three performances stand out in my 
mind. The first was the one done by the little Chautauqua Company in 
Kansas; the second was when I saw the renouned Walter Hampden play Shy~- 
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-lock in The Merchant of Venice at our Hiawatha City Auditorium when I was 

in high school. I must have been very tender-hearted in my early youth 

for I felt sorry for old Shylock and cried for him. The third performance 
of Shakespeare that moved me deeply was when Bernice and I saw a fine 
British company play Pericles in the National Shakespearean Theatre in 
Stratford-on-Avon in 1969, We had been there some years earlier and saw 
Henry VI in the same theatre, but we were much more impressed with Pericles. 


I am not sure of the time sequence of all these events in my early 
years in Hiawatha. Most of them I can document with actual dates but not 
in every case. That fall of 1921, when we returned to our Utah Street 
house in Hiawatha I went back to Central School for my concluding half 
year with Miss Moore, 


That fall I did some rabbit hunting with Jimmie Solomon, a neighbor 
kid about my age or a little older. We became quite good friends. He got 
a new job and gave me his paper route so I became a carrier for the Hiawatha 
Daily World. My route covered the full length of Oregon Street which ran 
through the main business section of town. Some of the other carriers were 
envious of me for all the tips I received, especially from the business 
people. At Christmas time I was barraged with all kinds of goodies and 
a good number of large tips. 


Mrs. Copeland at the World Office was my supervisor, She counted 
out the papers for the carriers and paid us every Saturday. She was very 
nice to me and got me started attending Epworth League, the Methodist Church 
Youth group in which I was active for several years. Mrs. Copeland was 
the sponsor of this group and a good friend to many young people in town. 
I associated with many fine church kids and later in my junior year in 
high school became president of this group. By that time the church had 
become a strong influence in my life. 


When I began working as a carrier for the World I bought my first 
and only bicycle. It was second hand. I bought it from a kid whose folks 
had given him a new "Ranger" which was one of the best bikes made at that 
time. I paid him eight dollars for his old one. It was a good bike and 
lasted me several years. I painted it and. it looked quite nice. While 
I had it I wore out two sets of tires. I can't recall whatever became of 
my bike toward which I had such a fond attachment. 


Working on the farm and on my paper route I had accumulated a little 
bank account. My father supervised my spending. I thought he was quite 
generous with me. If I wanted to spend my money for anything worthwhile 
he never objected. I bought all my own clothes from the time I was 
thirteen years old and worked for Sam Weinger. After I was thirteen 
all the clothing my folks ever bought for me was an overcoat they sent 
_me for Christmas the first year I was in college. J] liked.that coat very 
much and wore it every winter I was in Iowa in my college years. 


My entrance into eighth grade in January 1922, was the beginning 
of a big turning point in my life. This was largely due to the influence 
of one of the greatest people who ever touched my life, my teacher, Miss 
Hattie Zimmerman. She was a very physically unattractive person. 
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Because of a twisted spine her posture was stooped and she walked with a 
very ungraceful limp. She had a kind, serene face, and a heart as big 

as a mountain. She taught me history, arithmetic, English, geography, 
physiology and a wonderful course in music appreciation. Our junior 

high school had a fine Victrola and Miss Zimmerman had hundreds of records 
that she played and explained to us. She taught us to identify the melo- 
dies in symphonies and operas and their composers. 


I became an excellent student under Miss Zimmerman's guidance. She 
taught something more than subject matter, She set me on fire to learn 
and gave me a thirst for knowledge and introduced me to the wonderful 
world of books. She would sometimes say to me, "If you have time you can 
stay after school today and I will tell you more about it." 


No matter what I was doing after school I always had time for Miss 
Zimmerman. What she had to tell me was where I could find out more about 
things she had told us about in class. We had an Andrew Carnegie Public 
Library in town and she told me about many books I could find there about 
things that greatly interested me. 


At this library I met another remarkable woman, Miss Rebecca Kiner. 

She taught me how to use the card index. When I wanted to check out a 
book that was far beyond my intellectual comprehension she would look 
over her glasses and smile and ask me if I was sure I wanted to check 
out that book. She taught me how to find things for myself and never to 
ask people to do for me what I could do for myself. She was an old lady 
with a big hump on her back but she had a heart of pure gold. One Christ- 
mas she gave me a red sweater and told me I read more books than any young 
person in town. Some years later when I was in College she sent me a 
Christmas card with a nice check. I have a vivid remembrance of the card; 
it had the familiar quotation from Lowell's "Vision of Sir Launfal": 

The Holy feast is kept, indeed, 

In whatso we share with another's need; 

Not what we give, but what we share-- 

For the gift without the giver is bare; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three-- 

Himself, his hungry neighbor, and me. 


For reasons of sentiment or inspiration I think I would gladly give 
a hundred dollars to retrieve that card from the world of lost treasures. 
Some of my readers may think I have a strange sense of values but I had 
to go out into the world and live for a time before I realized how rare 
and wonderful such people were--Miss Kiner and Miss Zimmerman. 


In the fall of the year when I was in high school, Miss Zimmerman 
always got word to me that I might come out to her woods any Saturday 
or after school any day and gather Hickory nuts. She not only taught 
school but managed a small farm. JI wonder, in her busy life, how she 
ever had time to see me after school and open my mind to a world of: books, 
knowledge, beauty and inspiration I didn't know existed. In later years 
I visited her several times at her little farm where she had retired, 
that I might pledge my eternal devotion and gratitude to her. In the 
twenty-one years of my formal education she was certainly the best teacher 
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. I ever had. On my visits when I told her she was a great teacher she 
never thought she had done anything unusual! 


In the wonderful world of books I did well. By the time I finished 
high school I had exhausted the fiction section of the town library: I 
also had read much of Shakespeare, Robert Browning and all of Tennyson and 
the complete works of Edgar Allen Poe who especially fascinated me. John 
Drinkwater, the great British poet and playwright also held a special 
interest for me. Some of his great plays were "Oliver Cromwell," "Mary 
Stuart" and our own "Robert E. Lee." One of Drinkwater's epic poems, 
"Jonathan and David" was one of my favorite pieces of literature and was 
a great inspiration to me. I read from most all the American poets. I 
doubt there were many college graduates who had the knowledge and appre- 
ciation of English and American literature that I had when I finished 
high school. 


In high school I had a teacher for each subject. They all suffer- 
ed terribly by comparison to Miss Zimmerman. Miss Zella Andrews was my 
teacher in American History and English literature. She was a fine look- 
ing woman, perpetually cheerful and a strong, challenging teacher. I 
enjoyed looking up things in the city library on my literature and history 
lessons that were not in our simplified text books. My teacher liked that 
very much. The few times I came to her class unprepared she knew it and 
I was ashamed but she was always kind and treated me like an adult which was 
very different from the way our other high school teachers treated us. I 
especially enjoyed our study of The Merchant of Venice which we saw performed 
in the City Auditorium by a fine American Company headed by the famous 
Walter Hampton who played "Shylock." 


One year in high school, Miss Nancy Hewitt taught me the literature 
of the Bible. I was inspired by hearing her read many of the passages 
from the Old Testament. I had forgotten most of what she said about these 
scriptures but I will never forget the way she read them, They were passages 
that I later came to love and appreciate greatly. 


I always had a job that occupied my after-school and Saturday hours. 
I never carried a text book home from high school. We had two periods 
of study hall for class preparation but I felt that was all I needed. 
My academic interests were very lopsided leaning mostly to literature and 
history and I gave very little time to my other studies. I never failed a 
subject and my grades were above average, 


At night I read books by a kerosene oil lamp. We never had: elec- 
tricity the years I was at home, although most families in town had this 
convenience. My sister and I went to the City Library about every night 
we didn't have anything at church. As I mentioned before, "picture shows" 
now referred to as "movies", were forbidden by our parents so there was no 
place to go but to church, to the library and to a very few school functions. 
I never attended a movie until I was in college and then felt uneasy about 
it, and still do. 


My mother sometimes complained that I was out too much at night and 
after I came home burned the lamp in my room too late I don‘t know if 
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she knew I had a flashlight and sometimes read in bed when I got into a 
book that was especially interesting. This was all to change abruptly 
and I would be home almost every night except Sunday night when I went 
to church and Monday night when I went to National Guard drill. This 
"jag" was caused by radio fever, which kept me house-bound for a year or 
more. 


When I was in high school I was very thin and weighed about a hundred 
and twenty pounds. One warm spring day I was on the athletic field with 
my gymn class. The coach was timing some of us on the fifty and hundred 
yard dashes. He told me if I would come out and train he thought I could 
make a good record as a short distance runner. I brought the matter up at 
home and my father took a strong, uncompromising stand against it. He had 
no use for athletic activity of any kind. He considered it a waste of 
time and energy and encouraged young men toward idleness. Since I had 
no strong feelings in the matter and knew it would require my dropping 
my after-school job for a few months I gave the idea of ever becoming an 
athlete no further thought. 


To my surprise and to the astonishment of the forensic sponsoring 
teachers, I won first place in our high school oratorical contest. We 
all expected one of the experienced senior boys to win. I first won in 
my sophomore class competition, then I won against the freshman, junior 
and senior boys who had won in their classes. The prize was a gold auto- 
matic pencil on which my name was engraved. I went on to the district 
contest which took in several counties and placed seventh among eighteen 
contestants which was a fairly good showing for a beginner. I never tried 
it again as I became involved in other interests which completely absorbed 
my time. 


Let us go back in my story to the summer I was fifteen. I made an 
agreement with a farmer near town by the name of Joe Hawks to help him 
put up hay. When school was out he said he wasn't ready for me to come 
to work for a couple of weeks so I went on a week's camping trip with 
Ralph Weekly and Virgil Hill. They were both some years older than I, 
but they wanted me to accompany them. I felt they sometimes took advant- 
age of me. We went to Moser's Woods where there was some fishing and a good 
swimming hole. We each took a bag of potatoes and some bread and brought 
a Side of bacon. There was a cabin there that we had permission to use. 
We hadn't brought enough blankets and almost froze at night. We didn't 
have the right equipment to catch fish. We went in swimming every after- 
noon after it warmed up and talked much about our lofty ambitions. Their 
ambitions were much lOftier than mine. Ralph wanted to own a business and 
become a wealthy man. Virgil wanted to become an editor of a city news- 
paper. In life Ralph did well in business and Virgil went far in journal- 
ism even though they fell somewhat short of their goals. 


We were soon getting tired of our bacon and potato diet so a council 
was held and it was decided to draw straws to see who would have to peddle 
up hill two miles to a farm house and buy some eggs. I got the short 
straw. I strongly suspected they had stacked the straws against me. I got 
the eggs and knew they wouldn't last very long so on the way back to cAnp 
I devised a plan to avoid having to go for eggs again. 
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: "Boy, oh boy!" I said when I got back to camp. "What a beauty of 
a girl lives up there. She helped me with the eggs and was real nice.” 


We needed eggs again very soon and I insisted we draw straws to see 
who would get to go. I acted very anxious to go. I knew my crafty pals 
would see to it that I never had a chance. Sure enough, Virg Hill got the 
short straw. He found no girl at the farmhouse and asked the farmer's 
wife if they had any children, to which she replied, "No." 


Virg said, "We thought sure we saw a girl up here." The lady was 
puzzled and said she hadn't seen anyone around, that she and her husband 
lived alone. When Virg got back to camp he told the whole story on him- 
self and gave me a "good working over." Ralph laughed until his sides 
ached. 


We broke camp one morning and went home. I was about frozen and 
had a nasty sunburn on my back. The first thing when I came in the 
house my mother said that Mr. Hawks was in town and wanted me to go to 
work. I will never forget that first day working for Joe Hawks. He 
put me in the hayloft to maw back the hay into the corners of the barn 
as the big fork dropped its load from a track that ran along the gable 
inside the barn. This is one of the hardest jobs on the farm. Up.in 
that loft it was unbelievably hot and dust rose in clouds each time the 
big fork dropped a bunch of hay. The blistered skin came off my sun- 
burn in pieces half the size of my hand, and with the dust and sweat 
soaking into my raw flesh it about killed me. I stuck with it and the 
next day it was easier. 


Joe was a good man to work for and was very kind to me. He said 
I was doing a man's work and he would give me a man's pay, which at that 
time was $2.50 a day. I was very proud of this because I had never earned 
a man's wages before. I went home frequently that summer. Every time it 
rained and it was too wet to put up hay, Joe went to town. He would drop 
me off at my home and come for me in a day or two when the hay dried out- 
Joe and his brother, who owned the adjoining farm, fed beef cattle and 
needed their barns filled with hay. So they kept me busy all summer. 
During wheat harvest, which lasted for about two weeks, Joe paid me $4.00 
a day which was the going wages for shocking wheat. 


I didn't have to milk. Joe kept only a couple of cows for family 
use. He had only one team of horses and he took care of all the livestock 
himself. As we worked putting up hay I would usually load the wagon as 
he would pitch the hay up to me. When we came in from the field to put 
the hay in the barn, Joe would operate the big hay fork which was powered 
by a horse, led by Mrs. Hawks, and I would go into the loft to maw back 
the hay into the corners of the barn. We worked eight hours a day, and 
a half day on Saturday. Compared to the summer before when I worked for 

“Charlie Duesing, I thought I was on vacation. 


Joe never asked me to do anything after supper, but told me to get on 
down to the swimming hole which he knew I loved: It was down the road 
about a quarter of a mile. Kids in their teens and some adults came for 
miles around to swim on summer nights. I knew some kids from Powhattan 
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who came every night. Twilight lasted late into the evening. It was 
the fun time of my day and I really enjoyed it. 


That summer after haying and wheat harvest was finished, Joe put me 
on a job cutting weeds out of the corn rows down on the creek bottoms. 
I had been home over the weekend. My folks told me that my cousin, 
Dora, who was my Uncle Ed's youngest daughter, was very sick and wasn't 
expected to live. She had only been married about six months and I felt 
very sorry for her. She was always very kind to me and treated me like 
I was an adult, different from the way ‘the others in that family treated 
me. 


I prayed to God as I worked in the field. I prayed hard that God 
would do a miracle and not let her die. I put God to the test and put 
my little faith on the chopping block. Ina few days she died. I remember 
some of the unhappy details of the funeral which was held in the Lutheran 
Church in Old Fairview. For me it was a rerun of the Martin Kneisel trag- 
edy. God had ignored my petition. It was a bad experience that did noth- 
ing to increase my fervor or respect for religion. 


Two other areas of my homelife added to my growing doubts concern- 
ing God and the effectiveness of religion. My mother had an affliction 
that frequently struck her with intense attacks of pain. She had on 
two occasions claimed that God had healed her. I observed that the 
frequency and intensity of these attacks did not diminish. 


I also noticed that my mother and father never showed any outward 
physical affection for each other in our home. This impressed me as 
highly peculiar to say the least. The fact of my existence as well as 
that of my sister proved there had been some tenderness, some physical 
feeling between them at least during the time of our conception. I wonder- 
ed if they still continued to have such feelings. By their actions I was 
convinced that they did not. 


For reasons I cannot fully explain I considered the act of sexual 
intimacy to be a very evil thing but at the same time I thought it had 
something to do with religion. My own sexual awakening seemed to add 
more conflict to my growing doubts concerning God. To me, sexuality was 
a very confusing area of human life. 


Looking back on my early home life from the vantage point of matur- 
ity, I am sure the relationship between my father and mother was a normal 
one. Seeing my own home life in retrospect when my children were growing 
up, Bernice and I probably gave them cause to have similar doubts because 
we generally kept our outward feelings a private matter. I believe this 
to be a serious mistake in bringing up children. A frequent kiss and an 
embrace by mother and father would do much, I am sure, to normalize their 
intimate relationship in the eyes of their children. 


The summer I worked for Mr. Hawks I lost the eye piece off my tele- 
scope. I had acquired the instrument through a mail order house and 
had probably used it for about a year. It was rather crudely made and was 
only ten power, which is slightly more powerful than an ordinary pair of 
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_ binoculars. I had used it to observe the moon which is the only astron- 
omical object it was powerful enough to reach and render an image some- 
what more detailed than when observed with the naked eye. The summer I 
worked for Mr. Hawks I discovered my telescope was excellent for observ- 
ing birds even though it had been advertised as an astronomical instrument. 
This interest’ in acquiring and using a telescope had been stimulated by 
the remembrance in my early childhood of my mother teaching me to identi- 
fy some of the more familiar star constellations. This telescope was 
nothing more than a crude spy glass and had no significant value, but I 
grieved at the loss of its eye piece and spent several evenings after 
work looking for it, without success. However, a seed was planted in the 
hope of having a good telescope some day. 


That fall of 1922, I was a sub-freshman, half eighth grade and half 
high school. One of my high school subjects of special interest to me 
was manual training, which is now called "shop." My teacher was "Red" 
Finley. Students either liked or disliked him very much. I belonged to 
the former group. We believed there was a direct connection between his 
firey red hair and his quick temper. 


During my first year in manual training, Mr. Finley once gave me an 
especially hard assignment. He asked me to refinish an old antique 
table that was in very poor condition: I looked at all the "ginger bread" 
decorations on the old table and thought it would be a very difficult job 
but at that time in my life I thought I could do almost anything. 


I took off all the old coats of varnish with paint remover, scraped 
and sanded it down to the bare wood. I put on several coats of white 
shellac and sanded each coat down lightly. I finished it with a coat of 
clear varnish. It was finished and it was a beauty. Mr. Finley gave me 
an A on the project He told me I could deliver it to the Neiblings who 
lived across from the old grain elevator and I could have anything they 
gave me for doing the job. As I carried the table to their home I won- 
dered how much I should ask. I thought eight dollars was a lot of money 
for only a little classtime work. They seemed very pleased and asked me 
if ten dollars would be enough. Of course I was more than satisfied, but 
the best satisfaction was in the good job I had done. I knew it was good 
because my teacher didn't pass anyone on poor work and to get an A it 
had to be about perfect. I did not know it then, but the finish I put on 
that table was the beginning of a friendship that was to later enrich my 
life. 


Mr. Finley helped me build a crystal radio set- We ordered the parts 
out of a catalog and he helped me put it together. It was a good set and 
I could hear from great distance but rather faintly. I was soon building 
a tube set. It was simple to bore the panel in the correct places for 
the control knobs and attach it to a base board. The assembly consisted 
- of a small tuner of about thirty or forty matching metal plates, adjust- 
able cail, socket and radio tube, some fixed condensers, Grid and a soft 
iron core transformer soldered together with copper covered wire and powered 
by a six volt automobile battery. I recall having some difficulty getting 
an antenna up. My teacher from whom I had gotten the diagram of the set 
said it had to be 110 feet long: I had to put it crosswise across my 
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father's property to get that much length. I had two sets of ear phones 
so my friends or family members could share the miracle of radio. 


There were some great programs in those early years of radio. "Molly 
aidFibber McGee" was an institution and "Amos and Andy" and others became 
family bywords. Firsthand weather reports, newscasts and agricultural 
market quotations were given several times daily at appointed hours, It 
became a sport to see how many stations we could identify by their call 
letters. -I often stayed up late and had friends in to listen with me. 


Radio was something very new at that time and had an aura of mystery 
about it. People couldn't understand how it could work, and some didn't 
believe it would work without wires leading in from somewhere like a tele- 
phone wire. It seemed impossible that music and human voices were in the 
air and all we needed was an instrument to make them audible. When the 
newness wore off we had not learned the scientific principles involved in 
its function; we just accepted it and took it for granted as though it were 
always here. Radio came with the same amazement people had experienced a 
generation earlier when the first, historic words from the Bible were sent 
over a wire: "What hath God wrought!" (Num. 23:23) and telegraph was 
born. People no longer seem to express surprise as modern miracles con- 
tinue to be announced and roll off our assembly lines. We might turn two 
of those historic words around and ask, have we lost our sense of wonder 
at "What God hath wrought"?. 


In less than two years I made and sold many of those little one tube 
sets to town people and farmers who were bitten by the early "radio bug.” 
With a few hundred dollars in the bank I imagined myself to be quite a 
"pig wheel" and tasted the vanity of wealth at a very tender age. Commer- 
cially manufactured radio sets began coming into the market at reasonable 
prices, installed in cabinets that made attractive pieces of furniture. 
The hetrodyne circuits came, then the super-hetrodyne with better recep- 
tion. My little business venture had run its course. 


During the school year of 1922-23, on Fridays after school, if I 
didn't have a radio to install, I would go out to visit Aunt Lena and 
Uncle Ed. It was the winter after Dora died and they were lonely. I 
nearly always walked all the way. Sometimes I would catch a ride ona 
wagon with a farmer going home from town, but that was as slow as walking 
and I would get freezing cold. I would rather walk and run some of the 
time to keep warm. It was a little more than a ten-mile walk. Aunt Lena 
always had something hot for me to eat when I got there. The fragrance 
of a wonderful breakfast greeted me in the morning. There was sausage, 
fried potatoes, eggs, toast and jelly. Then I would go rabbit hunting, 

a sport I greatly enjoyed. When I was quite young, before we came to 
Kansas, my father bought me a Stevens 22, single shot rifle. When I went 
to Uncle Ed's I left it at home and used his automatic Remington which 

was a very fine rifle. Young rabbits were plentiful. I usually had enough 
when I was cold enough. JI would come in and clean and wash them off and 
share them with Aunt Lena and take some home. 


Once when I was hunting out at Uncle Ed's place I saw a big grey 
wolf near a cornfield eating some prey. I sneaked up through the corn - 
rows within a few yards of him. I took a slow, careful shot. That wolf 
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jumped into the air six or eight feet and took off across the field 
running like crazy. I guess I was more "shook up" than the wolf. I was 
shaking so much with excitement I had "missed him by a mile." 


Uncle Ed always took me home on Saturday afternoon He seemed more 
like a grandfather to me than an uncle I think he understood the ways 
of a boy. My uncle and aunt were the only relatives we had in Kansas 
and my sister and I had a good relationship with them. The only time my 
aunt ever got angry with me was the time I pulled up her flowers and left 
the weeds She told me the difference but I got mixed up. Uncle Ed often 
laughed about it. 


One day Captain Allen Andrews. of the Andrews Electric Company said 
to me: "Can you drive a Ford truck?" 

I told him I could. He probably thought I was lying but I didn't 
think I was being untruthful. There was no doubt in my mind that I could 
drive a Ford truck. Driver's licenses were not required. in Kansas at 
that time and there was no age limit on drivers. The captain didn t ask 
me if I had ever driven a truck; he asked me if I could drive one- Those 
were two entirely different questions I soon learned. Actually, driv- 
ing a Model T Ford was an exceedingly simple procedure There was no 
gear shift and no coordinated effort required. There were three pedals 
on the floorboard, a simple clutch that worked on a band principle to go 
forward, a reverse clutch to go backward and the brake pedal To drive® 16 
all you had to do was press down on the forward clutch and you were driv- 
ing. You regulated your speed by a hand throttle. The trick wasn’t in 
driving it but in getting the motor started which required a little know 
how. The spark and the choke had to be properly adjusted and you had to 
crank it. But all those things come quite naturally to a boy of sixteen. 


Captain Andrews said, "You had better work for me this summer since 
you are hanging around here most of the time anyway.” 


I first met Captain Andrews when I was his carrier for the Daily World. 

He liked me and gave me good tips. He let me build all my radios in his 
Electric Shop and use his tools His men were out of the shop most all 

day wiring houses and commercial buildings, repairing motors and other 
electrical work. They used the shop mainly for supply and storage E 
already had two jobs besides my radio work. At this time in my life I 
remember my father saying to me many times: "You have too many irons in 
the tire. 


I had taken the job of doing janitorial work in the Methodist ‘Church, 
which was quite a big building since it was the largest church in town. 
My duties consisted of sweeping out once a week, starting and stoking 
coal fires in two furnaces and four stoves all day on Sunday, and some- 
times through the week for special meetings in the wintertime; straighten- 
ing up chairs and dusting off pews, choir chairs and Sunday School tables 
and chairs; and of course the pulpit. The church job brought in twenty- 
five dollars a month. My father helped me with the dusting on Sunday 
morning and closely supervised my work. He wanted no complaints from the 
church people The shaking of the ashes from the furnaces and stoves 
and stoking the fires made much dust. So the dusting had to be done at 
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the last minute before the people came into the church. My sister often 
helped me through the week setting the chairs and with other chores at 
the church. ii : 


One day the minister came out of his office and scolded me for bring- 
ing a girl in the church when I was working. I explained to him (Rev. 
Edward Rice) that she was my sister and she was helping -me with the work. 
He had the idea that I was-playing around with a girlfriend. I thought 
at the time if he wasn't blind he could see it,was my sister and she was 
only twelve years old. We attended the. church there every Sunday and I 
thought he should know who we.were. The church people called him Brother 
Rice. He was rather stern: and scholarly. ,He.was.a good-looking man with 
a full head of grey hair. ff was much in awe of him. 


I learned something about human nature when I was .custodian at the 
Methodist Church: One of the Sunday:School ladies would say: 

"Can't we put this table over here where it should, be?" 

I would say, "Yes, Mam," and.move it where she directed. 

Then another Sunday School lady-would come..in:and say: 

"Let's move the table back where it belongs," 

I would say, "Yes, Mam" and move the. table back where it had-been. I 
tried, but found it impossible to please everyone. I had so many bosses 
I didn't .know whose. directions to follow.: With my father's help I held 
the church job until:I began working ina store. This new job took all 
my after-school and Saturday time. om 


The most difficult A ac Mrs rnc baer Des at the church was to get 
up at five o'clock in the morning, walk about a mile to the. church, and 
get those fires going so the church would be warm by. the. time Sunday School 
started. To raise the temperature in. large rooms with high ceilings from 
ten or twenty. degrees, up to a comfortable seventy. degrees took time and 
much coal shoveling labor. With six fires going there wasn "t any. waiting 
neriods between fire tending. If there was snow to be shoveled on Sunday 
morning my father would go with me:and help but I.was expected to keep 
the snow off the walks that fell: through the week. 


My parents had always. placed. great emphasis on the. Eighth Commandment 
I wondered why it. was right to work on Sunday for the church or the Lord. 
I reasoned that I was. really working for myself since I collected $25 a 
month. .Had.I been working for the Lord I.should have done. it for love 
rather than for money, but I was. definitely doing it for the latter. Did 
the Lord excuse:us for working. on Sunday if we. worked for him but, for no 
one else? As I went ‘about my Sunday.work.I often meditated upon this 
dilemma. I also often’ thought of it during the twenty-five years I was 
a pastor. Sunday was my hard work day; I always looked forward to Monday 
which was ed rest day. 


It might. be. aceedeha to aah a total non-labor Sanne by turning 
off power and light, gas, water taps and: telephone,, all of which cause 
people to work’ on the Sabbath. We could worship and. live in cold rooms, 
eat cold food and live in dark.rooms, -There are some. orthodox Jews who 
do this very thing. Their simple'life in ancient times enabled them to 
live a non-labor Sabbath but in our time there must be a reasonable com- _ 
promise. To me it is wrong to use the Sabbath only or mainly to get 
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material gain or totally for recreational purposes with no part or place 
for the recognition of God on His holy day. This might be too broad or 
narrow for some, but it is a Sabbath concept I can live with. 


Before leaving the church custodian job I want to make this comment. 
I believe there are few jobs in life more difficult than the cleaning 
and care of a building. It is a kind of work most people never notice 
when it i8 done well. Those custodians who do their best too often 
receive petty criticism and small thanks. In the forty years I have 
worked closely with church and seminary custodians I have tried hard to 
be appreciative of their work, to be sympathetic toward their problems, 
and regardless of their age, I have considered them colleagues in the work 
we were trying to do together. 


It was fun working for Captain Andrews, He was very good to me and 
was an easy man to work for. He had other men working out in the shop 
but I was the only one in his small business organization he trusted 
with the combination to the safe. He said he knew I was a. good church 
boy. I wondered about this for I didn't even belong to the church. He 
was a good man in many ways and had a code of honor he strictly observed 
even though he was not a church man. 


When I began working for the Andrews Electric Company in the summer 
of 1923 the Captain wasn't argund the shop much through the day. He 
would come into the store for short intervals and then leave. He had 
asthma very severely and was also an alcoholic. My job consisted of 
pumping gas, selling a few appliances, writing receipts for electric 
motors and other appliances brought in for repair, and taking calls from 
people who wanted any: kind of electrical work done. Sometimes the 
Captain would send me out to deliver batteries and repaired motors. Some- 
times he sent me out to collect on charge accounts, JI learned still more 
about human nature trying to get people to pay their debts. 


We also did a thriving business in bootlegged cigarettes. It was 
degal at that time to sell cigarettes in Kansas. We had mostly our 
regular customers. If someone we didn't know tried to make a purchase 
we didn't know and they didn't indicate they knew the password: "What 
do you have under the bridge?" there was no sale and they were sent else- 
where. All cigarette sales were entered into the day book as "Mdse"” which 
stood for merchandise. -The Kansas prohibition law on the sale of cigar- 
ettes was not rigidly enforced, in fact it was hardly enforced at all. 
There were probably a dozen or more places in town where cigarettes could 
be bought if you knew how to ask for them. Each place had its own pass- 
word. Much of our cigarette business was at night when the Captain was 
there. 


As many cigarettes as I handled and sold it may seem strange that 
' I had no desire to use them. I never smoked until after I was twenty 
years Old. My parents were death against cigarettes and they had no 
special appeal to me at that time. In college I became a casualty to 
smoking because of social pressure, but I was only a casual, occasional 
smoker. It wasn't until I gat into Divinity School that I really got 
"hooked". rae 
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The first summer I was with the Andrews Electric Company J] worked 
six days a week and one evening. My pay was twenty dollars a week. It 
was a high wage for a sixteen-year-old.in those days. I paid my parents 
five dollars a week board and room and had fifteen dollars all for my- 
self. I could save fifty dollars a month on such high wages: The one 
night I had to work was to cover the Captain when he went to Guard. He 
commanded the local unit of the 130th Field Artillery of.the Kansas 
National Guard. 


Going out to collect bills taught me something about the use and 
misuse of credit. At the shop the Captain had. given me a list of no-credit 
names. If I had a question about anyone, even.if their names were not on 
the list, I was to ask him about it.: Frequently, I would have to say to 
a customer: "You'll have to ask the Captain about it.” 


That summer on the 4th of July I had to attend the shop alone and 
it was a big day. A crowd gathered to hear the Dempsey-Gibbons fight. 
They fought it out for fifteen rounds in Shelby, Montana. Our shop was 
the only public place in town where men could gather to hear the fight round 
by round over the radio. All the "toughs" in town and some of our lead- 
ing businessmen were there. More money was bet that day in our little 
shop than I would see for the next ten years. .There was much. excitement 
and some bad tempers flared.. I knew if trouble started I could never 
handle it. I was nervous and wished the Captain was there. He could 
handle things like that in a minute. As it turned out there were no 
problems but it was a day I never forgot. 


The school year of 1923-eh, I was a full freshman and had lost another 
half-year due to my coming into high school:’as a sub-freshman. I either 
had to make it through high school in three and a half years or four and 
a half years as there was no graduation in January. I took the four and 
a half year plan because I.had many interests outside of school, and I 
was in no hurry to get out of high school, for at that time I was sure I 
wouldn't be wanting to go any further. But some things happened to me that 
school year that were to change my outlook and lift my sights. 


In the records of the Methodist Church in Hiawatha, Kansas, there is 
an entry that my sister: and I were received into membership on "confess- 
ion of faith" on February 17, 1924. .This was just ten days after my 
seventeenth birthday. As I recall there were a few adults and other 
youngsters standing with us when we were asked certain questions of 
Christian commitment. I felt good about it for I thought I was doing the 
right thing. However, it was not meaningful to me at the time. No in- 
structions explaining the meaning of the step we were taking were given 
us. 1 was attending Sunday School, church and Epworth League regularly; 
perhaps that was thought to be sufficient. It was probably through Mr. 
Corken's influence that I took this step. My parents had not urged me 
but I think they had given approval to the minister. I was doing the 
custodial work at the church at that time and became well acquainted with 
some of the more prominent members who had leadership positions. They 
were good people. Some who took a personal interest in me were Mr. Corken, 
my Sunday School teacher, Mr. Neff, our Sunday School Superintendent, Mrs. 
Copland, our Epworth League sponsor, Mr. Ellis, local banker and our church 
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_ treasurer, Mr. Middlebrook, my employer for two years. 


I liked to sing the hymns, attend my Sunday School class and the 
Epworth League, (a high school youth group that met on Sunday evening). 
I especially enjoyed the Christmas observances and programs, the special 
music and the fragrance of the big cedar tree that was always brought 
into the church, 


In the late spring of 1924 we had a change of ministers. Our new 
minister, Reverend Frank Waring, was: to have a tremendous influence upon 
my future life. He was a great preacher. Some of his powerful sermons 
were unforgettable. Through my association with him in our youth activi- 
ties and through his preaching I gained some new concepts of God that put 
some meaning and relevance in religion at a crucial time in my life. Up 
to this time I had been cold, lost and confused in the area of religion 
inspite of the emphasis put upon it by my parents. My understanding of 
religion consisted of a narrow band of gold made up of people called "the 
saved" which stretched out across a massive grey-and black area of humanity 
called the "worldly" or "unsaved." Since God confined his interest and 
attention mainly to those of the gold band area I considered myself an 
outsider. I had some. "hang-ups" on death, sex, why good people suffer and 
the evil ones so often prosper, how to sort out the so-called good and bad 
things of life, etc. I had not yet been introduced to the philosophy of 
religion and did not know these were age-old questions. Since I never 
heard anyone talk about them I thought. the problems were peculiar to me. 


Reverend Waring believed that religion had to do more with the or- 
dinary things of daily life than with crisis situations. To him, religion 
was something more than an individual escape hatch from a sunken world 
that God had more or less abandoned. Religion was not a safety belt or’ 
an insurance policy against trouble, failure or death. He believed God 
worked through the laws he had established rather than through a continu- 
ous chain of miracles. Sex was something sacred and reserved for that 
special person who would some day share our total life. Of course this 
didn't answer all the questions, but it helped. 


Reverend Waring emphasized the character building aspect of religion. 
He taught that true religion was expressed in the character of a man more 
than any claim he might make to personal salvation. The Methodist Church 
in Hiawatha had a number of men who exemplified to me this Christian 
character he talked about, such men as those named in a previous paragraph. 
All this made sense to me. I could no longer think of religion as a 
"gold band" affair. Faith must have a character value and a community 
outreach, 


Perhaps at this time I had gained enough maturity to begin to think. 
_ Reverend Waring became the "Sower" in the Savior's parable. The seed he 
planted fell on receptive, fertile soil. I thought deeply about life 
for the first time. I also thought I might like to become a minister if 
I could be like Reverend Waring. 


The summer of 1924, I continued with the Andrews Electric Company. 
I felt more confident on the job and was given more responsibility in paying 
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and collecting bills and doing other office work. That summer I also 
learned to type using the double index finger system. Did I hear you 
laugh? I can do sixty words a minute with two fingers in total darkness. 
Can you do that well with eight fingers? Of course I do make a few 
mistakes, quite a few. 


Occasionally when there was a group of men around the shop with 
Captain Andrews and I didn't respond to a dirty story or didn't accept 
an offered cigarette, the Captain would. say: "Johnnie is a good church 
member." 


He said it in a way I always understood that he respected and trusted 
me. I knew he wouldn't be giving the key to the shop to many of those 
who drank and traded stories and jokes. This gave me.some satisfaction 
and a smug feeling of superiority. At such times I had work to do and kept 
myself busy. 


About this time my father built a new house on Kickapoo Street. 
It was exactly a mile west of the high school. My sister and I walked 
to and from school not only morning and evening but usually for noon 
lunch. I vividly recall an incident that happened when we lived there 
that revealed my character to be of much baser metal than sterling. Our 
parents were away in Sabetha, Kansas, and my sister and I were at home 
alone. We were eating lunch and she was taunting me about something and 
wouldn't let up. JI told her if she didn't stop it I was going to stick 
my fork in her head. She kept right on and my temper flared. I struck 
her and she dodged back as the fork came down into her leg slightly above 
the knee. I was very frightened at what I had done and remember suffer- 
ing great remorse over this act of violence. It. frightened me to realize 
that I was a potential murderer. She still carries.a tiny scar there 
above her left knee. My sister and I did very little scrapping. We 
seldom had any differences. Had we been nearer the same age there may have 
been more occasion for friction, 


My National Guard discharge shows that I joined the 130th Field 
Artillery of the Kansas National Guard on June 19, 1924. Captain Andrews | 
hadn't influenced my decision to enlist. .My parents were negative on the 
matter. They thought it might be a bad influence but they raised no serious 
objections. The Captain was pleased to get a replacement for me the two 
weeks we were in camp at Fort Riley. JI feel the years I served in the 
National Guard were well spent. JI joined for social reasons. Several of 
my good friends, Clarence Hubbard, Fritz Kinzie, Ben Davis, Byron Johnson, 
and others belonged to the Guard and we enjoyed it. They were good com- 
panions and there were no special temptations more than a young man would 
meet with in school or around town. JI was proud of my uniform and always 
kept it cleaned and pressed. It felt warm against my body on winter nights 
when I went to drill. We were issued two uniforms, one for winter and one 
for summer wear. The two weeks in camp we were paid a dollar and ten cents 
a day and the same amount for our Monday night drill each week throughout 
the year. When we advanced in rank:we were paid slightly more. 
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After I was in the Guard about a year J] was made a gunner on a 
French 75mm. I learned to operate the drum on the metered gunsight 
and memorized L-A-R-S. Left meant to add and right meant to subtract 
the number of degrees from zero or from a former position when one or 
more corrections were being made. I Ccould':do iti as. fast as.an 
officer could bark out the numbers. After the sighting drum was set 
an officer would order "FIRE" and the gunner would pull the lanyard 
and fire the piece. The cannon was called "the piece." The shock 
or recoil from the piece would almost unseat the gunner from the small 
steel saddle where he sat. We would fire shrapnel at concealed tar- 
gets on the other side of a distant hill. An officer would phone down 
from 0.P. (observation point) and tell us how we were doing. We then 
made corrections and shot another volly. It was fun, especially at 
camp where we used real live ammunition and shot over real hills 
rather than practice and imaginary ones as we did on drill night and 
through the winter months. 


I recall an interesting and rather frightening experience one 
winter night returning home from drill. I was waiting under a street 
light for a freight train te pass. Quite a large man jumped out of 
a freight car and ran up to attack me. When he saw I was wearing a 
military uniform he suddenly stopped, turned around and jumped back 
on the moving train. I wondered if he suddenly became afraid when he 
saw I was a soldier or if he had some respect for the uniform I was 
wearing. 


In the Guard at camp in the summer there was always much gambling 
going on but I never was interested in risking my money--except once. 
My good friend, Byron Johnson and I had just gotten our pay checks 
cashed. We were waiting for the train to take us: home from camp. We 
began matching coins and paying off in dollars. I won about all of 
Byron's week's pay. I felt so bad about it I finally persuaded him to 
take the money back. I was glad when he said he would do it if it 
made me feel better. I never gambled again in my life, not even on 
slot machines. 


In the fall of 1924, I started the sophomore year in high school. 
Radio fever had subsided and I had returned to the wonderful world of 
books. I again became a regular patron of the Carnegie Public Library 
in our town. That has been the story of my life. Books are the home 
port of every voyage I have taken into the world of activity. Books 
have given me knowledge of the world, faith in God, myself and my fellow- 
men, Skills in my work and pleasure in my leisure hours. 


There was another world I was becoming aware of--the Wonderful 
World of Girls. That year I had my first real girlfriend. Her name 
was May Bruning. She was quite a pretty girl but not popular because 
she was a "loner." She would smile real warmly when I passed her in 
the halls so I asked her for a date. She had a cat-like grace and a 
cat-like independence. On our first date I took her to a: school ban- » 
quet in the City Auditorium. It was a grand affair. The dinner was 
followed by some good entertainment. May was a regular attender at 
our Methodist youth group. We went to school parties and church affairs 
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and danced around together on the sly, because dancing was forbidden 
in our church. Mostly, I walked her home after youth meetings on 
Sunday nights. We went around together for about two years. She 
was older than I by a year and I am sure she considered me quite 
poyish. She dated with others but with me most. We never got 
emotionally attached because we both had many other interests. 


One time I made May real mad. I told her that her music was 
"punk." That was the equivalent of what’kids mean today when they 
say "it stinks." She played the piano but all she played was popular 
trash. Since my music appreciation class with Miss Zimmérman I be- 
came a self-styled critic and-music snob. I played the clarinet, 
mostly by ear TI had, some lessons but the teacher quit me because 
I wouldn't or thought I couldn't stop playing by ear. I traded my 
old Albert system clarinet for a violin and traded the violin for 
a Hawaiian guitar and my first year in college I traded the Hawaiian 
guitar for a Victrola. I learned to play tunes on all these instru- 
ments but I played the last one best, JI sang second tenor in our 
high school quartette and played the harmonica quite well. That was 
the meager extent of my musical accomplishment which I have not im- 
proved upon through the years. 


There was another girl whose name was Alice Hamm who came regu- 
larly to our church youth group. I wanted to date her very much but 
her folks wouldn't let her go out with boys. I fell real hard for 
her. She wore clothes that were on the old-fashioned side which made 
her look different from the other girls, but that didn't make any 
difference to me, She was a textbook worm and won the Latin prize in 
high school. I believe her father was a judge in the county court. 
Her parents were very strict. 


In my senior year in high school when I was looking at colleges, 
I visited Baker University. I met Alice on campus. I couldn't be- 
lieve the transformation that had taken place. She was dressed real 
chic with a change in hair style. I didn't know she was so pretty! 
She had very pretty reddish hair, green-gray eyes and she could fill 
a sweater out as well as any college girl I ever saw! She invited me 
to dinner at her sorority dining hall. When I got there that evening 
I was a little late and the girls were already seated at the table. 
When I came into the dining hall Alice came over to meet me and all 
the girls began to sing: "Let Me Call You Sweetheart." When we were 
all seated I could see she was pleased at the attention we were re- 
ceiving. I wished I. could have been her boyfriend, as I think we 
could have made beautiful music together, but it was too late for a 
romance. Our lives would soon take divergent paths. I never saw her 
again after that day. 


The only other girlfriend I had in high school was Ruth Parsels. 
She was shapely and had a very snappy personality. She dressed real 
"sharp" and was quite good looking, inspite of a dominant nose. I 
got quite involved with her through our Methodist Church youth group 
in which we were both officers. She was a big "cut up" and was always — 
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making a big noise about something. We didn't get along well together 
and every time I went out with her, or almost every time, there was 
more aggrevation than pleasure. She was a very nice girl but we didn't 
seem to agree on many things. I think my main attraction to her was 
physical. She occasionally had the use of her father's car. One 
night we were out together and began arguing about college. She said 
I was going to a "dumb" college that no one had ever heard about in 

a town that couldn't even be found on a map. I can't recall how I 

got her so provoked. Finally, she got under my skin and I told her 
she was a witch and she even laoked like one--a veiled reference to 
her nose. She got the message and also got very angry. She ordered 
me out of her car. I was angry enough to willingly oblige. A few 
days later I left for college. In high school I didn't do well in the 
Wonderful World of Girls. I am sure my social IQ was very low. 


Sex was a word not in common use fifty years ago. All its per- 
versions and distortions were as commonly known then as now, but 
not as widely practiced nor discussed. In those days, sex was a 
word on an application form followed by a short line upon which you 
must write F or M. Why is it that generation after generation must 
get its sex education from across the tracks? There was a bar room 
ditty I first heard sung by a soldier, "I Learned About Women from 
Women." I have forgotten the verse but the concept was that we learn 
by doing. We all knew there were girls in high school that would 
and those who wouldn't, and the line was sharply drawn between the 
two. 


Some of the rough boys at school bragged about their conquests 
and were always ready to give their buddies and anyone else who was 
interested in listening, the girl's name, address and telephone number. 
I walked a girl home one night who was currently being passed around. 
I didn't know it that night but I sure found out the next day at 
school. To me this was a brutal, debasing way to treat another human 
being. Reverend Waring had gotten to me, He talked plainly about 
such things to young people, especially for those times. As much 
as it might delight the imagination, I had no experience of this 
kind with girls. In fact, I had never "necked" or "petted" in high 
school and I turned twenty years old in my senior year. 


Yes, I was very inexperienced, but I was advanced into manhood 
far enough to know that girls were delightfully necessary for a boy's 
social development. JI had formed some generalities about girls. 

They were different, not only in the countour of their bodies and 
the satin texture of their skin, but they thought and acted different 
than boys. They were hard to compete with academically. Of course, 
that could be partly explained by the fact that they didn't have 
anything much to do but study books. They didn't work, they didn't 
hunt, they didn't build radios and they didn't engage in endless 
practice for athletic contests. They were favored by teachers. 

Girls were also more aggressive and more obnoxiously demonstrative 
and if they were good looking it was amazing what they could get 
away with. I later had to considerably revise these early estimates. 
I learned that both men and women have their individual differences, 
their weaknesses and their strengths. I learned that men and women 
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are not greatly different, basically. They have the same hungers and 
are driven by the same human forces. They reach out and aspire for the 
same rewards. Years later, further experience taught me there is this 
important difference in a man and a woman. The woman’ is more finely made 
than the man, both in body and spirit. First, God made the man but he 
improved on the second model which was the woman. I do not expect 

young people to understand this, but no man doubts it who has lived in 

a happy relationship with a loving Bonpence with whom he has been a 
partner in the procreation of life. 


Now let us go back to my first years of high school and record 
more of my work experiences which were moeu more successful than my 
social adventures. 


Captain Andrews sold his’ business and went to California for his 
health. He did much, much more for me than I am sure he ewer realized 
and I was very sorry to have him leave town. In the fall of 1924-25 
I worked a few months for The McClellan 5 and 10 cent store. It was 
another after-school and Saturday job. As stock boy I opened boxes and 
barrels of merchandise and distributed it to the various departments : 
of the store. They had the largest candy business in town. The boss 
said we could eat all we wanted, but never to carry anything out of 
the store without first paying for it. I took him at his word and 
gorged myself on jelly beans the first week I was there. We sold 
barrels of them and they were real fresh. Being fond of licorice I 
liked to pick out the black ones. Perhaps these lines will capture 
some of that experience: ) 


JELLY BEANS 
When I was young and in my teens 
I was very fond of jelly beans. 
Thought ‘I, "Some day when I’ am Setanta 


and have the means 
I'll buy a bushel of jelly beans." 


Now I'm old and have the means 
et I no longer care for gouty beans, 


During the school Christmas vacation when I was free from school 
I helped out at Melonsky's Grocery Store during the hours I wasn't 
at McClellan's. The two stores were only about fifty yards apart on 
the same street. Kids today probably wouldn't recognize it as a 
grocery store. Very few items were factory packaged. Nearly every- 
thing was sold in bulk. Butter, lard, peanut butter, were scooped 
from big vats and weighed on thin wooden trays by the ‘pound for each 
customer. Most families bought bacon by the side, flour by the 50# 
sack and sugar by the 100# sack. Crackers and several kinds of cookies 
were taken from barrels and weighed out by the pound. Prunes, raisins, 
and other kinds of dried fruit “came packed: in large wooden boxes. A 
big metal claw was used to dig out a pound or two at a time. Large 
bunches of bananas hung in the store windows to ripen. A hook-shaped 
knife was used to cut the bananas from the stock. At that time bananas 
sold for .15 cents a pound and if they were a little over-ripe, two 
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pounds for a quarter. This is the only food item I can think of 
that is about the same price now as it was fifty years ago. Kerosene 
(coal oil) was another common item sold in grocery stores. It was 
used for lamps and for the New Perfection cook stoves that were re- 
placing the old kitchen range cook stoves, People brought their kero- 
sene cans which held between two and five gallons. The cans were 
filled from a large tank then a small potato, was pressed on the spout 
to keep the kerosene from splashing out over the other groceries. 
After waiting on a customer for kerosene the clerk had to wash his 
hands carefully so he could handle other food items without. taste 
contamination. We didn't worry about other kinds of contamination. 
The chain stores and big super markets were unknown. Working in a 
grocery store in those days was hard work, Almost everything had to 
be weighed or measured. It took about a half dozen men to operate a 
neighborhood grocery store. 


While working at Melonsky's Grocery store I met Ben Davis who 
also worked there. His people were not church people but I got Ben to 
come to our Methodist Youth Group. We became very close friends. Ben 
often came to our home and my parents were very fond of him. Our 
friendship continued through high school and. college. 


In those years during the Christmas season, buffalo meat was 
often shipped in and sold at lower. prices than beef. It sold in large 
pieces and was bought by large families or people who cut it up in 
small pieces and divided it with neighbors. I have eaten buffalo. 
meat at the National Guard wild game dinners we held every winter, 

It is a little darker than beef and has a slightly sweet taste. 


In 1925, about Easter time, I quit McClellan's store and began 
working at the Golden Rule Store for better pay. It was the largest 
department store in the hortheastern part of the state. This business 
was owned and operated by Horace Middlebrook. He was a very remark- 
able man and I learned many things from him. . He was the first person 
who ever called me Mr, Heidenreich. He was always formal and very 
courteous. He was also an especially kind man. 


I began as stock boy and custodian, It was a good job with good 
pay. My father insisted, "I had too many irons in the fire" and it 
was agreeable to me to give up the church janitorial job. I learned 
much from that church job and I would like to make this comment before 
passing on to other events in my life. I believe there are few jobs 
more difficult than the cleaning and care of a building. The harder 
you work the less people notice what you have done. It is only when 
you slight your work that they notice. Those who do their best and 
go to extra effort often receive only petty criticism and small thanks. 
In the forty years I have worked closely with church and Seminary 
custodians I have gone out of my way to notice and praise their work. 
Regardless of the custodian's age or social position in life, I have 
considered him a colleague in the work we were trying to do together 
rather than as an underling doing work inferior to my own. 


Kindness was the first lesson I learned .from.Mr. Middlebrook. 
The first day I was in the store I was running the vacuum cleaner in 
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the ladies ready-to-wear department. The thin carpet runners in the 
church were easy to clean, but the deep pile of the store carpet, 

was giving me some resistance. I was getting the job done as fast 

as I could. Mr. Middlebrook could have directed one of several 

others in the store to show me how to vacuum deep pile carpet but he 
did it himself. He explained that speed wasn't important in properly 
cleaning a carpet. Ina very unembarrassing and kindly way he showed 
me how it was done or the way he wanted it done. He made me feel like 
he was sharing the work with me. I had never experienced such gentle- 
manly kindness. About this time in my literature class in school I 
learned these lines from "Nobility" by Alice Cary: 


"There's nothing so kingly as kindness, 
And nothing so royal as truth.” 


I applied these lines to Mr. Middlebrook and in the years that have 
passed when I heard those lines quoted I have thought of him. 


At the store it was my main job to open the packages and boxes 
of all incoming merchandise, check carefully if the full order had 
been shipped and distribute the merchandise to the different depart- 
ments. I was to keep all empty boxes burned in the big incinerator 
and keep the stockroom tidy. Mr. Middlebrook frequently came in and 
out of the store through the stockroom and I made sure there was never 
any clutter there for him to.see. He gave me many compliments. Ry 
the summer of 1925 there was another boy in the stockroom and cleai:: 
ing the carpet. I was clerking fulltime in the men's ready-to-wear 
department. This was certainly the most prestigeous job in town “or 
a high school boy. 


Mr. Middlebrook's day was usually spent in his office. Occasion- 
ally he would come out into the store to get some exposure to the 
public. I will never forget the time he showed me how to sell a 
shirt. Shirts were kept in boxes on shelves at about eye level so 
sizes could be read easily. A customer came in to buy a shirt. 

He was a farmer and was dressed in rough clothing. The boss took 
over. After a pleasant greeting he selected a box of our most ex- 
pensive shirts in what he judged to be the correct size for the man. 
Mr. Middlebrook carefully took the shirt from the box and held it 

in his hands to give the customer the best possible look at the shirt. 
He handled the shirt in a way that suggested it was a very valuable 
garment. He also fondled that shirt. When the man learned it was 
his correct size he bought it without even asking the price. The 
farmer went on his way pleased that he had bought such a fine shirt. 


Mr. Middlebrook explained, "If you are a good salesman you can 
greatly influence the buyer by the way you handle the merchandise." 
He added, "Always try to sell the better quality garment first. You 
compliment the customer by implying that he is the kind of person 
who would appreciate the best quality,” 


I have been able to apply these principles of salesmanship jin 
many different situations in dealing with people throughout my life. 
I also learned from Mr. Middlebrook that good business is only good 
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business when both buyer and seller profit by the transaction. If a. 
customer was dissatisifed with a purchase, no matter what the reason, 
his money was refunded. The only consideration of the store was that 
the customer must be satisfied. I learned what the Golden Rule meant 
as it applied to business. I later worked for business organizations 
that did not have high standards of integrity. To them business 

was business and I was very aware of the difference. 


Working in the men's department my immediate boss and depart- 
ment head was Mr. Seward Niebling. I was glad I had put the best 
possible finish on that old antique table. JI have, learned in life 
that a job well done is often an open door to a larger opportunity. 
Seward and I became very close friends. He taught me many good things 
He didn't have a son and I didn't have a brother, so our association 
took on that kind of relationship. 


Seward had a strong interest in cultural things and drew my 
interest in that direction by things he shared with me about art. 
He took me to Kansas City one Friday evening on a Missouri Pacific 
Railroad excursion trip to soak up some culture. We heard Paderewski 
play a concert in the Municipal Auditorium. The famous Polish 
pianist came to America to play several concerts in major cities across 
the nation as a benefit for the Polish people who were suffering 
great postwar privation at that time. It was a great experience 
for me to hear one of the world's greatest musicians. JI had never 
seen so many people in one place before. When Paderewski played . 
his own composition "Minuet in G Minor" there was a standing, 
thundering ovation and also when he played "Polonaise" which was 
very popular at that time. Seward and I arrived back in Hiawatha 
before dawn Saturday, morning. | 


Another winter Seward and I made a similar excursion to Kansas 
City to see "The Miracle Play." It was one of the greatest stage 
productions that ever played the major cities of our country. 
Diana Manners, the noted British actress, played the role of a nun 
who was changed into a stone madonna because of her sin. Asa 
reward for her lover's adoration and faith, she was brought to life 
again. The moral of the play was the indestructible nature of love. 
To what depths of degradation the theater has fallen since those days: 


It may seem strange to the reader that I remember such small 
details after the passing of fifty years, but it seems more strange 
to me that I sometimes have trouble remembering what I did yesterday. 
These years of growing up were impressionable years and the things 
I remember were those most impressive to me at the time. 


In the years that followed when I went home to see my parents 
I always went into the Golden Rule Store to greet Seward and Mr. 
Middlebrook. You can realize my great sadness when word came that 
Seward and Mr. Middlebrook had been killed together in an automobile 
accident. 
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In the early summer of 1926, Mr. Middlebrook let me off work 
for two weeks to attend Hi-Y camp. Hi-Y was the junior organization 
of the YMCA. We had a Hi-Y unit in our high school and Jerry Miller 
and I were chosen to attend Hi-Y camp. It was at a lakeside on the 
old Santa Fe Trail near Elmdale, Kansas. Pioneers had stopped there 
to water their oxen. A program of recreation, Bible study, crafts 
and athletics had been planned for us. It was a choice experience 
in my life. I liked it much better than military camp. We met with 
some of the choice youth leaders from across the state. They were 
short of adult leadership. Since I was two years older than most 
of the boys I was made a senior leader. J] was the eighth boy ina 
group of which I was leader. Each group had their own perambuable 
walk-around tent as living quarters and a large assembly hall was on 
the grounds where all the groups met for activities and other gath- 
erings. In our craft classes we worked on tooling leather and braid- 
ing. I liked the recreational periods, mainly the swimming and water 
sports. JI had learned to swim when I was quite young in [ndiana, 
but I improved my swimming that summer and was one of several of 
the boys who was able to swim across the little lake. We also had 
rifle practice under very close supervision. I remember that summer 
at camp reading out of a Twentieth Century Edition of the New Testa- 
ment. I had not known before that there was any New Testament dif- 
ferent from the regular King James version. The most outstanding 
event of that camp experience happened one afternoon when I went 
out alone to consider what my life work might be--a camp assignment 
for each boy. I walked along the old Santa Fe Trail hoping I might 
find an old rusty ox shoe. They had become a rare collector's item. 
I didn't find an ox shoe but I found myself. 


When I came home from that two-week camp experience I told my 
parents I was going to college and prepare for the Christian ministry. 
Not many high school graduates went on to college in those days, My 
announcement met with stark silence. No one in our family had been 
a minister. Where would the maney come from? My parents knew they 
could not send me to college and they did not think it possible for 
me to earn my way without cops iqerable help. Where could we expect 
to receive such help? In my senioy year in high school I read more 
books, some of which had been suggested by Reverend Waring. I con- 
tinued working at the store. I belonged to a singing group. We had 
practice during one of our study periods which was the only free time 
I had. I did better in my studies. 


I had another experience that winter I think worthy of recording. 
One cold winter night one of my friends asked me ta go "coon huntin" 
with a group of about a dozen young fellows from the Guard. I hadn't 
been "coon huntin" though it was a popular winter sport in our part 
of the country. We took plenty of refreshment, loads of sandwiches, 
doughnuts, cookies and jugs of cider and one jug of bootleg corn 
whiskey. That was in prohibition times. "Coon huntin" began about 
10:00 p.m. and continued to the first flush of dawn. We built a big 
camp fire near a creek and settled down to wait for the dogs to work. 
As soon as the dogs got a "coon up a tree" they started barking like 
crazy. We would run to the dogs and throw a search light up into 
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the tree. As soon as the raccoon was spotted he was shot out of the 
tree. We had to be careful when he hit the ground that the dogs 
didn't tear him apart for the pelt was valuable. When the "coon was 
bagged" we returned to the campfire to enjoy the refreshments. This 
process was repeated many times during the course of the night. I 
didn't enjoy seeing the little beasts killed. It seemed like a poor 
sport to me. The little raccoon didn't have a fighting chance. Dur- 
ing the long night one of my friends got so drunk and sick we thought 
he was going to die. Much of that raw liquor in those days was poison. 
We got several raccoons but our hunt was'cut short due to the condition 
of my friend who had become completely immobile. Some of us took him 
to town to the Guard stables and spent the rest of the night sobering 
him up. About breakfast time we got him on his feet and I walked him 
home. 


In my life I have always been thankful I could say truthfully 
that I never took a drink of liquor in any form in-my life. I guess 
the intense hatred my father and mother had for the stuff rubbed off 
On me. 


About this time I had another interesting work experience, They 
remodeled the Citizen's State Bank in Hiawatha. Mr. Ellis, our Sunday 
School Superintendent at church, was president of the bank. He hired 
me as night watchman at the bank while the front was being torn out 
and replaced with tera cota stone. I slept on an army cot near the 
desk. Mr. Ellis put a loaded .38 revolver in a drawer within handy 
reach. I was accustomed to using hand guns in the Guard when we had 
45 pistol practice. I took the .38 out of the drawer a few times and 
looked at it, but was glad I never had a chance to use it. 


Not many years later when-my scale of values was being revised, 
I turned against guns. Guns are good for nothing except to kill or 
practice to kill and I disliked killing anything. While in the 
Guard I once cut down a small tree with a machine gun: Thinking 
about this later it seemed a crude act of violence. How much greater 
the wrong to cut down the life of a human being. 


One of my high school friends was Clarence Hubbard. We sang in 
the high school quartette together and we worked at Middlebrook’ to- 
gether. He was active in our Methodist Church Youth group. We once 
made a trip to Baker University together to look at the college. 

The forward bands of his old Ford were badly worn. The only way we 
could get up some of the hills was to back up.’ The reverse bands were 
still quite good. 


My best friend in college was Ben Davis. We could talk to- 
gether for hours. My mother said she didn't know what we could find to 
talk about so much. Ben was a good looking blonde boy and a fine 
athlete. He went to Highland College for two years then followed 
me to Central where he got an athletic scholarship. He married a 
girl from Pella and after college worked for the Maytag Corporation. 
When I was pastor at Riverhead, L.I., Ben came out to visit us on 
a business trip to New York. I haven't had any contact with him 
since that time. 
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Another. good high school friend was Earl Watson. I spent .much 
time in the Watson home and Earl's parents were very good to me. Earl 
played in the National Guard Band and was an advanced piano student. 
He wanted to make music his life work but later went into the motion 
picture business. Earl was also a top mechanic, He could take the 
motor of his old Dodge down, clean out the carbon, grind the valves 
and put it together again. He taught me some things about cars but 
not much, for my interest didn't run to mechanics. Earl first got 
me interested in Central College. He was a student there in the 
College of Music. 


The summer of 1927 was an anxious time for me. A’ junior college 
at Highland, Kansas, was nearby. It fed into Kansas University. I 
desperately wanted to go to Baker University in Baldwin, Kansas, but 
it didn't seem possible. It was our own Methodist University and 
Reverend Waring had gone there. It was an expensive school and I 
had little money. I prayed hard about it but I had stopped expect- 
ing miracles. I had also written to Central College expressing my 
desire to enter the ministry. I asked about work opportunities and 
sent them a transcript of my high school credits. To my great sur- 
prise I was offered a full ministerial student scholarship. There 
were only two requirements: (1) I must transfer my church membership 
to The First Reformed Church in Pella and (2) agree to serve the 
Dutch Reformed Church in America for at least five years as a pastor 
after I finished Divinity School. The scholarship extended on from 
four years of college to three years of Divinity School. This seemed 
fantastic and a miraculous answer to my prayer. The scholarship 
covered full tuition and board and room. All I had to worry about 
was my books, fees and personal items. 


I remember buying a trunk and getting my college wardrobe to- 
gether in my last weeks of employment in the Golden Rule Store. I 
bought two nice suits, a white V-neck shaker knit sweater, popular 
college style shoes, and a good supply of shirts, socks and other 
accessories. I was going to be well dressed. At least I would make 
a good first impression. 


Before leaving this section of my story I want to say "Thank You" 
with all my heart to many good people who helped me grow up. Among 
the most outstanding were: Sam Wienger, Daisy Moore, Hattie Zimmer- 
man, the greatest teacher I ever had because she gave me a thirst 
for learning, Captain Andrews, Rebecca Keiner, our city librarian, 

R. D. Corken, my Sunday School teacher, Horace Middlebrook, Seward 
Niebling and my pas:tor, Reverend Frank L. Waring. 


I also give a special tribute of thanks to my good parents 
whose patience and tolerance allowed me to make some mistakes. They 
gave me the freedom to expand my life into good experiences and 
choose my own way. They encouraged me to learn to work and be self- 
supporting. They always insisted on my paying board when I had good 
summer jobs and lived at home, not because they needed my support 
but to teach me to be self-reliant. Considering what little they 
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had I think they did wonderfully well by me. In my opinion, they 
were as generous with me in my late teens as parents should be with- 
out being too permissive. 


I also want to especially thank the Methodist Church in Hiawatha 
where I received much of my early moral and spiritual training. In 
the Epworth League (Methodist Youth Group) I had many wholesome com- 
panions both boys and girls who also enriched my youth. 
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John Heidenreich, age 19. Letter and birthday card. This was the first 
birthday card I had ever received. It impressed me very much. I remember 
the day I received it, February 8, 1925--my 18th birthday. 
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CHAPTER IV 


COLLEGE AND DIVINITY SCHOOL 


One morning early in September, 1927, Earl Watson and I left for 
college in his old Dodge. Most highways, even between major cities 
were surfaced with gravel. It was a journey of about three hundred 
miles. We arrived in Des Moines, capital city of Iowa the first day, 
stayed all night at the YMCA and made it into Pella by mid-afternoon 
the next day. 


Pella was a small place with not more than three or four thousand 
population, It had been settled by Dutch immigrants in the eighteen 
forties seeking religious freedom and better economic opportunities. 
They had called their little city "Pella" which is the name of a city in 
the Bible meaning "City of Refuge." The town still retained some of its 
old world character. There were public coffee houses, great tulip beds 
in the park and a few older citizens still wearing wooden shoes. 


Our first stop was at Moulpolders, a popular student coffee house 
and restaurant. The college "literary societies" were already rushing 
the new crop of freshmen. The Philo men were swarming the place. From 
there we went to the campus to get our room assignments so we could leave 
off our luggage. The one big dorm on campus was for women students. All 
the college men were housed in private homes where the upstairs floors 
were turned into student quarters. 


I was assigned a home ideally located a block off campus on an up- 
stairs floor that housed eight students in four rooms. My roommate was 
Jacob Hooksma from Sioux City, Iowa, an area that had also been set- 
tled in early days by Hollanders., More than half of the studentbody at 
Central came from this area of the state. 


Registration had already started. With help from some upper 
classmen I finished my registration promptly. Most of the students 
were taking meals at the college dining hall which took up all the base- 
ment space of the women’s dorm, Weekly meal tickets cost $h 50- Even 
in those times it didn't seem possible that a person could eat very 
well so inexpensively. Week after week during my four college years 
I never ate better meals in my life. I don't know how it was possible 
to feed hungry students for twenty-two and a half cents a meal! 


I started college with a bang. Two events took place the first 
week that gave me a name on campus The name was The-Boy-in-the-White 
Sweater. These events were my being elected freshman member of the Stu- 
dent Council, which was a very prestigeous position and my dating the most 
popular girl on campus. She took me to her home to meet her family She 
lived in the only private residence on campus, Dunn Cottage, home of the 
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President of the college who was her father. 


The "White Sweater" identity stayed with me for some time. Dress 
was a status symbol in those days as the lack of it is today. One trip 
to Des Moines rounded out my wardrobe. With some local color added I 
was in first rank as one of the well dressed men on campus. The right 
kind of clothing was important as to cut, color, brand and the way it 
was worn. Hand tied, butterfly bow ties were the fad. I had several 
that were a bright red of various designs. The white sweater and the 
red bow tie became my hallmark. Perhaps clothes "don't make the man,' 
but they do give him a headstart. It's best to take care of the import- 
ant things first; studies could wait until later. 


1 


Her name. was Elizabeth Wesselink. Her family called her "Ebit" 
and the kids on campus called her "Prexy" and her close friends called 
her Betty. She was good looking, friendly to everyone, fun-loving and an 
excellent student. She spread her warmth around campus being careful not 
to allow any boy to take her out of circulation. She was a sophomore, a 
Delphi and a college boy's dream. . 


After going on Student’ Council, I was rushed by all the "literary 
societies." The Philomathians were the oldest and most select. The 
Chrestomathians were coming into their own with most of the athletes and 
student leaders on campus in their membership. I had a choice so I be- 
came a Chresto. I soon learned that the "literary societies" had no con- 
nection with literature. They were local fraternities and sororities. 
The only legal Greek letter fraternities on campus were the scholastic 
fraternities which were on the campus of every accredited college or 
university; the most prestigeous of these being Phi Beta Kappa, of 
course. The "literary socities" were campus social clubs and filled 
their important function because the social boundaries of the town were 
very limited. 


I liked my roommate very much. Jake and I were both Chrestos. We 
studied well together except that he was more studious than I and his 
courses were quite different from mine. We would study two hours, go 
for coffee and come back and study for two more hours. Had I continued 
on this program I would have been in good shape but I soon grew weary 
of studying night after night. I had lost all my freedom. I felt 
smothered and restricted. I had not yet learned to discipline myself in 
study. 


_ dake was a chain smoker. In the evening he would light one cigarette 
off another and the air in our small room became blue. I got headaches 
and thought if I took up smoking it wouldn't bother me so much. I always 
said I took up smoking in self-defense. 


It became impossible to make adequate preparation for the heavy 
academic schedule I had undertaken. There were no counselors to advise 
me; it was a "sink or swim" situation, Greek was tough. It was all 
memory work, grammar and vocabulary. Professor Bosh was a kind man but 
a hard master. He used the dentist method of drill, drill, drill. He had 
us at the blackboard every day and I couldn't perform. There were too 
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many other classes to prepare for every day. Chemistry was also a drag. 

I didn't have the math background to do the problems in college chemistry. 
The double period in chem lab the other students seemed to enjoy was 
eternally long and uninteresting. Pressure began to build up. I finally 
decided to drop both courses which was a mistake. I could have handled one 
of the two difficult courses with my other subjects with a little more 
effort. I lost a half semester in dropping two four hour courses and came 
to the conclusion that I was not smart enough to be in college. 


I was having fun on campus and had no idea of dropping out. I had 
some more dates with Betty. She encouraged me, saying I could take extra 
courses and easily make it up but I wasn't sure. When the Christmas holi- 
days came Jake went home as did most all the other students, and I gota 
job at J.C. Penneys in Pella. Getting back into store work gave me a good 
feeling. I was seeing Betty about every night I didn't have to work late. 
All text books were left untouched. That Christmas I got a surprise present 
from home. My parents sent me a beautiful light gray herring bone weave 
overcoat. It was exactly right for the well dressed college man. My friend 
Seward must have selected it for them. In my letters home I must have em- 
phasized how cold it was in Iowa. JI wore that coat all through college and as 
a second coat @n Divinity School at New Brunswick. 


The Wesselinks were a wonderful family. Mother Wesselink was a lov- 
ing, relaxed, understanding lady and a matchless cook and homemaker. I 
never felt out of place or uncomfortable in the Wesselink home. Dr. 
Wesselink was an uncommonly handsome man. He was an aristocrat both in 
appearance and manner. He was very fair in complexion, had piercing blue 
eyes and a shock Of iron gray hair. The president was a very forceful man. 
He resembled pictures I had seen of Phillip Brooks, the famous Boston 
clergyman who had been a counselor to Abraham Lincoln during the Civil War. 
I could understand why Betty adored her father. Betty's brother, Bill, 
was a freshman, a Chresto and a very good student with some prodding from 
his father. Bill was well liked on campus in his own right, even though 
he didn't have his sister's good looks or social luster. 


When Jake came home from the holidays I told him I was moving out. 
The walls were too thin, the rooms too smokey. I had to get a private 
room, settle down and do some work or leave college. Before moving out 
of that house I recall an incident that cost me money, but it was worth 
ake 


A Japanese boy we called Charlie (I can't remember his last name ) 
roomed just across from me and Jake. Charlie was always cold and never 
took off his overcoat. He even slept in it. He was a lovable kid and 
enjoyed the attention and ribbing we gave him. One night someone got 
the idea of giving Charlie a cold bath. After a hard struggle we finally 
got him undressed. He was strong and wiry. We had a big scuffle getting 
him in the tub of ice water. He jumped out a couple of times and we had 
to put him in again. He was slippery and hard to hold. There was much 
splashing and sliding around on the bathroom floor and the polished floor 
in the hallway. We tried to mop up the water with towels but the next 
day the landlord told us that plaster was coming loose downstairs on 
their living room ceiling and walls. The whole room had to be redone and 
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we gladly paid the bill to keep from being reported to the dean's office. 


I was fortunate to get a single room in a house where there were no 
other students fairly near campus. In the new semester I had’ to take a 
full load or give up my scholarship. I was ready to settle down and do 
some serious study when an unfortunate thing happened to me. I began to 
have boils. They came on my back and neck two or three at a time. They 
were large and painful. I had several on my face and can recall the mis- 
ery of having nine boils in my nose one after the other. The doctor said 
he had never seen anything like it. He couldn't give me much help ex- 
cept the salve which somewhat reduced the pain, JI couldn't shave and 
with my swollen face I looked a mess. I didn't go to the dining hall or 
to classes for several weeks. Friends brought me. assignments. Betty 
came and I talked to her through the upstairs window, not wanting to be 
seen at too close range. She left me cookies several times inside the 
front door where I had my mail pickup. I ate in town on my daily trips 
to the doctor and had food in my room. It was a miserable experience and 
put me further in the hole both financially and academically. 


One day Earl Watson, my good friend, was waiting outside my class 
room to tell me he had to go home for an operation. I felt sorry for him 
and felt bad that I had seen so little of him. He lived in Pella with 
friends of his parents and at the music college I had seen him only in- 
frequently and I felt like I had deserted an old friend. After that I 
saw Earl many times at home in Hiawatha but he never came back to college 
to finish his music degree. He later went into the theater business. 


Central had compulsory chapel attendance. There were some interest- 
ing programs but it was usually the boring ideal of listening to Calvin- 
istic preachers pouring on heavy doctrine or scolding us for. our sins. 

I recall that once each school year there was an old lumber dealer in 
Des Moines came to speak in the chapel. He had a very high-pitched voice 
and the students mimicked him. It was said they let him come because he 
made a sizable donation to the college. He always told the same story, 
how he and his brother fought side-by-side in the Civil War. 


The climax came when he said, "My brother fell at Shiloh." 


I don't know why we thought that so funny. Young people can be so 
cruelly unaware of the problems of senility. 


My favorite courses in the freshman year were English literature 
and history. The literature classes were especially interesting, but I 
didn't like the teacher. She picked and dissected every poem and essay 
until there was nothing left but a pile of bones devoid of all feeling. 
My idea was that literature was to be enjoyed and not technically mutilated. 


Professor Firth gave life to our European history class. Her lec- 
tures were witty, descriptive and brilliant. She brought the French 
Revolution back to life with some of its madness, blood and mob tyranny. 


I liked the library where there were many interesting old books. It 
was Old and dusty. Probably few new books had been added for some time. 


a? 


The college was going through a financial crisis which got worse when 
the depression began in 1929. 


I greatly enjoyed mealtime as much for the fun as for the good 
food. We ate well and laughed and joked. Mrs. Halbert, our dining 
room hostess, was a lady of style and charm. We were required to 
polish our manners. Men students took turns being head of table with 
nine other students. The head of table served us from large hot dishes. 


Carmen Trembath, a junior from New Jersey, was one of the most 
popular and socially polished students at Central. He wore his clothes 
with the relaxed bearing of a gentleman. He singled me out and invited 
me to his room. He told me he had thought of entering the ministry. 

I was surprised at his liberal views in theology. He spoke of the 
Divinity School at Rutgers in New Brunswick in very complimentary terms. 
We became quite good friends. He was Mrs. Herbert's favorite as anyone 
would expect. He was an aristocrat but knew how to keep the common 
touch, We all liked him and called him "Trem." Some years later when 
I went to New Brunswick to Divinity School, Trem and I became very good 
friends. 


At mealtime our plates were always filled. Sometimes we would 
sacrifice our dessert to another student who was especially fond of 
that particular dessert. When we had snow pie which was my favorite 
dessert, I could usually collect two or three extra pieces. This was 
all done with decorum and finesse without roudiness. Each one at the 
table was allowed to make only one profound statement at each meal or 
be fined two or three cents. One favorite joke to play on a newcomer 
was the hand water trick. The new student was asked to put the palm of 
his hands down on the table with his fingers spread slightly. A glass 
of water was carefully balanced on the back of each of his hands. At 
that point we all got up from the table and left him there. 


The school year seemed to end too quickly. JI did well in all my 
subjects and especially well in all my tests. It always seemed I 
could do my best only under some pressure. 


In the summer of 1929, I returned home. J had been away from my 
family a year, and I was anxious to see the hometown again. In coming 
home I recall two impressions. My sister, Martha, had grown up. In- 
stead of a kid I saw a beautiful young girl. I couldn't understand 
how this transformation had come about in only one year. Perhaps I 
had never looked at her closely before. She was making plans to go 
to Cotty College where she had received a scholarship grant. Cotty 
was a very select school, mainly for society girls. My sister had 
been a straight A student in high school. 


The other impression on returning home was the way the town had 
changed. It seemed smaller and it looked shabby after living in Pella. 
It was pleasant to see the faces of old friends and to walk in familiar 
places. A year is such a long time to the young and so very brief to 
us as we grow old. 
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I was fortunate to get good summer work. Others had taken my 
place at the Golden Rule Store, but I got a job at Ober's Drug Store. 
Like most drug stores in those days, Ober had a big soda fountain. 
The fountain was a big trade puller and the heart of the drug store 
business. The fountain became a daily social center and a fun place 
to work. I worked with Don Overfield, a kid about my age. We hunted 
crows together and had been good friends for many years. He had been 
at Ober's the summer before and through the school year working after 
school hours and on Saturdays. 


Mr. Ober only filled prescriptions. Don and I were supposed to 
run the store. Don was to teach me to work at the fountain and to 
become familiar with the stock. When the boss was out Don was in 
charge. Don and I got along fine. He gave me all the dirty clean up 
jobs. I didn't mind; it was all easy work and he had seniority which 
I accepted. He called me "slave'..when I had to do the clean-up jobs 
and I called him "Jocko" for he had a little monkey hop to his walk. 


I remember a good druggist joke Don told:-me. An old man came in 
to have a prescription filled. He was hard of hearing so when he 
asked the price of the medicine the druggist told him it was a dollar. 
The old man laid fifteen cents down on the counter and walked out. The 
druggist yelled after him but the old man couldn't hear. 


way.’ 


"Go on, you old fool," said the druggist. "I made ten cents any- 
! J 

At that time we were in the prohibition days and there was much 
rubbing alcohol sold for drink. There was one brand (Merrills) that 
the local alcoholics seemed to be able to tolerate without getting 
poisoned. There was a flow of customers many evenings for "Merrills" 
as they called it. Some of them also drank canned heat but that was 
said to be quite dangerous. There was something about Merrills rubbing 
alcohol that gave its users a very foul odor. You could smell their 
approach. We were anxious to get them out of the store as soon as 
possible. It was legal and there was no way to stop them from buying 
it. We sold hundreds of bottles. It was supposed to be used to rub 
on sore muscles. Don said there was not that many sore backs in all 
of Kansas. 


At the drug store we worked ten hours from seven to six, with one 
hour off for lunch and three hours three nights a week, which made a 
seventy-four hour week, counting the extra time it took to get the 
store closed when there were late customers. I can't remember my wages 
but we thought at tne time we were doing well. 


That summer I took two weeks off for National Guard Camp which 
I enjoyed. I got my old job back as gunner on a French 75mm. Betty 
and I exchanged a number of letters that summer and I sensed that 
she was cooling off on our romance. I suspected she was interested 
in someone else. J was anxious to get back to college. iI have few 
memories of that summer. I went to church with my parents and my- 
Sister. She was singing in the choir and I recall a neighbor came 
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in after church one Sunday and told my mother that her daughter was the 
prettiest girl in the choir. I thought so too. 


I bought some new clothes and returned to college. Betty told me 
her mother thought we were getting too "thick" and wanted us to break 
it up and go out with other boys and girls. I suspected there was 
something more to her coolness than anything: her mother thought. 

Love's language hears and tells all so it finally came out. My letters 
in which I had projected my future with her as leading lady had upset 
her. She was firm and determined. 


! 


"I shall never marry a minister, not you or anyone else," she 


insisted. 


Her deep feeling against the ministry may have been related to some 

childhood experience when her father was a young struggling pastor. 

I never knew why she had these feelings and I am not sure she knew 
herself. She was a deeply religious person who never questioned her 
faith. She liked going to church. It was a puzzle to me. I felt 

that if she really cared for me it would not make a great difference 
what kind of work I did in life. I expressed the idea to her that 

we need not cross that bridge until we came to it. 


Even with the alienation I felt toward the Reformed Church I had 
not retreated from my intention and desire to be a minister. I was 
determined that if there was to be a severence of my scholarship 
agreement it would be by their action not mine. 


I was in love with her or thought I was, which is the same thing, 
but I was not too upset when she began dating other fellows. I made 
an effort to do the same, but lacked both the time and the interest 
beyond an occasional date with a girl I met in the dining hall. 


I always found it easy to make friends. Some of my tlose friends 
in my sophomore years were: Gerry Zylstra, Spencer DeYoung, Jimmy 
Hygens. They were all Chrestos and fellows I studied with. I was also 
very friendly with Ira Scheer, a very brilliant fellow who later 
entered the United States diplomatic service. Another ministerial 
student with whom I was friendly was a clown named "Chet" Chilton from 
New Jersey. He could make a popping noise with his ears that would 
drive a teacher crazy and make a great variety of clucks and other 
noises in throat without opening his mouth. I became friendly. with 
a freshman by the name of Charlie Unger, also from New Jersey. I 
seemed to have a preference for New Jersey people. Charlie had a fine 
singing voice and a musical talent that was much in demand. He was 
also a good photographer. He took pictures around campus and sold 
duplicates to students. One day he came to my room and I showed him 
my old 4x5 sheet film camera I had bought from an old photographer 
in Pella. The shutter didn't work and I wasn't having any success 
with my pictures. Charlie thought he could fix the shutter. The 
old camera had a good lens and I took some good pictures. It sparked 
my first interest in photography. My friendship with Charlie has 
lasted nearly fifty years. We keep a two or three times a year 
correspondence going. 
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In my sophomore year I also became especially friendly with one of 
the professors on campus who became a very strong influence in my life. 
She was young and attractive. She had style, warmth and a keen intel- 
lect. She had her degree in modern languages from the University of 
Chicago. Her knowledge of the world of culture and art was of great 
interest to me. Her special love was opera and her teaching field 
was German and French. She wanted me to take French. I told her I 
was a poor language student. We took some walks together on campus 

which caused some talk among the students. I was ribbed about it in 
the dining room. My response was that I didn't take any classes with 
her so I wasn't trying to influence her for a grade as I knew some of 
them were doing. 


I had a receptive ear for all of Professor Elsa Schilling's 
idealism. Operas were being performed on radio at that time and I 
began listenening to some of them which she later reviewed and ex- 
plained to me. There was a kindness in her that reminded me of my old 
beloved teacher, Miss Zimmerman. You can be sure that when the next 
school year rolled around I was in one of her classes. Our friend- 
ship has continued through nearly fifty years of correspondence. 


When I came back for my sophomore year I decided living alone was 
not the best idea so I got a new rooming place and a new roommate. 
It was a large upstairs room in the Jaarsma home, the only room they 
rented to students. My roommate was Ray Birkland. Ray was working 
his way through school and having a hard time but Ray was the kind 
of person who never knew he was having a hard time, he so thoroughly 
enjoyed life. He worked every night until eleven at the Blue Moon 
Cafe. Many nights I Never heard him come in or get in bed. Ray 
liked fresh air. He would throw the windows open on the coldest 
day and have deep breathing exercises. He would yell out, "Exaltation!” 


I would close the windows and say, "It seems to me I feel a draft." 


Ray liked to get up early in the morning and study. Disregarding 
my inclination to sleep he would pull the covers from me and quote 
the scripture: 


Rise and shine, for thy light has come and the 
glory of the Lord is upon thee. (Isaiah 60:1) 


My response: Your reference is correct but you quoted it. wrong.” 


Ray: "It's a reasonable facsimile, brother, and don't try to 
fog the issue." 


We could keep going like this for hours. I had the covers pulled 
off my bed more than a dozen times in the very early morning but 
was too sleepy to get very angry. After one semester Ray left 
Central and the remaining part of that year I roomed alone. It 
was a wonderful place to live. Mrs. Jaarsma always put fruit and 
cookies in our room. Mr. Jaarsma had a bakery business in Pella. 
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There were several large bakeries in town. There was a good 
market for Dutch pastry in Des Moines and other large cities as 
far east as Chicago. 


The Roll-screen factory was another Pella industry, They later 
expanded into folding doors which became their main business. Today 
Pella folding doors are known nationally in the building trade as a 
Quality product. Many of the students found part-time work at the 
Roll-screen factory. 


I began taking my school work more seriously. My studies and 
my work at J. C. Penney company after school and on Saturdays occupied 
my time. Through the winter and late into the spring the town went 
wild about basketball,- especially if the college had ‘a winning team. 
By the end of basketball season, Betty and I were seeing each other 
again. That girl could go absolutely crazy at a basketball game. 
We got started sitting together at the games, then meeting through 
the day on our free periods. By the end of the year our meetings were 
planned and on a regular basis. She invited me to her home but 
remembering her mother's idea I didn't accept. I was finishing with 
another fairly good year of college behind me. 


I had made some plans for summer work in the selling field. 
I met with a representative of the National Map Company and was trained 
to sell an Atlas of Highway Maps, Every one who did any automobile 
traveling was a prospect, At that time the oil companies had not yet 
printed give-away maps to advertise their business. I had been 
assigned Monroe and Lucas Counties in Iowa as my territory. 


We were taking the year-end final exams and to my great surprise 
my Old high school buddy, Ben Davis, showed up on campus. He told me 
he had been given an athletic scholarship at Central and was all set 
to come there in the fall. Of'’course I was delighted. We made plans 
to room together at Jaarsmas the next school year. 


Ben didn't have any summer work. I had saved enough to pay $90 
for an old Ford so he went with me to Osceola, Iowa, which was the town 
to be my headquarters, The atlas sold for $6.75 and my commission on 
each book was $4.00. The atlas was greatly overpriced and would have 
probably sold in a city book store for $3.00. My training speech was 
memorized and I was ready to start. My instructions were to give away 
four or five complementary copies to the most prominent citizens of 
town if they would sign the order book. With the influence of those 
prominent names I launched my sales campaign, implying that these four 
or five wellknown men had already purchased the atlas. This is what 
the company called "Order book influence." Part of my sales pitch 
was that the atlas was being sold on @ club plan; otherwise the price 
would be ten dollars. I had a prospectus of the atlas to show them 
with a sales agreement in which they were to receive the atlas by mail 
in ten days for their advanced payment of $6.75. It worked, I could 
easily make $20.00 a day. When the atlases were received people 
seemed satisfied. No one wants to admit they were "taken" and it was 
a good atlas, only terribly overpriced and sold on deception. I thought. 
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of Mr. Middlebrook of the Golden Rule Store and what he had taught me, 
and realized I was connected with a shabby business. After covering 
a town I was anxious to get out before someone discovered the fraud 
of the “order book influence." I felt uncomfortable about it,..but 
when the money is pouring into your pockets: at the rate of $400 a 
week, the pangs of conscience are very faint. 


I had my eye on a new car. I could get a good trade-in on the 
old junk heap. If I worked hard I could pay for it in three weeks. 
I took the monthly payment plan. It would be very easy. She was a 
beauty--an A-model Ford with a nickel plated radiator and balloon 
tires. ' 


We had to take a trip to Pella to show off the new car. I 
phoned Betty for a date and she fixed up a date for Ben. Ben's blind 
date was Gladys Fenema. It was a good deal for him; a few years 
later he married the girl. We made two or three trips to Pella that 
summer to see the girls. 


Ben had work on a farm making $60 a month, with room and board. 
I was living in a rooming house and eating in restaurants in whatever 
town I happened to be working. Usually I could trade an atlas for 
a weekly meal ticket which were commonly sold in country restaurants 
at that time. | 


I had gone through most of the towns in two counties and made a 
stack of money. Ben and I decided to take a vacation trip to the 
big city. He didn't have the money but I paid his way. We stayed 
at the Morrison, Chicago's largest hotel. We saw all the sights, 
took in all the shows and ate some meals in the Golden Pheasant which 
was the most famous restaurant in Chicago at that time. The most 
memorable experience of that trip to me was cour visit to the Chicago 
Art Institute. I was much impressed with the great works of art on 
exhibit. For me this was the beginning of a lifetime interest in 
fine art. 


When we got back to Iowa there was a letter awaiting me from the 
map company inviting me to a meeting in St. Louis. At this meeting on 
an appointed day in a big hotel the map company laid their plans be- 
fore us. There were about a dozen young men there with me, We were 
to be sales representatives for the company, recruiting and training 
salesmen from the colleges in the mid-west. It sounded fabulous: 

It required giving up college for at least a year or two and if we were 
successful in the recruitment program there were positions open in 
the company for even more lucrative salaries. 


It was a big temptation. I thought of my girl back in Pella. 
She might like my going into big business. I thought of my scholar- 
ship and my goal to become a minister; at the moment: they seemed 
small and far away. I secretly decided not to accept and asked the 
company for another territory and a few days to make up my mind about 
their offer. They wanted us to sign. there and now and were peevish 
about giving me another territory. They said I could go back and 
work the rural areas where I had been working. 
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I found farmers hard customers. JI had to walk out in the fields 
to find them. The wives would never buy an atlas without consulting 
with their husbands, Farmers didn't travel much or need maps. It 
wasn't at all like selling to business people which was easy. Some- 
times I would have to talk to farmers when they were running noisy 
machines. Few of them wanted to stop work long enough to talk to me. 
They weren't impressed with "order book influence." It was hard to 
make one sale a day. Soon I wasn't making any sales at all; my heart 
had gone out of it. 


I was anxious to get back to school. J terminated my business 
with the National Map Company and transferred my bank account to a 
Pella bank. I had not kept a running account of my deposits and with- 
drawals. I was more than amazed at the smallness of my balance. The 
car expense and those big spending trips to Chicago and St. Louis had 
about wiped out my summer's earnings. 


There was considerable expense getting started at school. I was 
having some trouble making my car payments. ‘he car needed some motor 
work done and the tires needed replacing. Automobile tires in those 
days didn't have a fraction of the life wear that tires have today. 
Ben suggested we drive it out in the country, soak it with gasoline 
and burn it. The fire insurance would more than pay for what I owed 
on the car. I remembered that arson was a felony. I also had enough 
On my conscience over the map deal. One day I called the finance 
company in Des Moines and told them I couldn't make any more payments. 
The car was shortly picked up by a representative of the finance 
company to whom I surrendered the keys. It was a bad experience. I 
came to the conclusion that I was a fool and my summer's escapade 
proved it beyond a doubt. 


The relationship between Ben and me had become strained. He felt 
I had influenced him to waste his summer and he couldn't account for 
very much of his earnings either. I felt he was ungrateful for all 
the money I had spent on him. It should have been a learning exper- 
ience for us both. We decided not to room together, to forget our bad 
experience and continue to be friends. 


I was fortunate that year to get a roommate who had a good in- 
fluence on me, Roland Boer from Albert Lea, Minnesota. Roland was an 
older student who had some work experience behind him. He had been 
in and out of college working his way. We were both starting our 
junior year. He was very serious about his studies, yet pleasant and 
tolerant of my irregular habits and erratic ways. I came to have much 
respect for Roland and valued his counsel. 


I was enjoying French with Professor Schilling. She was a 
stimulating teacher. Her lectures were loaded with human interest. 
She never lost a student's interest. She gave us memory aids and fun 
ways to learn and taught us much more than the subject matter of her 
course. 
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I was in a course with Ben on Comparative Anatomy with Dr. Evers, 
“a very fine teacher. We were laboratory partners and needed a cat 
for a specimen which was normally purchased through a laboratory sup- 
ply house. Ben thought we could save money by getting our own speci- 
men. We found a big fat tom cat behind one of the bakeries. We got 
him in a burlap bag and took him down to the laboratory, put him to 
sleep, cut his jugular vein, drained out the blood and embalmed him 
with formaldehyde. It worked out well. We got all the drawings made 
of the vascular system, nervous system, muscular structure and bone 
structure, etc. The cat was beginning to have a powerful stench. 
Professor Evers said we hadn't done a good job embalming him. Even 
if we weren't finished, we would have to take him out and bury him. 
The students were complaining and something had to be done. Thus 
went the way of a good alley cat for the cause of science. 


A class I enjoyed immensely that year was Drama with Professor 
Bailey. I gave that class all I had. .I took part in several one- 
act plays and toward the end of the year I played the lead in a play 
called "The Thief." I remember it in detail. It was a farce on sham 
and hypocrisy. JI memorized the lines surprisingly quick for memor- 
izing had never been especially easy for me. For this performance I 
was recommended for membership in the National Dramatic Fraternity and 
became an Alphi Psi Omega. It was such an unespected honor and for 
that reason all the more sweet. My honors in college had been modest 
and few. 


I was back with Betty on a very limited dating schedule. She 
was very busy. All her courses were heavy--math, physics and advanced 
chemistry. My interests were more in the arts--philosophy, literature, 
drama, political science and history. 


That year I had one course that got me down--psychology. About 
Thanksgiving time I went to Professor Mennenga and told him I couldn't 
understand anything he was saying in his lectures; it was like a 
foreign language to me. He told me to go home and memorize the index 
of psychological terms and their meanings. After following his sug- 
gestion I had no more trouble with psychology. He was a very wise 
teacher. 


My relationship: with Betty had reached a plateau. She wasn't 
dating any one else and the students thought we were engaged. We 
couldn't face our fifture or at least she couldn't. During this time 
I became a frequent caller at the Wesselink home usually by invitation 
2nd on Sunday. 


Along with my college work and social life I was still with the 
J.C. Penney company after school hours and on Saturdays. I worked mainly 
in the shoe department, dressed some of the windows and. show cases and 
did the custodial work. The year went fast and it was a good school 
year for me. 


I had made a close friendship with a boy in one of my classes by 
the name of Ira Scheer. He had a car and invited me to go home with 
him to Minnesota on a quick trip to visit his parents. We then went 
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to Kansas to visit my folks and from there back to Pella for summer 
school. I had one semester of two four-hour classes to make up for 

my freshman year's folly. I had a-big shock when I got back to campus. 
Betty had gone to Chicago to enter Rush Medical School. Her family said 
it was a sudden decision and she had no way to.contact me, I felt as 
though the floor had dropped out from under me. I again got part-time 
work at Penneys and took enough classes to make up my deficiency. I 
worked very hard that summer and thought all my playdays were over. 

I saw the Wesselinks frequently at church and on campus. 


Betty and I were soon in correspondence. It was decided we would | 
see each other again at Thanksgiving time if I could come to Chicago. 
She only had two days off and couldn't come home. We would work things 
out at that time and plan something toward the future. This prospect 
pleased me very much, for it was the first time she had been willing to 
face the future. I eagerly looked forward to Thanksgiving. 


After summer school I was determined that my senior. year would be 
my best. Professor Schilling urged that I continue French but I could 
not fit French II into my schedule. However, I was able to arrange a 
German class with her which turned out to be one of my most enjoyable 
classes. I was frequently late for my German class and was nearly 
always the last to leave. 


She would say: ‘Macht die tur zu, Herr Heidenreich." 


My lateness to her class was due to my socializing between classes. 
I took advantage of her tolerance. I was not late in classes where 
teachers made un unpleasant issue of tardiness, This reflection on a 
facet of my character shows that I was still more of a boy than a man 
After her class I usually had time to talk to Professor Schilling and 
be late to my next class. She always had an interesting observation or 
insight worth my time. A difficult objective always seemed more attain- 
able after talking with her. Our relationship was unique. It was not 
romantic. She was not a mother or sister image. We were just two human 
beings reaching out for understanding. 


Finally the Thanksgiving recess came and I arranged at the store 
to be away. I took a bus to Chicago and arrived there the night before 
Thanksgiving Day. Betty and I had agreed to meet in the lobby of the 
Brevort Hotel. Thanksgiving morning she was there. Everything was 
sO new, warm and wonderful like it had been in the first year of our 
romance. I was sure everything was working out for us. We had a long 
lingering breakfast. We walked through some of the big stores and 
came back to the hotel for dinner. In the afternoon we watched a TV 
demonstration of a football game being played in Soldier's Field. It 
was the first time I had seen TV. It was coming from a distance of 
less than five miles and the picture was flickering and distorted. 
Occasionally a human figure could be distinguished between flickers. 
The shape of the screen was round and about half the size of a post 
card. We thought it was a miracle. We also spent some time in the 
Art Institute. That night we went to a stage show and movie, 
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Up to this time we had not talked about our dilemma. I was afraid 
* to bring it up and she probably felt the same. After the show we went 
back to the hotel lobby and talked. It seemed hopeless. Neither of us 
had changed the projection of our future. I wondered why she had con- 
sented to my coming to Chicago. Our meeting had only prolonged the » 
misery. 


We took a taxi out to the Medical Center. By that time it was 
about morning. The next day I met her at the Medical Center and she 
took me through the place. I wasn't interested and I felt very empty. 
She walked with me out to the street. We kissed goodbye. We both 
knew it was the end. I never saw her again after that day and we did 
not write. That evening I took the bus back to Pella. 


In the senior year of college there are always extra expenses. 
I was running short of money. I can't recall how I started but I 
began selling sanitary tooth brushes. They were kept in dust proof- 
germ proof glass tubes mounted on a neat rack to hold the number of 
tubes there were members of a family. It was a good item and an 
honest deal that gave me a good return and a good feeling of having 
rendered a service. ' 


Betty didn't come home for the holidays. Roland, my roommate, 
invited me to go home with him and spend Christmas with his family. 
Since I knew I was spending the following summer in Hiawatha with my 
parents I decided to go to Minnesota with Roland. He had a good car 
so it would only be a one-day ride. At the store I told them I was 
going home for Christmas. Roland and his family were also Hollanders. 
We enjoyed all the goodies Dutch people have at Christmas. One day we 
went out on the lake to skate. I couldn't get the hang of it. After 
falling down two dozen times I gave up. Roland made me feel better 
by saying that the ice was too rough for a beginner. 


I was puzzled that the Wesselinks didn't seem to know things 
between me and Betty were finished. They were especially nice. Mrs. 
Wesselink asked me to come and live with them the rest of my senior 
year. I think she was lonely for Betty, and having me around might 
help. I went upstairs with Mrs. Wesselink. That was the first time 
I had ever been on the upstairs floor of Dunn Cottage. I walked to 
Betty's room. Mrs. Wesselink said I could use her room as long as I 
was in Pella. I came downstairs with her and told her I couldn't 
accept. She didn't ask me why I couldn't accept, and I didn't tell 
her. After that I talked to Dr. Wesselink a few times. He apparently 
didn't know Betty and I had called it "quits." We’ talked some the- 
ology. He was not a hard-nosed Calvinist, although that was his 
general theological position. I remember expressing the thought that 
I would do better at New Brunswick than at Western. Those were the 
- two Divinity Schools the Reformed Church maintained. New Brunswick 
was much more liberal. I really would have preferred going to the 
Boston School of Theology, a Methodist Theological school, or perhaps 
to Union School of Theology at Columbia, which was interdenominational 
but the way was not open. My scholarship grant could be used only at 
New Brunswick or Western. 
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In Pella I had a good experience with the Penney Company. They 
were good people to work for. Shortly before I left college, Mr. 
Bomgarden, the assistant manager, was transferred to another store 
where he was made a manager. Mr. Iddens, the manager of the Pella 
store, for whom I had been working, talked to me about accepting 
the assistant managership and learning the business. I told him I 
had my eyes on another shining goal. : 


One night shortly before I left Pella, I was sweeping out the 
store and I stopped to look at myself in the mirror. I noticed my 
hair was getting thin, and me only twenty-four! I was getting more 
"mature" than I realized. 


In the last days before we were graduated there were dinners, 
receptions, commencement, senior chapels and other special events. 
In one of the special chapels I was suddenly brought to my feet and 
found myself walking to the front. My name had been called as the 
winner of the senior essay contest. My essay was really more after 
the literary pattern of a short story, and I thought it quite poorly 
done. If my essay had any merit at all it was due to the suggestions 
and help given me by Professor Schilling. I had put little effort 
into it. Had my prize been a blue ribbon instead of a fifty dollar 
bill, I may have tossed it into the waste paper basket, It gave me 
an inner shame. I learned or relearned the lesson: 


"A prize poorly or cheaply won is not worth the taking." 


To me the big event of graduation came when I received the small 
piece of parchment in a red moroccg leather folder. I examined it 
carefully. _ Sure enough, it was not paper but real calfskin vellum! 
My Bachelor of Arts diploma was in my hand. That had been my main 
objective. It was time to go home and see my parents. JI had some- 
thing in my hand to show them. re a 


During the summer of 1931, I again worked at Ober's Drug Store 
while Mr. Ober was away on vacation, and I spent two weeks at the 
National Guard camp. When I came home from Fert Riley I worked 
three or four weeks on the railroad section gang cutting brush with 
a short blade scythe. The muscles in my stomach. were as hard as 
a rock. 


I had saved some money, gotten some needed dental work done, 
bought some new clothes, and packed and shipped my trunk to New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. It was time to go. When I said goodbye to 
my parents I did not realize it would be five years until we saw each 
other again. f 


I decided to hike back to New Jersey to save the train fare. The 
first day out I caught many rides and made it to Sioux City, Iowa, 
and I spent the night at the YMCA. Before leaving Hiawatha I had laid 
some small bills and a few large bills on the cuff of my shirt and 
rolled up the sleeves. I slept and lived in that shirt until I got 
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The second day I caught many rides and got to Joliet, Illinois. 
At a large hotel in Joliet I told a bell boy I would give him a dollar 
if he could get me a ride to Chicago that night. I waited in the 
lobby only a few minutes and he came and said he had my ride. I gave 
him the dollar. After I got in the car with the man he asked where I 
wasging. I explained that I was hitch-hiking back to the East Coast 
to School. He said he would take me as far as Columbus, Ohio. We 
drove all night. It was the longest ride I had ever had. On my third 
day I got a few short rides and walked many miles. That night I stayed 
in a wayside inn.somewhere between Pittsburgh and Harrisburgh. 


On the fourth day, somewhere in Pennsylvania, I caught a ride with 
three men who were very rough characters. I learned that two of them 
had been in prison and they were on their way to New York City. I told 
them I too was going to New York, thinking they probably wouldn't know 
about New Brunswick. They asked me if I had any money to help with the 
gas. I told them if I had any money I would be riding the cushions 
instead of hiking. We came to a fairly large town. and I. told them they 
could let me off. 


"No you don't. You're going with us," they threatened. 


I knew I was in trouble. I told them I didn't mind going with 
them but didn't want to sit along the highway in a car out of gas. I 
knew I had to think of something to get away from them. We drove 
around town as they talked about how they could get some gas. 


I told them I belonged to the Pressman's Club. If they would 
take me to a newspaper office I could probably get a stake. I showed 
them my press card I had used in college. They acted suspicious but 
accepted my story. As I went into the newspaper office two of them 
watched the front of the building and the other one was probably cover- 
ing the back. Inside the building I thought of contacting the police 
but was afraid I too, might be held for investigation. Ina toilet 
room J took a twenty dollar bill out of my sleeve. 


I told my captors we were in luck and I had gotten enough to get 
us to New York. When we gassed up we were less than a hundred miles 
from New York where I thought I could get lost in a crowd and get away 
from them. We went through Camden, Trenton, and were coming into 
New Brunswick. It was getting dark and I suggested we go into a. 
restaurant and eat. 


With one on either side of me and the other one behind me I knew 
for sure I was a hostage. They probably suspected I had money hidden 
on my person. When we sat down on the counter stools and looked at 
the menu I told them to order dinners--I would pick up the tab. The 
longer I could keep them there the better the chance of a policeman 
coming to the restaurant. The Divinity School would vouch for me. We 
hadn't eaten all day and were hungry. When our plates of food were 
set before us I said I had to go to the "can" before I could eat. 
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I put my little knapsack on the counter stool to allay any suspicions 
that I might be trying to get away from them. They were too inter- 
ested in the food to observe me closely. In the restroom I saw a small 
open window about six feet up from the floor. I stood on the washstand, 
got my two legs through the window and dropped down into an alley. 

I ran up the alley about two or three blocks, came over to George 
Street and there, not fifty yards away was the most beautiful sign of 
four red letters I had ever seen--Y.M.C.A. I registered, showered 
and was in my room with the door locked in less than fifteen minutes 

I was hungry but safe. I often wondered how my "friends" got out of 
that restaurant without paying and what happened to them, 


In the morning I had breakfast in the YMCA. When the stores 
opened I bought a change of clothing and a replacement of the razor 
I had left in my knapsack. After getting cleaned up and a haircut, I 
phoned my friend Trembath. He lived at Dunellen, N. J., near New 
Brunswick. That afternoon he took me to Asbury Park and I had my 
first view of the acean. 


From Asbury Park we went to Trem's house and I spent two or three 
days with his family. I was having a bad irritation in one of my eyes. 
Trem's mother thought I should see an eye doctor. The next day an 
oculist dug a sizable cinder out of my eye that I must have carried 
away from smokey Pittsburgh. When the doctor learned I was a ministerial 
student he didn't make a charge. This was my first experience of pro- 
fessional courtesy - 


One night Trem took me into New York City. I had my first ride 
on @ subway and saw "The Great White Way" at Times Square and 4énd 
Street. We went to a show and got home about midnight. 


The complex of buildings that compose the Divinity School sits 
on a’rise of ground on Rutgers University Campus that was once George 
Washington's Headquarters when his army camped in New Brunswick on his 
retreat from the northern colonies. The sight was called "Holy Hill" 
by the Rutgers students and "Holy Hell" by some of the less spiritual 
sensitive divinity students. The buildings were large, ivy covered 
and ancient in appearance. Walking down the little mall from Old Queens 
to the William of Orange Memorial the seven buildings of the Divinity 
School on the hill made a very pleasing sight. 


I recall walking up the old stone steps to Hertzog Hall for the 
first time. I had a package of cigarettes “in my shirt pocket. I 
thought to myself, "Now that I am going up to Holy Hill to learn how 
to be a minister, I'll have to give up the "weed." 


I really wasn't much of a smoker. In college after I stopped 
rooming with Jake Hooksma I gave it up. I never smoked in the 
Wesselink home and didn't smoke when I roomed with Roland for he 
didn't like’ smoke. The summer before coming to Divinity School in 
National Guard camp I got started smoking again. It had become the 
"in thing" at the Divinity School; nearly all the students smoked, 
which was a bit surprising to me. At that time there was no moral, 
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health, or social objections to smoking, but I really never felt com- 
fortable with tobacco although I used it for years. 


There was no registration at the Divinity School because all 
ministerial students took the same prescribed courses. That was one 
decision I would not have to make. Another pleasant discovery was 
that each student was assigned his own apartment with no roommate. 


Each apartment consisted of a living room furnished with a lounge 
chair, floor lamp, occasional chair, wall shelves for books and a 
sizable office desk, office chair and typewriter stand. The floors 
were not carpeted but the windows were draped and fitted with shades. 
Adjoining the study or living room was a small sleeping room with a 
single bed, wardrobe case and a chest of drawers. This was luxury 
compared to the cramped rooms two men had shared in college. 


The Divinity: School, officially called New Brunswick Theological 
Seminary, is associated with Rutgers University which is the State 
University of New Jersey, although it is maintained by the Reformed 
Church. It is an independent appendage to Rutgers and was originally 
the parents of the University. 


In response to a request from a group of Reformed Church min- 
isters in 1766, George III granted a charter for Queen's College to 
be erected in New Brunswick on a grant of land from the Crown in the 
Colony of New Jersey. Queen's College continued to be a church re- 
lated college until 1825, when it became a private institution of 
learning with its name changed to Rutgers University in honor of 
Revolutionary War Colonel Henry Rutgers of the New York Militia. The 
University received a large endowment from the Rutgers family at that 
time. In 1864, Rutgers became a state college and in 1917 the legis- 
lature of New Jersey made Rutgers the State University of New Jersey 
but retained the name of Rutgers as a living memorial to Colonel Rutgers 
and the Rutgers family. The oldest building on campus still standing 
since colonial times is "Old Queens." It is a gem of architectural 
beauty and the pride of every Rutgers man. 


During the Revolution th British Crown revoked the charters 
granted to all the colonies and their colleges including Harvard, Yale, 
Dartmouth and King's College (later called Columbia) with the excep- 
tion of Queen's College which still retains its original charter from 
the British Crown. This happened because of an interesting quirk of 
cOlonial history. 


William Franklin, son of Benjamin Franklin, received his legal 
education in England. Because of his brilliance and social charm he 
made friends in England with some prominent people who had influence 
with the crown. He was made Royal Governor of the New Jersey Colony. 
At first he was very popular with the people but because of his strong 
Tory leanings he was imprisoned by the colonial government in the 
early part of the war. During an exchange of prisoners he was returned 
to England where he was looked upon as a hero. He was given much 
favor by the British in the hope that he might influence his famous 
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father, Benjamin Franklin, to come over to the Tory side. Having been 
the colonial governor and because of his favorable position with the 
crown he was able to save the charter of Queen's College from being 
revoked. 


My years in New Brunswick were to be much happier and more 
profitable in every way than the years I had spent in Pella. I was 
very pleased with the liberal spirit I found in the Divinity School. 
There was almost total freedom of thought. The faculty was Calvinist 
and conservative but not extremely so. There was none of the coercion 
of "believe it or be damned" attitude so prevalent in Pella. All 
theological schools of thought and view points were discussed in fair- 
ness and tolerance. A half dozen.or so of our professors had liberal 
leanings and I came to have a feeling that there was a place for me 
in the Reformed Church. | 


One disappointment and source of dissatisfaction was the rigid, 
unchangeable curriculum. The Board of Education of the Reformed Church 
was made up of an unyielding body of ultra conservative men who de- 
termined the Divinity School curriculum. There was no place in the 
curriculum for social science or any emphasis on the social implica- 
tions of the gospel. This was disappointing. Every other major Divinity 
School offered courses in social sciences, pastoral psychology, counsel- 
ing and other courses related directly to the temporal needs of people. 
Our curriculum included none of these courses but was heavy with the- 
ology, Hebrew, Greek, exegesis of scripture texts, homiletics and the 
classical theological studies. This was something I would have to make 
peace with and accept. 


I was very pleased with my classmates. There were only twelve of 
us in the entering class.. We all became good friends. They were all 
admirable young men without exception. Three years later only seven 
of us would finish and receive ordination. The entire student body 
at the Divinity School consisting of freshmen, middlers and seniors 
numbered about thirty students. There were about as many faculty and 
staff members as there were students. They were Dr, Demerest, Presi- 
dent and lecturer on Reformed Church history, Dr. Beardsley, Dean arid 
professor of New Testament Greek, Dr. Hoffman, professor of Church 
History, Dr. Worchester, professor of Theology, Dr. Bayles, professor 
of Religious Education, Dr. Raven, professor of Old Testament Intro- 
duction to Hebrew, Dr. Holden, professor of English Bible, Professor 
Bohn, teacher of speech, Dr. Van Dyke, librarian, Mrs. Wilson, assis- 
tant librarian, and Rev. Edward Bishop, curator of the Divinity School 
Museum. Dr. Stauffer lectured on Reformed Church Missions and Dr. 
Buttrick lectured on Homiletics. 


During the first week at Divinity School I had a very interesting 
caller, Rev. James E. Mulder. He told me his cousin, Rev. Bernard 
Mulder, had recommended me to him as an assistant in the Highland 


Park Reformed Church. As part of our Divinity School training our first _ 


year work assignment was usually an assistantship with a local pastor. 
Rev. Bernard Mulder had been my pastor in Pella. It was a puzzle 
why he would recommend me since I had been one of his inactive members 
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attending church services quite regularly but taking no part. I 
learned from some of the upper classmen that the Highland Park Church 
was a very preferred assignment. 


The first of my teachers with whom I became friendly was Dr. 
Milton J. Hoffman. JI had met him once in the Wesselink home in Pella. 
He had been a very popular former president of Central University 
before coming to the professorship of Church History at the Divinity 
School. He was a warm, kind man, who always saw the good side of a 
person or a situation. He was a brilliant teacher of history and a 
great pulpit orator. 


Dr. and Mrs. Webber lived in part of the south wing of our 
dormitory. I met him at the student mail boxes. He was professor of 
Religious Education at the Divinity School and was well trained in 
his field, a Yale man I believe. In ‘the three years I was associated 
with him I never learned his theological position. I suspected it 
was more liberal than he wanted to admit. 


That first Thanksgiving in New Brunswick about all the students 
had gone away for a long weekend, and I felt lonely. Dr. and Mrs. 
Webber invited me to be their guest for a holiday dinner at the old 
Colonial Inn at Washington's Crossing, Pennsylvania. After the dinner 
as we sat at the table, Dr. Webber reviewed the events of the famous 
crossing. It was a wonderful dinner, in a famous setting and a mem- 
orable experience. It was a kindness I would never forget. 


Another day Rev. Mulder came for me and conducted me through the 
Highland Park Church. I met Mrs. Mulder, who was a very charming, 
vivacious woman who seemed to overshadow her husband. She invited 
me to dinner the following Sunday which was to be my first Sunday on 
duty. Rev. Mulder explained my duties. I was to work with the youth 
in the Sunday School, teach a youth class. He said he would occasion- 
ally ask me to assist him with the morning worship service, or preach 
a sermon if he needed to be away. There were some families he would ask 
me to visit and perhaps there would be hospital calls to make. 


Harry VerStrat was the most brilliant student in our class. He 
roomed directly across the hall from me. We became very close friends. 
Harry was probably the first person to make me aware of my ignorance. 
He was very liberal in his theological and political thinking. He 
called himself a Christian socialist. 


I was frightened of socialism. I could not carry humanism to the 
point of discrediting the Bible miracles. I tried to argue with Harry 
but he always out-distanced me. I became aware that I lacked the 
knowledge to support my own theological position. I had strong inner 
convictions which I could not explain or defend. This awareness sharp- 
ened my desire to learn. 


My first Sunday in Highland Park was marked by an incident that 
was to give a new dimension to my life. After the morning worship 
service some college girls were standing on the steps of the church. 
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One stood out from the others. I took a few steps closer. There was 
a magnetism about her that made her distinctly different from any girl 
I had ever seen. Was it chemistry, electricity, radiation,: or some 
other divine mystery? Jt is amazing that the most important decision 
of one's life is made by the turn of a woman's head without any delib- 
eration. There are some things so positive, so final, so immutable 
they seem to have been decided when God created our spirits before he 
laid the foundations of the earth. I knew in an instant of time I] 

had seen the woman who would be my life companion. 


At dinner I described the young lady so exactly that both the 
pastor and his wife made an immediate identification, 


Mrs. Mulder: "Bernice Tomer igs one of our sweetest girls, but we 
understand a little girl in Pella has you all tied up." 


They had apparently been ae into my background, I had better 
set them straight. 


"You mean Betty Wesselink. That was all finished almost a year 
ago. We were never engaged or made any commitments to each other. I 
haven't seen Betty or heard from her since last November." 


Mrs. Mulder: "We have some lovely girte here, and I am sure you 
will find one that may be special." 


I assured her, "I saw one this aor aes I am going to marry, but 
IT haven't met her yet." 


My audacity was taken as a joke but I couldn't have been more 
serious, as Rev. and Mrs. Mulder would come to realize later. I 
must be very careful. I had once loved and lost and I did not want 
that to happen again. From that day I never had a romantic interest 
in a woman other than that Special One T had not met but hoped to win. 


Not more than a month had passed when a serious problem began to 
emerge in my academic program. All my studies proved: interesting and 
manageable except Hebrew and Greek. To tackle two different languages 
at one time along with other demanding, subjects was tog much for me. 

I was not that much of a scholar. My Hebrew class could have taken 
my full time. The Greek class was also difficult. Most of the men 
had already taken a year of Greek in college so the class moved 
entirely too fast for me. Harry tried to help me keep up and we spent 
hours working together, but I had already convinced myself that: 

(1) I couldn't do it, and (2) I didn't want to do it and strike three 
(3) I wouldn't do it. 


I liked Dr. Raven, my Hebrew Professor and thought he would be 
understanding. He was a delightful old man somewhat in dotage. His 
stories told in class were hilarious. I still remember one of them. 
He always called us "young gentlemen." 
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"Young gentlemen, a robber came into my room last night," he said, 
with att alarmed expression on his face. His eyes were bulging as he 
said, "He put.a gun to my face and told me I had to give up one of 
the books of the Bible." Without one bit of hesitation I said, "You 
can have Esther." a iee of laughter from the 1 BES ih 


We knew Dr. Raven didn't like the Book of Esther in the Bible. 
He had spoken of it before as a secular book, which no where mentioned © 
the name of God. He believed it had been added quite accidentally. 
I suspect the old professor was also a bit antisemetic. Great numbers 
of Jews commuted from New York to Rutgers every day. They were very 
pushy and generally were disliked on campus. 


I recall Dr. Raven saying, "Young gentlemen, the hardest thing © 
you will have to do in your ministry is to apply the seat of the pants 
to the seat of the chair." 


At the time I thought he was cracked. Years later in the pas- 
torate I understood what the old man was talking about. it was so 
easy to run aimlessly here and there and not "buckle down" and spend 
the time at my desk necessary to study and plan. 


Dr. Raven advised, "Young gentlemen. Always read the newspaper 
while you are standing. If you sit down to read it you will give it 
more time than it deserves." 


I was sure Dr. Raven would be sympathetic and understanding about 
my dropping Hebrew and taking other Bible courses instead. I called 
on him in his study at his home. My proposal to drop Hebrew sent 
the old man into a fit of rage. 


No one had ever dropped out of his classes. He told me I had 
to take Hebrew. It had been a long time since anyone had told me 
what I had to do. My reaction must have lacked the respect he felt 
was due his Eminence. His parting thrust was that I was an unfit 
candidate for the Christian ministry. Those were hard words. I felt 
it was an improper, hypocritical judgment for a man in his position 
to make against my character, a judgment made out of injured pride in 
losing a student. It was ridiculous. I never went back to his class. 


Harry consoled me with, "Forget it. The old man is senile.” 


A few days later I was called into the dean's office. He told me 
I might take English Bible with Dr. Holden in place of Hebrew and a 
disposition of my status in the Divinity School would be decided in 
the next faculty meeting. So I began a much more fruitful study with 
Dr. Holden. He was a PhD from Yale where he taught for some time be- 
fore coming to New Brunswick. He was'a very able teacher and liberal 
in thought. At the next faculty meeting my situation was passed over 
and I didn't hear anything more about it until the start of my middle 
year the next fall. That part of the story will be told later. 
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I was doing fairly well in all my studies; even getting passing 
marks in Greek. I recall telling Rev. Mulder about my stormy session 
with Dr. Raven. He laughed and didn't think it was of much import- 
ance. The Mulders were very good to me and often invited me in for 
meals. 


At this time there was another pressing matter on my mind. I 
wanted to date Miss: Tomer but hadn't yet made the attempt.. We had 
met several times at church. There was a strange: fear of rejection 
I had never felt about a. girl before. It had not made that much 
difference to me before, but to get turned down now would be hard 
to accept considering the very strong feeling ] had for her. 


I began my courtship with Bernice in a very boyish way. I phoned 
a girlfriend of hers for a date and told her I had a boyfriend at the 
seminary who had a car and. he wanted a date. How about Bernice Tomer? 
Could she arrange it?  I-thought in this way I could make a close 
observation of her without further involvement if I felt she might 
not like me. On that double date in that discernable way girls have, 
I got the message that she did like me and that I was with the wrong 
girl. JI was soon walking her home. . She was finishing her last year 
at the New Jersey Teachers College in Trenton, staying with relatives 
in Trenton through the week and commuting home to Highland Park on 
weekends. Every Friday I met her at the train and walked her home. 
From that time on we dated tegularty. 


I soon felt at ease in ie ‘Tomer home. Her father was a quiet 
man and an avid reader of newspaper and light fiction, He held very 
strong political opinions opposite to my own, About 1914, Father 
Tomer moved his family from Trenton to Highland Park where he began 
teaching mathematics and drafting at the Middlesex Vocational School 
in New Brunswick. He had formerly been employed, as an engineer for 
the New Jersey RreOPY. Department. 


Father Tomer a eke a strong pipe and enjoyed. a good cigar. 
His special interest was in mechanics. One end of the basement in 
the Tomer home had a metal lathe, drill press and other tools. He could 
make or fix almost anything. He wore a heavy gold ring set with a very 
large diamond. From my observation’ point, that_ring: seemed ta be the 
only thing about his person that was out of keeping with his simple 
life style. 


Mother Tomer had the German aptitude for good cookery, economic 
and immaculate housekeeping. She had a keen sense of humor and a 
heart as big as a mountain. She enjoyed socializing with friends, 
attending church and participating in church functions. She enjoyed 
getting new things for the home and having things fresh and nice. I 
became very fond of her. 


Louis was the oldest in the family and was doing exceptionally 
well at Rutgers on a teaching fellowship in engineering. He hada 
brilliant mind and his mother's sense of humor. He was good on the 
saxophone and had played in a band one summer on a luxury liner from 
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. New York to Rio de Janeiro. He was a senior at Rutgers when I entered 
Divinity School in New Brunswick. After graduation, Louis went to work 
for General Motors. 


Bernice was next in the family. Later in the story I will write 
more specifically about her. 


Edward attended the Middlesex County Trade School and soon after 
began working for the Flaco Corporation. Edward was a loner and had 
no social interests, He never made friends with young people his own 
age either boys or girls. He was diligent in his work and took much 
responsibility for chores around the Tomer home, such as putting on and 
taking off the storm windows and taking care of the lawn and shrubbery. 
Ed never married. 


Howard also attended the Middlesex County Trade School and became 
quite skilled at cabinetry. He made his sister, Bernice, a beautiful 
cedar chest inlaid with maple diamond design which still graces our 
master bedroom after more than forty years use. Howard was very out- 
going and socially inclined. He was active in the church youth group 
and attended youth conferences. I enjoyed Howard very much. We 
always had interesting things to talk about. © 


Gertrude, the other daughter in the Tomer family, was very quiet 
and shy. She attended high school and was taking a business course. 
She was later employed by the Paulus Dairy where she held a very re- 
sponsible position until her marriage in 1958. 


Frank Jr., was the baby of the family. I always felt the other 
members of the family were quite hard on Junior. They were always 
"riding" him. He moved slowly to the exasperation of the other family 
members. It took him a half hour to shave and an hour to take a bath, 
totally oblivious to the needs of seven other family members. Frank 
Jr. liked to bowl and had won some ribbons and prizes in this sport. 
He later joined the army which somewhat changed his social habits for 
the good. 


At the Divinity School I had made some close friends. Next to 
Harry VerStrate my best friend was Eddie DeGraff. He lived up in 
"Hell's Kitchen" which was on the top floor of the dormitory. Most 
of the wild ones had their residences up there. All the pranks and 
nonsense that went on in the Seminary were "cooked up" in "Hell's 
Kitchen." Dropping water bags was their main sport. The stairs rose 
by tiers with an open well about two feet across from the third floor 
down to the first which gave a clear view of a small spot on the first 
floor about eight feet from the front door. Looking down was a top 
view of the people who came and went through the front door. By skill- 
ful timing a water bag could be landed on the head of an unsuspecting 
victim. The professors had learned to enter the building from the 
back entrance. 
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Another prank that came out of "Hell's Kitchen" was the tolling 
of the ghost bell. There were secret wires installed in such a manner 
that these pranksters could toll the bell in the tower on Hertzog 
Hall. No one could discover how it was done. The ghost would often 
ring the bell at a midnight hour to the dismay of faculty members. 
Workmen who were sent into the tower could not find how it was done. 


All sorts of strange noises and odors would issue forth from 
"Hell's Kitchen." The night vigil or town cryer would keep us awake 
during exams so we could study. From "Hell's Kitchen" he would cry 
out the hour and the minute: 


"Ten forty-five and all is well; ten:forty-six and all is well; 
ten forty-seven and all is well." 


This would go on for an-hour at a time and about drive everybody 
ereay . 


These hellers in "Hell's Kitchen" would study their memory work 
by projecting it on the ceiling. They would lie on their backs, each 
on his prayer rug and study their lessons in unison which could set 
up quite a noise. You could not conceive. of all the nonsense that 


came out of “Hell's Kitchen." 


My friend, Eddie, claimed he had nothing to do. with all that went 
on up in "Hell's Kitchen" as did all the others who lived up there, 
but he was enough of a clown that I never believed him. Neither of us 
were top students. -Most of our study consisted of memory work. He 
had a strange way of memorizing. He would write the material over and 
Over in very large script. He must have used tons, of paper which was 
fairly cheap in those days. I tried his method but it didn't work 
for me. 


Attached to a lampshade in my room I typed this silly little 
verse on a card: ; 


There's little more in life than this: 
A baby's smile, a woman's kiss, 

A book; aschair; a fire, arfiriend 
And just°a little cash to spend. 


One day Dean Beardsley came to my room to give me an assignment. 
He saw the card and commented: 


"Mr. Heidenreich--what a pagan view of life." 


I made the mistake of arguing with him. With Dr. Beardsley every- 
thing had to be dead serious. Harry called him "that most merciless, 
righteous man." We were all wrong about Dr. Beardsley. His stern 
exterior was only a thin disguise over a great heart of compassion, 
which we later came to realize. 
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At the Divinity School we took our meals in the dining room in 
Hertzog Hall.. It was.poor food and poorly prepared, very different 
from the good meals I had eaten at Pella. There was a big advantage 
in being able to eat in the building in which we lived, especially 
in bad weather. We often went to'the college cafeteria for a change, 
but it was more expensive. It was always a good experience to'be in- 
vited out for a meal. Assisting at the Highland Park Church gave me 
many such opportunities with families I befriended, especially the 
Tomer family. 


My favorite place in the Divinity School was the Gardner A. 
Sage Seminary Library. It had many great treasures. Dr. Charles 
Van Dyke, our librarian, was really an honorary position. He had 
little to do with the library in which he maintained an office. He 
was a great art critic. To have his name associated with the Seminary 
was prestigeous for the Seminary. Dr. Van Dyke was the brother of 
the famous author, Henry Van Dyke. 


We had many library assignments. I especially liked to do the 
historical research problems given us by Dr. Hoffman. He told-us if 
in our reading we came across something of greater interest than his 
assignment to drop his assignment and follow the trail of his interest. 
I think most of us would work very hard for this kind of a man. He . 
always referred to the class as "brethren" which gave us a good feel- 
ing. One of his famous sayings was often repeated to give us a true 
perspective of history. Hei said:: fe 


"Brethren, a hundred years then was as long as a hundred years 
now. Time molds the events of history very slowly." 


I made friends with a Rutgers student by the name of Marsh. He 
was a southern boy with a thick southern accent. He often came to 
my room to talk about being a minister, We often walked down town 
together at night for coffee. There were always little darkies on the 
street wanting to shine your shoes or begging for a handout. March 
always gave them something. I asked him about it and he said he 
loved them like he loved his dog. I thought this was a terrible thing 
to say and I told him so. His response to me was an eye-opener and a 
mind and heart opener. 


"Why shouldn't I love them as I do my dog? he asked. 


"I love my dog enough to take care of him and be responsible 
for him. You don't love them at all; you just pass by them." 


Marsh was right. I had nothing to say. Racism was a problem 
I had never faced except to theorize about it from a safe distance. 
In New Brunswick I came to see some of its ugly cruelty. It was 
wicked to think of a man as a dog no matter how greatly he may be 
loved. ; 


In a few days Marsh came back to my room and I had something to 
tell him. 
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"Marsh, I have only known a few negroes in my lifetime. They were 
all Uncle Toms, the kind of negroes we all like. I don't know what it 
feels like to be a negro. I think if I were one I would rather be hated 
as aman than loved as a dog." 


Marsh left the University and I don't recall ever seeing him again, 
but he left me disturbed on the subject of racism. I discovered I had 
a prejudice against negroes which I wouldn't have admitted before. 

They were minstrel show people, comedians, people with loud, high-pitched 
voices. As a group they were dirty, lazy, pushy and had a high crime 
rate. It would probably take another 200 years to put them on a level 
with whites. Of course, there was a sprinkling of blacks who had risen 
above their race and had received distinction in science, the arts and 
the professions, but they were the exception that proved the rule of an 
inferior race. I knew that my religion (humanism) did not have the 
power to lift twenty million people to a status of self determination 
and social responsibility. It would take an act of God like parting 
the Red Sea. Many years later I was to befriend a negro who would 
teach me the answer to racism. 


Emmett Wate was another classmate with whom I became friendly at 
the Divinity School. I admired him for his dedication to the principle 
of freedom. He was a scholastic purist who studied only what he judged 
to be useful and attended only the classes from which he received know- 
ledge. He wore the kind of clothing he wanted to wear and cut himself 
off from worldly ways. There were some conventional things he had to 
accept in a civilized society which he disliked very much. I told him 
he should go into the deep woods of northern Canada. There he could 
build a cabin and be free from all devils, drugs, doctors, and even 
the Lord, because the Lord preferred to be where there were people 
and it would be too cold for the devil. He could then be free from 
the pressures of both good and evil. He thought he might do this. 


Another seminarian I became friendly with was Harold Kendall. His 
parents were wealthy and he had gone to private schools. Harold was a 
brilliant student but also insisted on going his own way as to cur- 
riculum and choice of classes. We were drawn together by our mutual 
interest in drama and literature. He frequently took me to his home. 
He had a fine classical library with which he was very familiar. He 
was of age and had been left a sizable inheritance from a grandparent. 
He wanted to be a professional student and perhaps later a teacher 
after he got his PhD. He sought my friendship and wanted me to go 
to the theater with him in New York. He knew.I was about penniless 
and begged me to accept his hospitality. He said he was able to spend 
the income from his inheritance so I agreed to help him use it up. In 
the winter of 1931-32 we saw every theatrical production in New York. 
We always went on a week night so I wouldn't miss seeing my girl and 
would be home for my Sunday duties at the Highland Park Church. In 
our middle year Harold moved to California where his father had busi- 
ness interests. It had been an interesting and enriching friendship. 
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At the end of the first year in New Brunswick I felt it had been 
the most productive and enjoyable year of my life, and my prospects 
for the summer were excellent. Rev. Mulder had asked me to continue 
at Highland Park to assist with the Daily Vacation Bible School, help 
with some of the parish work, and to preach the two months he would be 
away on vacation. 


That summer I had three residences at the same time. Dr. Leonard, 
a scientist with the Squibbs Pharmaceutical Company and a deacon in 
the Highland Park Church, offered me the use of his home for the sum- 
mer. The Leonard family had moved to the shore where they had a sum- 
mer home. The doctor usually drove from work to the shore each evening 
to be overnight with his family and also spent his weekends there. 
Occasionally he would come home for overnight. Several times he took 
me to the shore with him. We would enjoy a good fish dinner with the 
family and drive home to New Brunswick in the evening. 


I also had the backdoor key to the parsonage during the two months 
Rev. Mulder and his family were on vacation at Lake George. They 
gave me kitchen privileges. I kept food in the refrigerator and 
usually made a sandwich and coffee for my noon meal. It was handy 
when I was working at the church. My third residence was at the 
Divinity School where I did my study and sermon preparation. Getting 
back and forth from Highland Park to the Seminary was about a two mile 
hike each way. One of the deacons usually drove me to the hospitals 
Where I made sick calls. 


That summer I spent most evenings with Bernice. Sometimes Howard 
and I would make icecream in the basement of the Leonard home. The 
relationship between Bernice and I had grown into a very warm, affec- 
tion. To be near her gave me a feeling of happiness and assurance. 
About this time we began to talk of our future together as though it 
couldn't possibly be any other way. 


Bernice was the greatest person I had ever known. She was so 
honest about herself, so fresh and unspoiled. She never needed to 
play hard-to-get or make any pretense about herself. She was straight 
forward, open-minded and open-hearted. She was always warm and cheer- 
ful; never frivolous or silly. She was slender and matured to full 
womanhood. She moved quickly and gracefully. She was athletic and 
played volley ball, basketball, tennis, and was a good swimmer. I 
saw her swim out beyond the surf into the ocean which was frightening 
to me. The features of her face were strong, feminine and finely 
modeled. Her hair was a soft light brown and her eyes dark brown. 

Her hair style was exactly right for her. She was always well groomed 
even when casually dressed. She didn't have many nice clothes but 
what she had she wore with style and harmony. She had one special 
dress I especially liked to see her wear. When I think of her now 

as she was in those days, I always see her in that particular dress. 


(I have reread the words of the above paragraph and I have not 
told much about her or the main reason I loved her so much. It cannot 
be told. There is an indefinable mystery about love. I loved her 
for herself.) 
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In the many hours I spent in the Tomer home I never heard a loud 
Or angry word spoken or an argument or anyone of the. family yelling 
at another. They,all shared in the chores of the home. -No one found 
fault or argued about whose turn it was or complained: that one or the 
other had not done his share. 


I enjoyed assisting at the Highland Park Church, especially dur- 
ing Rev. Mulder's absence those two months. It helped me be more sure 
I would enjoy the pastorate. 


3 recall the frantic experience I had, in the pulpit. that first 
Sunday I was to preach. I had prepared most carefully and prayerfully. 
It was a big occasion for me. I placed my neatly written sermon in 
the center of the pulpit Bible with the edges slightly protruding 
from the Bible so I could turn back to the place after reading off 
the scripture lesson. During the hymn before the sermon I turned to 
the center of the Bible to my typed sermon, which I expected to follow 
quite carefully, having typed in the main points in red. To my horror 
the manuscript of my sermon was not where I had placed it. I searched 
and searched as much as I dared without drawing too much attention to 
myself. The sermon could not be found. I was petrified with fear. 


I began to speak and it all came .to me as easily.and as clearly 
as though every sentence was before me. I felt a power of independence 
and self assurance. I discovered I did not need a manuscript if I 
were well prepared. It impressed the people that I could have a direct 
eye-to-eye contact with them. Rev. Mulder always preached from a manu- 
script which he followed quite closely. From that day through the 
twenty-six years I was a minister, I never took a manuscript into the 
pulpit with me. It was a gift I didn't. know I had. After I had written 
a sermon and gone over it a number of times I knew it from memory. 
It gave.me a sense of freedom and poms in speaking not to be tied to 
notes or a written manuscript. 


In the fall of 1932, I was back in Divinity School as a middler 
and was still assisting Rev. Mulder at the Highland Park Church. Chet 
Chilton, my friend since college days, :had:finished his senior year 
and had been ordained the pastor of the Hurley Reformed Church near 
Kingston, N. Y. Before leaving the seminary he had given me the coveted 
one-and-only key to the seminary mail box at the. post office. Dupli- 
cates could not be made and were obtainable only on government order. 

So I became the Seminary mail man. 


During the fall of 1932 almost everyone had political fever. There 
was a strong feeling against the incumbent Herbert Hoover. He had 
promised that "prosperity was just around the corner." As people 
looked everywhere for that corner things got worse. Unemployment had 
risen to the highest point in our national-history. Many people without 
work were destitute. The democrats were saying, "Lincoln freed the 
slaves and Hoover freed the working man.' Not only was the economy 
constipated to the point of mortification but a great fear had gripped 
the nation. Business and trade were in a state of paralysis. 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt had won the democratic nomination for the 
presidency. He was advocating a program of social legislation such 
as employment insurance, public works, government insured bank deposits. 
So many people had lost their life savings in bank foreclosures, and 
an end to prohibition, which had become a big farce as well as an 
open door to big business in crime, All the Divinity School students 
including myself, were Roosevelt men. The youth of the nation were 
especially tired of a "do-nothing administration." 


In my middle year I enjoyed my studies even more than I had in 
my freshman year. Exegesis of the Greek New Testament was the great- 
est class I evyér had. Dr. Beardsley made the New Testament as con- 
temporary as the morning newspaper. Each day when we left the class 
we were so filled with the spirit of the Lord we didn't speak to 
each other but went straight to our rooms. After forty years the 
remembrance of that class is very vivid. I still have my typed notes 
which have turned brown from age, but I continue to find them useful, 


Dr. Beardsley was not a friendly man outwardly, but inwardly he 
had a warm heart. He was one of the really great New Testament scholars 
of that time. When he was sent by the Reformed Church on an assign- 
ment to India, James Moffatt, the famous New Testament translator 
came to lecture in Beardsley's classes. 


Dr. Moffatt said to the students: "I did not come to take John 
Beardsley's place. JI cannot do that, for he is unrivaled in the Greek 
New Testament." 


Dr. Beardsley was a small man with snow white hair. The students 
called him "Little Napoleon" for he was always in command. He could 
quote from the New Testament any chapter or verse either in English 
or Greek. That year I really learned the New Testament. John Beardsley 
was one of the really great teachers, perhaps the greatest I ever had. 


Another great experience that year was a class with Dr. George 
Arthur Buttrick who came to the Divinity School for one two-hour class 
a week to lecture on homiletics (the science of preaching). He was 
pastor of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Chureh in New York City and 
one of the great preachers of America. His book on "Prayer" and especi- 
ally "The Parables of Jesus" have become religious classics. Dr. 
Buttrick later edited the "Interpreter's Bible" which added to his 
fame. In a student he was always looking for depth. He had no patience 
with shallow truisms. A compliment written on a returned sermon out- 
line assignment had the approximate value to a theological student 
of an olympic gold medal to an athlete. Among my papers I have a few 
of these treasures. 


In March, 1933, Bernice's brother, Howard, and I took an excursion 
to Washington, D. C. to see the inauguration of President Roosevelt 
on March 4th, It was my first visit to Washington and an unforgettable 
experience. We left very early in the morning. It was still dark when 
we went through Baltimore, Md. We arrived in Washington about daylight 
and walked to the Capitol building. We walked about the streets and 
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visited a number of the government buildings. I especially remember 
being in the Library of Congress. By midmorning crowds began to 
gather on the Gapitol grounds. It was an-overcast, cold, windy day. 
We couldn't get close. enough to sit on the temporary benches for 
spectators, but were right behind the benches and had an excellent 
view. We were dressed warm, but were stamping our feet and holding 
our hands over our ears to keep warm. 


At exactly noon the ceremony began. The evening paper reported 
there were 100,000 people assembled on the Capitol grounds to see the 
ceremony. The mood of the crowd seemed to match the cold somber day. 
A number of famous people could be easily recognized. There was the 
new president and his family, President Hoover and Charles Curtis, the 
retiring vice president, with the newly elected vice president John 
Garner of Texas. There were many other notables on the stand, such as 
Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, Bernard Baruch and several distinguished senators 
whom we recognized. The most striking figure among these great men 
was Charles Evans Hughes, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, in 
his black robe and white beard whipped by the wind. As the Marine Band 
finished the last bars of "Hail to the Chief" the newly elected Presi- 
dent came forward, leaning on the arm of his eldest son, James. A 
great cheer of applause went up from the huge crowd. 


A large Bible from the.Roosevelt family was brought to the stand 
by an attendant. It was opened at President Roosevelt's favorite 
passage (I Cor. 13).. The Chief Justice read the oath with a strong 
audible voice and instead of the customary response "I do" the presi- 
dent repeated the full oath. It was:reported in the paper that the 
president-elect had written the Chief Justice asking if repeating 
the full oath would be appropriate. The Chief Justice replied: 


"I am glad. . . I think the repetition is the more dignified 
and the appropriate course." 


After the administration of the oath the crowd stirred in anxious 
impatience to hear what President Roosevelt was going to say. His 
speech is recorded by history, but the three statements I distinctly 
remember were: 


"This is a day of national consecration" which was the first 
statement of his speech. . 


I also remember his famous words in that inaugural speech: 


W 


"The only thing we have to fear is fear itself... 


There had been so much campaign fear pumped into the public by 
the opposition to the effect that Roosevelt would take over the 
government and become a dictator. 


I recall his reassuring statement, "We do not distrust the future 
of essential democracy." 
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Most of the people had no fear that President Roosevelt wanted 
*to change our form of government. He wanted to start the economy 
going and put men back to work. The social legislation he initiated 
was only the beginning of a more safe and humane society that other 
presidents would later build upon. Social legislation beyond any- 
thing Roosevelt dreamed of at that time would later come into being 
because the common people of the nation demanded a larger share of our 
industrial wealth. 


After the last words of the inauguration, everyone moved down 
Pennsylvania Avenue. Hundreds of thousands of people sat on bleachers 
along the parade route and stood in lines along the avenue. Howard 
and I got a place on the front line holding the rope that held back 
the crowds. It was a massive parade with floats from all the states, 
military units from all branches of the service and many bands from 
towns and cities across the nation. 


We returned to the station for our excursion train back to 
New Brunswick. It .was a memorable day in my life. I wish it were 
possible for every American to see the inauguration of a president 
of the United States sometime in his life time. 


My middle year in the Divinity School was drawing to a close 
and we were getting anxious about our summer assignments. It was cus- 
tomary for students who had finished the middle year to be assigned 
to a rural church too small to have a regular pastor. Such places 
were not plentiful but since our class was small, we expected there 
would be an assignment for each of us. 


The year was closing; all exams were finished and the men were 
departing for their summer assignments. I was the only man left with- 
out an assignment. Another freshman had been assigned to the Highiland 
Park Church and I had no work for the summer. The seminary felt no 
responsibility for me. There was no work to be had anywhere. Thous- 
ands of men with families were looking for any kind of work available. 
I didn't know what to do but go back to Kansas and try to find some- 
thing for the summer. I didn't want to leave my girl. The seminary 
halls were empty and I felt the same. 


One morning as I was leaving the Seminary for town to get some 
breakfast, Dr. Bayles met me in the hall with an open letter in hand. 


"Mr. Heidenreich, a request has just come in this morning for 
a student pastor at the West Hurley Reformed Church, a rural parish . 
near Kingston, N. Y. It seems an excellent opportunity. Would you 
like to accept it?" 


2 We returned to the Seminary office and in five minutes I had my 
appointment. I still have that small piece of paper which opened the 
door to one of the richest experiences of my life. It was my good 
fortune that the request from West Hurley had arrived after all my 
classmates had their assignments or such a good situation would not 
likely have been given to me. Although someone in our class had to 
be selected last, I was glad that "honor" fell to me. I had prayed 
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about the matter and felt sure the late arrival of a request from the 
West Hurley Church was according to divine plan. 


My assignment read as follows: 
"Mr. Heidenreich: 


You have been.selected for summer work at West Hurley, 
N. Y. I am writing Frank B. Seeley,.D.D. Kingston, N. Y., 
advising him of the fact and. also telling him that you will 
write him at once expressing your joy and hope in the matter 
and asking for particulars about coming and beginning work, 
etc., etc. Be sure to give him your correct address so there 
may be no delay in.a reply letter reaching you, 


May God bless-you, 
T. Bayles" 


That day I had big news to tell Bernice. I wanted to go immed- 
jately but had to wait for Dr. Seeley's reply. Bernice's father 
offered to take me. -It was a distance of approximately 140 miles, 
which was a big drive for the Tomers up and back the same day. Father 
and Mother Tomer, Bernice and I made the trip. I recall our finding 
Dr. Seeley's residence on Maiden Lane and the Tomer's leaving me 
there. 


Dr. Seeley had all the bluster and blarney of an Irish cop. I 
knew he was the President of the Board of. Home Missions of the Reformed 
Church and a "big wheel". but I did not know until later that he was 
also a very wealthy man.. He lived in a palatial residence and drove 
a big luxury car of the latest vintage. Through marriage he had 
acquired a fortune. ; 


At that time it was very unusual for .a Reformed Church minister 
to wear the clerical collar, Dr. Seeley remarked about his reason 
for having the appearance of a Catholic priest. He explained that on 
his frequent trips to New York as a member of the Board of Home Missions 
the clerical collar made it easy far him to get through traffic. The 
Irish cops gave him the usual, preferential treatment given to priests 
in New York. There need be no fear of a speeding ticket. 


After some other small talk he said, "Let's go up and see the 
West Hurley Church." 


He drove me around the large Ashokan Reservoir which is a beau- 
tiful lake some 60 miles. in circumference fringed by birch and maple 
trees and an occasional cluster of pines. We drove into a clearing 
where we could get a good view of the lake. Dr. Seeley pointed out 
in the middle of the lake and said, 
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"About at that point on the bottom of the Reservoir is West Hurley: 


He hooked at me and laughed. I didn't know what to make of his 
remark. Was my coming there to be the pastor of the West Hurley Church 
some kind of a practical joke? 


Dr. Seeley then told me a remarkable story. Some twenty-five 
years earlier New York City had purchased all the farms and buildings 
and.the villages of Brownsville and West Hurley as a location for a 
reservoir. The former owners were paid a good price for their property 
and buildings and were then permitted to remove the buildings if they 
chose to do so before they were demolished. Many buildings were dis- 
assembled or moved by jacks and rollers to new locations. That is what 
had happened to the West Hurley Reformed Church. It had been rolled to 
a new site on a five acre lot in the crossroad town of Zena. Most of 
the money for the sale of the church was used to remodel the building 
after its relocation. 


It would have simplified matters to have changed the name of the 
church, but that would have offended some of the older members, even 
though the village of West Hurley no longer existed. So I would be 
the pastor of the West Hurley Reformed Church in Zena. To further 
complicate matters my mailing address would be Kingston, N. Y., RFD #2, 
and I could be contacted by phone:only through the Woodstock Telephone 
Exchange. Woodstock was another nearby village. It was fun telling 
people where I lived and how I could be reached. 


It was a pretty little white church set on a knoll in a clump 
of small pine trees. On the five acre lot there was also an old com- 
munity cemetery with thirty or forty graves. It was poorly kept and 
had not been used for burials for many years. It had been used in 
colonial times and there were a few scattered, faded flags marking the 
graves of Revolutionary War veterans. 


The buildings. on the lot other than the church were some old horse 
sheds no longer in use, a country necessary house and an old abandoned 
school house. The church people had remodeled the school house into 
a social hall, complete with kitchen facilities. The church had pretty 
stained glass windows, a basement with a good furnace and comfortable 
oak pews that could seat about sixty people. 


It was fortunate for me that an arrangement had been made by Dr. 
Seeley for me to make my home with the Clifford Carnright family that 
summer. They were a fun family, relaxed and always ready to go "at the 
drop of a hat." There were four in the family: Clifford and Margarete, 
Charles 8, and Lois 10. Clifford was employed at the Kingston City 
Water Filter Plant. Margarete was a’ good homemaker, a gardner and 
was very artistic. .Their home was spacious and I enjoyed the privacy 
of a large upstairs room. 


I was dismayed to learn that there were only twenty scattered 
families in the church and not half of them had ever been seen in 
church. Services had been held on Sunday afternoons by Rev. Todd 
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of Woodstock. Sometimes he would preach to a congregation of ten or 
less. If there were less than half a dozen they would agree to go 
home and not have services. Some Sundays Rev. Todd would sit with 
Mr. Long, the head deacon on the stone steps of the church and not un- 
lock the door for no others arrived. The church was dead but no one 
had suggested holding funeral. The deacons decided to ask Rev. Todd 
to withdraw and make a last stand try with a student pastor for the 
summer and see if any life could be brought back into the church. 


Through the help of the Carnrights we contacted all twenty families 
and gave them a schedule for Sunday morning services to be followed by 
Sunday School, to be held in the recreational hall. My sermon prepara- 
tion for that first Sunday was prayerfully and carefully considered. I 
still remember my text: - 


Now therefore give me this mountain. . . and I shall 
be able to drive them out. (Joshua 14:12) 


"Them" referred to the enemies of the Christian life such as in- 
dolence (laziness), fear, lack of commitment, etc. From the pulpit I 
looked out the open front door to the summit of Mt. Overlook in the 
Catskill Mountains. It was a good setting for my first sermon in Zena. 
The idea of the sermon was that even under unpromising circumstances 
by faith most all problems and difficulties could be overcome. 


My congregation that morning numbered eighteen souls. To me it 
was disappointing but everyone else was elated saying it had been their 
largest congregation in years. After a few Sundays I was very excited 
and happy. ZI was now doing the things I really wanted to do, visiting 
homes and making friends with the people, preparing sermons and Sunday 
School lessons and doing the work of a pastor. These were among the best 
days of my young life. The Congregation grew from Sunday to Sunday. I 
had one funeral shortly after coming to Zenaf I prayed for the sick, 
comforted those who had trouble, and counseled those beset with family 
problems. I became very aware of my youth (26 years) and inexperience. 
I thought when I became thirty I would have the maturity that would 
make me more acceptable and more capable as a pastor. 


I became very fond of the Carnright family. There was much laughter 
at meals. They took me to many places of interest in the area. In the 
long summer evenings we always went for a ride.. They would take me to 
visit any of the members or to the hospital in Kingston the few times 
we had members there. 


I didn't have much to do through the day and felt I could increase 
my usefulness in the community if I only had a car. The Klementis family, 
one of our church families, had an old T model Ford covered with rust. 

The back end was jacked up with the drive wheel connected by a belt to 

a buzz saw which they used to cut firewood. They said I could have it 
for twenty dollars. I found some fairly good used tires at a nearby - 
filling station and had myself a good running Ford. It needed painting 
badly. Shondie Klementis said he would paint jit with tar. We put dabs 
of tar on the old rusty Ford and Shondie spread it thin over the surface 
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with a blow torch. He said it might take a month.to dry but in time 
' it would dry hard. I was then able to get around the community and 


see more people. 


I greatly missed my girlfriend and invited her to come up for a 
visit. She stayed with a church family by the name of Sheldon. We 
took several trips around the area. One evening we drove over to Old. 
Hurley east of Kingston where Washington had made his retreat when the 
British burned Kingston. Chet Chilton had just been installed as pastor 
there in the Reformed Church. Chet had married Eunice Campbell, a 
friend of Bernice. They had invited us to dinner and to spend the 
evening. 


Driving home that night on the Kingston-Woodstock road, a car 
traveling at high speed came over to our side of the road. I saw we 
were going to be hit so I turned the old Ford into the ditch but not 
quickly enough. The on-coming car swiped us, wrecked our car, and 
threw us both in the ditch. I tore a hole in my pants and Bernice 
bent the frames of her glasses, but neither of us were hurt. Fortun- 
ately, the accident happened in front of a house quite close to the 
road where people: sitting on the front porch saw we had been run off 
the road. We phoned the Kingston Police and reported the details of 
the accident. They got.a wrecker to remove our car from the ditch 
and sent an officer to investigate the accident. The policeman took 
us back to Kingston to sign papers. They told us that the driver 
had been caught at the Kingston viaduct. When we got to the court 
house we learned that the man who hit us was the County Attorney, 
Mr. Brennen, and that he was so drunk. the police had taken him home. 


I tried to get in touch with Dr. Seeley. He would have had those 
police standing on their heads. but he was away on vacation and I 
couldn't reach him. It was quite late but I got Dr. Boeve, pastor 
of the Old First Reformed Church in Kingston out of bed to come down 
to the police station and vouch for me and be a witness to the con- 
dition of the Brennen .car.before they moved it away. The police had 
parked it behind the court house and I wasn't at all sure the police 
would testify against a strong political man like Brennen who claimed 
he had not been involved in an accident when the police caught him. 
When Dr. Boeve came he looked at the Brennen car. It was badly dented 
and side swiped with smears of tar. Dr. Boeve took Bernice and I 
home to Zena. .-We stopped to see the old Ford. It had not yet been 
taken away. It was easy to see by flashlight the markings on the 
highway that showed we were nearly completely off the road on our side 
before we were hit. 


I got Mr. Brennen on the phone the next day. JI had my speech 
well rehearsed. I told him what the damages amounted to, who my wit- 
nesses were, and that I was filing a suit against him by the Sullivan 
and Cromwell law firm on Wall Street in New York. (I had a high 
school friend employed there as an attorney). .I told him Sullivan. 
and Cromwell cared nothing about his political connections. I told 
him to have the specified amount of money at my residence by four 
o'clock that afternoon or we would settle it in court. A car pulled 
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up in front of the Carnright home that afternoon from the county 
attorney's office with the check. 


Clifford helped me get a good used car with new tires. I bought 
a new suit and got Bernice's glasses straightened and had a hundred 
dollars left in my pocket for our trouble. J never found out if the 
tar ever dried on that Ford. 


The church in Zena was thriving. We organized a youth group of 
about fifteen young people we had gathered up in the community. 
They met on Sunday evenings. We had good meetings and discovered 
some talent among the young people they didn't know they had. We 
took our group to some of the Christian Endeavor County meetings. 
We were filling the church every Sunday morning. We planned a Church 
Fair as a closing summer activity. Every family worked and contribu- 
ted. The weather favored us and our publicity attracted a large 
attendance with people from Woodstock, Kingston and other communities. 


Some of the members began talking about calling me to be their 
pastor on a regular:basis. I explained it would be another year be- 
fore I was ready for ordination. They wanted me to call a meeting 
and approach Dr. Seeley for aid from the Board of Home Missions and 
keep the church going on a permanent basis with a regular pastor. 
They could then extend mea call. I was afraid to encourage them. 


After consulting with Dr. Seeley he thought we should call a 
meeting and let the people express themselves. At the meeting a 
statement was made of all funds on hand and expected income from 
pledges plus interest from invested funds. A resolution was then 
presented by the deacons-- that the Seminary supply the pulpit each 
weekend and by the end of my school year I would be extended a call. 
The resolution passed unanimously. Dr. Seeley expressed his surprise 
that the West Hurley Church had came to life and showed so much 
vitality in such a short time. He felt they could be self-support- 
ing without aid from the Board of Home Missions. 


As I went back to New Brunswick that fall I was pleased and had 
a good feeling of accomplishment. The future offered me some promise 
even though it was not a pot of gold. 


About a week after IT returned tq Seminary, Dean Beardsley called 
me to the office. He said my case had been thoroughly reviewed by 
the faculty relative to my deficiency in Hebrew. Letters of commend- 
ation had been read to the faculty from Rev. James Mulder, giving my 
work at Highland Park very high praise; another letter from Dr. Frank 
Seeley, President of the Board of Home Missions, btated that I brought 
a dead church to life through my exceptionally able leadership. The 
faculty had ruled that providing I finish the senior year successfully 
I be given the Professorial Certificate of graduation and be recommended 
for ordination, but I would forego the ThB degree because of the de- 
ficiency in Hebrew. .I felt this was very unfair for I had been given 
permission to substitute English Bible for the Hebrew and had completed 
more credit hours than any other student in my class with grades well 
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. above average. However, I was not greatly perturbed. A bachelor 
degree in theology was an ignominious honor at best. I already had 
a bachelor degree. Ninety credit hours in a university should be 
~ worth something more than another bachelor degree. Had I the time or 
inclination I could transfer to another university and with only a 
year's residency I could get a PhD. My course work was all finished. 


The only divinity degree I could respect was the D.D. (Doctor 
of Divinity) given to a minister by a university in recognition of 
his outstanding achievement in service out in the world. Anyone 
could grind out an academic degree but an haqnorary degree seemed 
meaningful to me. 


There was a young thelog named Fiddle 
He was told he must have his degree. 
"It's bad enough to be Fiddle said he, 
Without being Fiddle D,D." 

Anon. 


° The Th.B. was a "fiddle de de mickey mouse" thing to me, and in 

the years since that time I have the same opinion. In 1971, I received 
a communication from the Divinity School in New Brunswick stating 

that their policy had changed in reference to the ThB. The masters 
degree was not being awarded. If I would sent $25.00 they would award 
me the masters degree in theology. It came thirty-five years too late. 
I already had a masters degree from another university. A masters 
degree in theology from New Brunswick would be as phony as a three 
dollar bill. I-was not a master of theology nor did I have any desire 
to be. 


That fall I drove my car to Zena almost every weekend for my 
Sunday preaching appointment. A few times I went into New York and 
took the Dayline Steamer which made a daily run from New York to 
Albany. It was an experience to ride up the Hudson River along the 
Palisades, through the Bear Mountains, past famous Old West Point to 
Newburgh, then to Kingston. The Carnrights would be at the landing 
to meet me. I would return on the steamer or the train on Monday. 
Classes for seniors were dismissed from Friday noon to Tuesday morning 
to give the students traveling time to meet their assignments. 


Bernice was teaching her second year at Bonnamtown, N. J., a 
short distance east of New Brunswick and living at home. We saw each 
other about four nights a week. Her school was in a slum area. Some 
of the families were so poor they actually had to sew the clothing 
on their children to Keep their ragged clothes from falling apart. 
They had to live and sleep in their clothes. At times the odor was 
very bad,. especially in the winter when they had to keep the windows 
closed. = 


Her principal was a man impossibly difficult to work with. He was 
really mentally ill and later in that school year he was committed to 
the state hospital. 
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Because of the depression and the lack of tax money, her salary 
was being paid in script which could only be spent in that township. 
Her parents tried to buy their groceries and gasoline out in that 
town to utilize the script. The script could not be exchanged for 
money, sO her parents bought what script they were able to use, and 
that was the extent of her earnings. 


I had a little money from my summer's wages and from my weekly 
preaching appointments and Bernice had a little savings, so we decided 
to get married and work things out together. I was getting behind in 
my written work being away every weekend. She cquld stop work, help 
me with my typing and get out of her difficult school situation. 


We were married in a simple ceremony in her home by Rev. Mulder 
on November 29, 1933, the day before Thanksgiving. Harry Ver Strate 
was my best man and Bernice's sister, Gertrude, was her maid of honor. 
We were amused at Rev, Mulder getting us on the wrong side of each 
other, which made it difficult for me to get the ring on the bride's 
finger. He joked about it and said the marriage was valid just the 
same. We made. it to the station in time to catch the afternoon train 
to Kingston. There a- group of friends gathered to shower us with 
rice. 


When we arrived in Kingston we phoned the Carnrights. I hadn't 
previously told them we were getting married, so they were about as 
excited as we were. We told them we were staying at the Stuyvesant 
Hotel overnight but would like them. to come for us in the morning. 
They insisted on coming.down to Kingston that very night to see us. 
We visited in the hotel lobby and walked around town looking in the 
store windows. It had been a raw, cold, rainy day in New Brunswick, 
but it was mild and clear. in Kingston. 


Clifford and Margarete came for us the next morning. We had a 
feast with the Carnrights that first full day of our married life. 
It was the best Thanksgiving Day of my life, because JI had more to 
be thankful for than ever before. Whatever our future might bring 
the mathematics of love would divide the problems and multiply the 
blessings. 


That Thanksgiving night we had a "skimmerton" which was the local 
designation of a shivaree. Nearly fifty noise-makerg crowded into 
the Carnright home. We spent the evening singing hymns and all the 
old favorite songs. They brought their own refreshments which had 
been prepared in the kitchen at the social hall. There was coffee 
and clothes baskets full of sandwiches and cake. On the following 
Sunday after service, Bernice stood with me as all the members of 
the congregation came up to give us their good wishes for a happy life. 


I had to be back to seminary on Tuesday, December 5th for classes. 
We decided Bernice would stay in Zena with the Carnrights and work 
with the young people to put on a Christmas pageant while I returned 
to the seminary for two weeks of concentrated study. We would only 
be separated a week for I would be back in Zena for the next Sunday's 
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service; then another week and it would be our Christmas-New Year 
recess at seminary. 


Elaborate preparations were made for the. pageant. Costumes had 
to be made. There would need to be special lighting effects, various 
props and the young people would need to be prepared for their parts. 
There would need to be several rehearsals. 


It was a great success and a big event in that little rural 
community. After forty years we continue to correspond with two 
friends who were young people in that pageant. They still speak of 
it as the highlight of their lives. In the years I served as a pastor 
I often observed the impact of drama on the spiritual lives of young 
people. 


During the holiday season we made a trip with the Carnrights to 
Gloversville, N. Y. to visit the parents of Miss Florence Hill. She 
was the local school teacher in Zena. Also very memorable was Christ- 
mas Day spent in Zena at the old homestead of the senior Carnrights, 
Clifford's mother and father; Nellie and Carrie, the Carnright's sisters 
were home for the holidays. It was a great family gathering. After 
the Christmas dinner we gathered around the Christmas tree. There 
were presents for all. Bernice and I received a beautiful set of 
crystal stem wear from all members of the Carnright family, which we 
still use on high occasions. 


Bernice's mother had been able to locate a small apartment for 
us in Highland Park. The last half of the school year went fast. 
With Bernice's help, my senior year in Divinity School was my best 
year, both academically and otherwise. Again, speaking mathematically, 
marriage raised my life to a higher power. 


My Divinity school days were rapidly coming to a close. We were 
having final exams and the exam in homiletics consisted of preaching 
our senior sermon before a selected group of the seminary faculty 
and the members of the trustees of the seminary. A day was reserved 
for the seven of us to give our senior sérmon. The occasion was sig- 
nificant to me only because I was awarded first place by those august 
judges. Our graduation sermon was delivered by Norman Vincent Peale 
who afterward gained great fame as a minister, writer and lecturer. 
After I received my "little piece of paper" (professorial certificate) 
Bernice and I were on our way to Zena. 


Arrangements had. been made for us to live in a little bungalow 
near the church. Our few household belongings were moved in a small 
truck by one of the men from the Zena church. 


Some days later I was examined for ordination by the members of 
Ulster Classis which consisted of all the Reformed Church ministers 
in Ulster County, N. Y. The examination was oral and was held in 
the old First Reformed Church in Kingston. It is a famous church, 
and still has the old box pews. On one pew is a silver plate marking 
the place where George Washington sat when he worshipped each Sunday 
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during the encampment of his army in Kingston. I was able to answer 
all the questions to the satisfaction of the classis and my ordina- 
tion was arranged to be held in the Zena Church, July 10, 1934. 


I recall the occasion vividly, for it made a deep impression on 
me at the time. Father and Mother Tomer had come up for the ordina- 
tion so we felt the support of our family. The church was packed 
to overflowing and every window was opened and filled with the faces 
of those looking in from outside. 


I had chosen six special friends to have part in the ordination 
service. Rev. Ralph Beaumont, President of Ulster Classis presided, 
Ralph and I had been warm friends since I came into the area. Rev. 
John Steketee, clerk of the classis had been especially helpful with 
all the arrangements. He gave the invocation, The pastoral prayer 
was given by Dr. James Cantine, D.D, He was a returned missionary 
who had given fifty years service in Arabia. He was past eighty and 
one of the most lovable men I had ever known. Dr. Lucas Boeve, D.D. 
was my closest friend among the ministers. I often went to him for 
counsel during the first few years of my ministry. He preached the 
ordination sermon. I was probably too excited to recall the details 
of his sermon, but I am sure it was splendid. My long-time friend 
Since college days, Chet Chilton, gave the charge to the newly or- 
dained pastor, and another friend I had known in seminary gave the 
charge to the people. My good friend, Dr. Frank Seeley, would certain- 
ly have had a placé on the program had he not been on vacation. 


The climax of the ordination came when I knelt on the stand 
and fifteen ministers, those on the program and others from the 
congregation laid their hands on my head and ordained me a minister 
of the Reformed Church in America, I especially remember the great 
weight of all those hands which seemed to be pushing me down through 
the floor. I felt the deep satisfaction of achieving a goal toward 
which I had labored for a tong time, but not the spiritual exultation 
I had expected. The journey of my student days had ended and another 
mote exciting journey of the pastorate was beginning. 
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AN ACORN BECAME AN OAK 


CHAPTER V 


TWENTY-SIX. YEARS. A PASTOR - 


I took my calling and ordination to the Christian ministry very 
seriously. I gave it my first and highest loyalty, even above my 
family. 


He that loveth father or mother more than me, 
is not worthy of me. (Mt. 10:37) 


Should an occasion of conflict arise between loyalties tq the 
church and to my family, the church and the ministry should come 
first. I am thankful that no conflicts ever came up of this nature, 
except once. Jn 1952, our daughter Joan, graduated from high school. 
At the time of her graduation I needed to be in Pamona, California, 
as a deligate to the National Council of the Congregational Churches. 
I attended this council rather than be with Joan on such an important 
occasion in her life. It was a decision I always regretted. I1 fear 
my professional advancement was a larger factor in my decision than 
the Mt.10:37 scripture. 


In a rural area a little excitement goes a long way and is 
remembered. Only a few weeks after my ordination we had a big fire 
at the church that burned down the horsesheds and the necessary 
house. The Woodstock Fire Department pumped thousands of gallons 
of water on the side of the- church nearest the fire, and only the 
paint was scorched. The insurance collected on the worthless horse 
sheds was enough to repaint the church, build a new necessary house 
and make some other improvements. ; 


These few months of our ministry in Zena were as blissful and 
carefree as any in our life. Our honeymoon: was full moon and the 
cares of the parish were few and enjoyable, There was a spirit of 
harmony and enthusiasm in the little church rarely found in churches 
large or small. 


Our cozy little parsonage was a dream to remember, Across the 
road was a tumbling mountain stream that sang us to sleep on summer 
nights. Behind the parsonage and on each side were thick woods. We 
pumped our water by hand from a deep driven well, had an outside 
necessary house and enjoyed the samet rural life as that of our neigh- 
bors. : 


Bernice's parents had given us several pieces of fine furni- 
ture. We loved our little house; it was our first real home. In 
summer we Opened all the windows which were without screens. We 
were not greatly troubled by insects in that mountain country. One 
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day when Bernice went from the living room into her kitchen, there 
was a friendly caller, a donkey sticking his head through the kitchen 
window. He was as harmless as a donkey can be but he nearly scared 
her out of her wits. 


I recall an amusing incident that occurred one Sunday morning 
at the Zena Church. It was the Sunday for our quarterly Sacrament 
meeting. I always went a few minutes early to see that all prepar- 
ations were in order. As I came in the church Mr. Lang, our head 
deacon, explained in a very anxious voice: 


"We have no grape juice. We have phoned around the neighbor- 
hood and no one seems to have any.” 


Then he cautiously added, as he held a jar of juice in his hand, 
"Would it be all right to use blackberry aE 


I thought for‘a moment, and replied: "The scripture Be 
'the *f{roit Of the vine not the froit or thempriacs.. 


Then I assured Mr. Lang, "Since it's all we have, I am sure 
the Lord will acept it of us." 


It was our custom to hold the individual's cups in our hand 
until all were served that we might partake together. When the 
words from the ritual were spoken "drink this in remembrance," 
and the blackberry juice was taken, the responsive smiles and side 
glances were most noticeable and amusing. Numerous explanations 
needed to be given after the are but no one got Puuba as. I 
thought might happen. 


As Christmas approached Bernice and I searched the woods for 
ground pine to make wreathes and for the bright red wintergreen 
berries that were so sweet and spicy. We wandered over the hills 
to find that perfectly shaped little Christmas tree for our home. 
It was a small blue cedar which has the true fragrance of Christmas. 
The only decorations were some little blue glass ornaments. -Thére 
were no lights for we had no electricity. It was a wonderful 
Christmas, our first together. There would be many other memorable 
ones after the children came, but that first one would always be 
special. We had a pageant in the church with all the young people, 
which we all thought was grand, with the church crowded to over- 
flowing. 


On a Sunday during that Christmas:season I was invited to 
supply the pulpit of the Union Congregational Church in Kingston. 
Our services at Zena were early so I had time to drive to King- 
ston for their eleven o'clock morning service. I did this as a 
favor to some people on their pulpit committee who had relatives in 
our Zena congregation. They were looking for a minister as their 
pastor had left them. I went as a supply:and not as a candidate for: 
I was not a Congregational Minister at that time. It was a good 
experience to preach to a larger congregation. ; 
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They had heard several candidates but had not been able to 
agree to call any of them. They were having a Congregational 
meeting that Sunday night. That evening they were voting between 
two candidates they had heard on previous Sundays. At the meeting 
they could not agree on either of the two. 


Someone suggested, "Why not call the young man who preached for 
us this morning?" 


It was explained that I was not a Congregational minister and 
probably would not accept. The vote was taken and it was unanimous. 
I received the news the next day and the formal call arrived in the 
mail promptly. 


I made a quick trip to New York to contact the headquarters of 
the State Conference of Congregational Churches. They were cordial. 
The superintendent of the Conference, Dr. Robert Bruce, said my 
credentials were very satisfactory. By linking the Kingston church 
with my Zena church my salary could be brought to the minimum amount 
set for Congregational Churches to pay their. ministers in order to 
be in good standing in the ‘Conference. Dr. Bruce thought if the 
Reformed Church authorities were agreeable it should be a good 
arrangement. However, he warned me that the Kingston church had 
a number of "scrappy" people who were difficult to work with. ‘He 
said if I could keep the peace there for two years he would recommend 
me to any church in the Conference. 


My next move was a visit to the headquarters of the Reformed 
Church, also in New York. They were pleased to link the Zena Church 
to a Congregational Church, at least on a temporary basis for the 
duration of my pastorate. At the time it was my hope that the linked 
charge of Kingston and Zena might be successful for a five-year 
period. i would then be free from my scholarship contract obligation 
to repay several thousands of dollars unless I served the. Réformed 
Church for a minimum period of five years. That might be too much 
to expect after learning some of the turbulent history of the King- 
ston church and Dr. Bruce's dire statement of its disunity. 


I accepted the call. Arrangements were made with both churches. 
We moved into the large drafty parsonage in Kingston. I was received 
into the Hudson River Association of Congregational Ministers and 
the New York Congregational Conference and officially began my 
ministry in the Zena-Kingston linked charge January 15, 1935. 


Two churches could hardly have been more different. The Zena 
church ran smoothly with never a ripple of dissatisfaction. In the 
Kingston Church there was a spirit of contention among the people 
which kept me "mending fences" much of the time we were there. 
Everything considered we had a happy pastorate with our Zena-Kingston 
people for over seven years, 


The Kingston Church (Union Congregational) had a fantastic 
history. In the eighteen sixties during the Civil War period, a 
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wealthy man, Calvin Tompkins, was manufacturing a successful cement 
near Kingston. This was before the invention of the improved Port- 
land Cement. Rosendale Cement was its brand name. It had two 
excellent qualities. It would set up under water as well as in the 
air and when set it was as hard as blue stone. Its great disadvant- 
age was the long period it took to completely harden--about thirty 
days. This disadvantage was not important until the advent of the 
new improved Portland Cement which could bind together three’ times 
its weight in sand and gravel and set up in twenty-four hours hard 
enough to stand a compression of several thousand pounds per square 
inch. But this improvement would not come about for more than half 
a century. 


The piers in the Brooklyn Bridge and much curbing in the old 
sections of Brooklyn and New York were made of Rosendale Cement and 
are as sound and strong today as when they were first made. With 
the coming of the highly industrialized society, speed became more 
important than durability. 


Mr. Tompkins was an imaginative man and dreamed of constructing 
great buildings with his cement. In Kingston in the year 1870, he 
built a classical Gothic church demonstrating to the construction 
trade the possibilities of his cement as building material. The church 
was built purely as a show piece and as a commercial progect with no 
religious use in mind. In its construction he experimented with mix- 
ing brown pigmentation in the cement to make it resemble walnut wood 
trim around windows and doors and for other ornamental uses. 


This cement was poured in forms from the deep foundation to the 
pinnacle of the spire which was crowned by a cement cross. Every- 
thing was cement except the slate roof and stained glass windows. 

The walls were four feet thick. It is one of the most unique build- 
ings in the world. Convention groups of building engineers frequent- 
ly came to see the building when I was pastor. They would strike the 
cornerstone, or where the cornerstone would naturally be placed with 
a twelve pound sledge hammer and the building would ring like a bell. 
It was 125 feet high and was the first building in Kingston that came 
into view on the Day Line river steamers as they came up the Hudson. 


Some years after the church was built Mr. Tompkins gave the 
building to the children of the community to be used as a Sunday 
School. It continued to be used as an afternoon community Sunday 
School for about forty years. 


About this time a need was felt for a church in the community. 
After much deliberation by the interested parties the New York Con- 
greational Conference was asked to organize them into a community 
Congregational Church. A number of meetings were held by the people 
and on November 7, 1915, the church was duly organized as the 
Ponckhockie Union Congregational Church.(Ponckhockie is Dutch for 
"Point Hook--a neck of land reaching out along the river). There 
were 105 charter members. 
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In the congregation most of the original members had formerly 
been members of Lutheran, Reformed, Methodist, Baptist and: other 
denominations, except none of them had belonged to a Congregational 
church. So the decision was made to have the affiliation be Congre- 
gational, The bizarre reason for this choice was to avoid conflict 
between those of strong denominational opinions, It was thought 
best to start fresh with a church (Congregational) that none of them 
had previously belonged to or knew much about. They also liked the 
idea of complete autonomy characteristic of Congregational churches. 


Tribute should be paid Rev. Fred Moot, a good and wise minister 
who came in 1915 after the organization of the church, He built the 
parsonage mostly by his own hands and pastored the church until his 
death in 1930. After that two other ministers served short pastorates 
until our ministry began in 1935. 


I was young and inexperienced, but it seemed to me that the 
members who: had trouble with other members in the church also mis- 
trusted me and were waiting for me to make my first big mistake 
so they could come out against me publicly. Many of the members 
were related to each other by family connection. Every family fight 
was dragged into the church and others who were not family members 
took sides and managed to get involved. There were old wounds 
about which I knew little or nothing, wounds that were deep and 
would never be healed, There was an unbelievable amount of tension 
and conflict in the church. Even the names of same of the families 
suggested turbulence. There were the Winters, Storms, Hales, Snows 
and Wendys. 


I refused to take sides. I set up my goals to minister in love 
to all the people and draw them together, to teach them to have 
faith in God and in each other and to replace the disgraceful, ragged 
carpet that had been on the floor of the church longer than anyone 
could remember. To obtain these objectives T began to make friends 
with all factions. JI preached repentance and forgiveness and I 
organized the young people into a Christian Endeavor Saciety. 


I was shocked to learn that the dairy would deliver me no milk 
because the last minister hadn't paid his milk bill. I told the 
milkman he wouldn't need to bring milk on credit, I would put the 
money in the bottle every morning. He said I couldn't do that in 
that section of the city; people would steal the money. TI told him I 
would run the risk and.if there was no money in the bottle he was 
not to leave milk. He thought I was stupid. 


We were still in the deep part of the depression in 1935. 
I have a copy of a newspaper of the above date. In the grocery 
ads sirloin steak sold for .15 cents a pound, good quality hamburger 
for .08 cents a pound, Swift's bacon for .11 cents a pound, and 
Swift's premium ham, .16 cents a pound. New York Munster, or Swiss 
cheese sold for .19 cents a pound. Other advertised specials were 
3 large heads of lettuce .05 cents, 2 large bunches of celery .05 
cents, and ten pounds of choice apples for ,25 cents. 
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Sometimes my salary was behind a month or more or we only received 
part payment. I taught the people to accept a plan of proportionate 
giving or what we called stewardship and set an example by paying a 
full tithe of all we received in our salary. Our financial situation 
in the church improved. The Ladies Society had many benefit suppers, 
especially around election time when we could be assured of a ars 
crowd of county and city oir ices ‘seekers. 


. At that time the Christian Endeavor Society was one of the great- 
est youth organizations in the World. It functioned on the national, 
state, county’and local levels. It crossed denominational boundaries 
and had an inspired church program for youth of high. school age. In 
our Kingston group we numbered over sixty active members which was 
the largest in the county. I gave this group the challenge of rais- 
ing funds to get a new carpet for the church. They sold clam chowder 
and had other projects. They did well, but all the effort of the 
church was required before we finally got the carpet installed. It 
was a beautiful tan pattern of the finest quality available. I under- 
stand it is still in service eiiee je RA i five years use and looks 
quite respectable. 


During these depression years the ship yards in Kingston were 
all closed down except for repair work. The foundries were out of 
business and the railroad (New York Central) had laid off many of its 
people. About the only steady work in Kingston was in the shirt 
factories where nearly all employees were women. I saw the devas- 
tating effect on family life when women went to work, ten hours a day 
for fifteen dollars a week, while men were at home caring for the chil- 
dren. 


Winters in Kingston were’ bitter cold.. The temperature would 
often get down to twenty and thirty below zero and stay that way for 
a week or more. We could walk out on the river with ice over twelve 
feet thick and watch the tug steamers take the barges through the 
narrow channel cut by the icebreakers that went up and down the 
river between New York and Albany daily to keep the shipping lane 
open. We could stand on the ice and look down on the decks of these 
river boats because the ice was pushed up several feet above the 
water level. 


The parsonage was cold and drafty in the winter. It was hard 
to keep the big old house warm and impossible to close any of it 
off. We burned at least a half ton of hard coal every week which was 
our largest living expense. Sometimes we had to borrow money to pay 
for the coal and try to pay it off in the summer months. I was afraid 
of debt and we always tried to pay up as soon as possible. 


The parsonage was’also very leaky. We had all the pans and cans 
we could find up in the attic catching the drips. There was always 
a new drip that wasn't covered. We needed a new roof but there wasn't 
money for such luxuries! I recall there was a large opal glass 
globe light fixture on the ceiling of the front porch. After a hard 
late fall rain it froze the water that had-leaked into the glass 
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fixture and broke the globe. -The perfectly clear globe of ice served 
as the fixture. We could switch the light on and the light bulb 
would burn clearly in the ice ball for hours at a time. There was 

a little article in the paper about it and people came from all over 
the city to see it. In the gloomy days of the depression it was 
amazing how people found diversion in'’small things. 


On May 1, 1935, an event occurred which was very meaningful 
to me. Little Marilyn Sue Norris was born, making me an uncle. She — 
grew up to be a fair and lovely child, sweet in temperament and 
very bright in mind. She was a joy to her parents, Clifford and 
Martha Norris, and to my parents who found wonderful fulfillment in 
their first grandchild. That same year a little girl. came to our 
house. Just four months and one day after her cousin Marilyn came, 
Joan Elizabeth was born. The date was September 2, 1935. The attend- 
ing physician was Dr. John Krom. 


He came out in the hallways where I.was waiting and said, "You 
have a lovely baby girl; do you want to see her?" 


I followed him into the delivery room. .The doctor held the 
little red lump in his hands and looked at her. My attention was 
drawn to her ears which were flat like pieces of white paper against 
her head. 


The doctor said, "Is there anyone in your family with flat ears?" 


T assured him there were none that I knew of. It was a terrible 
deformity! I was glad the baby was a girl for her hair would even- 
tually ‘cover her deformed ears, . 


I dreaded to face my wife the next morning at visiting hours. 
When I came into her room she seemed cheerful and chipper. I asked 
her if she had seen the baby. She said that she had and that the 
baby was beautiful. I couldn't understand her attitude. 


"I thought there was something wrong with the baby's ears," 
Ba tC ¢ : 


She laughed and said the doctor was a practical joker. 


I learned that many new babies have their ears flattened out 
in the close quarters they have had inside their mothers, When a 
baby comes out in the world lop-sided, with flattened face or ears 
it takes nature only a few minutes to straighten them out. Little 
Joan had the natural curvature of her pretty little ears only a few 
minutes after she was born, The doctors have their fun with new, 
anxious fathers. He had given me some hours of anguish which was 
an expensive price for his fun. I never quite forgave Dr. Krom 
although we became good friends and he never charged.us a penny 
for all the services he rendered us for the seven years we were in 
Kingston. 
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We had our little treasure home only a day or two and Bernice 
remarked, "It Was all worth it, even if we could ont have her for 
these few days." 


I spent much time with the young people of the church. They 
had many problems and wanted to talk to someone who would listen. 
Young people whose parents didn't belong to our church came to our 
Christian Endeavor Society. Nelson Lewis, an exceptionally gifted 
young man, brought his transfer of church membership from the Wurts 
Street Baptist Church. I spoke to his pastor and he thought Nelson 
should come to us. They didn't have an active youth group at Wurts 
Street Baptist, and Nelson was interested in youth work. He became 
a great leader with our young people and was of much assistance to 
me. He became one of my choicest friends. 


My nearest pastor-neighbor was Rev. Johnson, pastor of the 
Emmanuel Baptist Church (Negro). We often had brief visits. Most 
of his parish problems were similar to my own. I recall one inter- 
esting occasion when our church, in a gesture of goodwill, invited 
Rev. Johnson and his congregation to worship with us on a Sunday 
evening. His people didn't get the time of the service straight 
and arrived a half hour early. They all seated themselves in the 
east side of the center aisle. When our people came they sat on the 
west side. I conducted the service and Rev. Johnson preached the ser- 
mon. When it came time for the offering I explained it was a benefit 
for the Emmanuel Baptist Church. We proceeded in the usual manner of 
having our ushers come forward with the collection plates and pass them 
through the rows to receive the offerings. The ushers were finished on 
Our side and had waited for some time in the back of the room for the . 
plates to get through the rows where the colored people sat. Finally 
after a lengthy delay they finished and came forward for the offering 
to be blessed. The special music by the Negro choir was grand. The 
anthem was given in their own style and Rev. Johnson preached a good 
gospel sermon. When the meeting was over I put the offering in his 
hands. 


I asked him, "Why did it take your people so long to take the 
collection?" 


He explained, "They were making change. I sure hope they put 
in more than they took out." 


A few months after this experience I was invited by Rev. Johnson 
to be the guest preacher at his church one Sunday evening. They had 
a fine, enthusiastic congregation for me. The loud "amens" from the 
stand and congregation were somewhat disturbing to my chain of 
thought but I managed to finish my sermon. 


Their singing was very primitive and fascinating. No hymn 
books were used. The.spirituals they sang were very familiar and 
they sang with much gusto. The special offering that day were by | 
"the Twelve Apostles" appointed by "The Reverend" as the pastor was 
affectionately called. They were named after the names of the Twelve 
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Apostles in the New Testament. Their duties were to collect the 
money from the members for the pastor's salary. They were called up 
One at a time to lay the money they had collected on the communion 
table. As each one laid his coins, on the table the congregation 
would applaud by clapping their hands. When soft money was put on 
the table the applause was very resounding. 


The pastor called out, "The Apostle John." 


Brother John rose to his feet slowly with his eyes cast down 
and reported that he had collected nothing that week. This declar- 
ation silenced the congregation. Since all the others had brought 
something, his empty hands seemed to condemn him. John, the very 
one from whom was expected so much brought nothing; Life is often 
like that. The course from which we expect so much fails us and 
from some unlikely source comes unexpected riches. 


One day Mr. Levrich, our church treasurer, gave me a counter- 
feit half dollar. He said it was among the coins in the previous 
Sunday's offering and the bank had refused to take it. It was a 
good imitation of a real half dollar. I examined it carefully and 
found some significant differences between the counterfeit and the 
real half dollar. JI thought it was the subject for a good sermon, 
The following is a brief abridgement of the sermon J preached on the 
counterfeit half dollar: 


"I have in my hand two coins, One is a good silver half dollar. 
The other coin resembles a silver half dollar but it's a fake, a 
counterfeit. Mr. Levrich found it in the church offering plate 
last Sunday. (Snickers from the congregation) Someone tried to 
cheat God. I am sure it was done unintentionally and unknowingly; 
like many of the wrong things we da, they are done in ignorance. 
Nevertheless someone is injured, hurt or defrauded. 


"This counterfeit half dollar is like many people in the world, 
In fact, there may be people in this congregation like this bogus 
half dollar. (Held coin up for congregation to see.) It is short 
weight by two point nine grams, not enough for the hand to feel 
the difference. (I hefted the coins) It is like some Christians 
who are short weight, They pass for real but Gad knows the differ- 
ence. God once told the great and powerful Nebuchadnezzar that he. 
was weighed in the balances and found wanting. He was short weight 
in God's scales. His good deeds didn't weigh very much. This 
counterfeit is like the man in the parable Jesus told. He had lands, 
fruits and abundance. He had to build larger barns to store all his 
goods. 


"I will eat, drink and take it easy," he said, but that very 
night his soul was required of him. God called him a fool for he 
was short weight in God's scales, 


"Another significant difference between a real half dollar and 
the counterfeit is its color, It doesn't have the rich, warm luster 
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of real silver. When you carry it in your pocket it turns dark in 
color and rubs off its dark metal on other coins it touches. ‘There 
are so-called Christians like that. They tell off-color stories - 
and use off-color language. They contaminate others around them 
for their base metal rubs off on good people. 


"This counterfeit doesn't ring true. It has a flat sound. 
The good half dollar has the ring of a true silver coin.’ (I dropped 
them on the pulpit to demonstrate the obvious difference in sound. ) 
Do you know people who don't seem to ring true as‘ Christians? They 
tell falsehoods, they slander other Peorte: ee take’ God Ss name in 
vain. 


"Another very important difference between these two coins is 
the quality of engraving on them. The good coin has a clear, very 
finely cut, detailed engraving of an eagle and other symbols of 
this TEDHIGH The AOS ce OLAS has pe engraving of the same SOLE s 


If we are Ota! Chr ietths the: imprint of Christ is clearly 
engraved on us. There’ is no mistake about it. His name is clearly 
written upon us. Can we stand -close examination and every kind of 
testing? A true Christian-is not:like a counterfeit that has ‘to be © 
passed off quickly so no one will see it too closely. Will your life 
stand close observation when it is tested by Christian principles?" 


The sermon created a sensation. Everyone wanted to see the 
counterfeit half dollar. If ‘it had any effect on anyone's character 
I can't say. I kept the coin for a souvenir and cut a nick in the 
edge of the coin near the eagle’ Ss beak so it could be more ‘easily 
identified. 


The second year we were in Kingston we decided to use our vaca- 
tion month to go to Hiawatha, Kansas, to visit my parents. My old 
LaSalle was hardly fit for such a long journey. I traded it in on 
a Franklin. It had been owned by a wealthy family in Rosendale and 
had very low mileage. .I think it was the last model built by Frank- 
lin. Because it was an’ orphan I bought it quite cheap. .It was the 
best car I ever owned. It had the air cooled engine and ran "as smooth 
as silk" with only a slight whistle. ‘On our trip to Kansas we had 
driven only a few hundred miles and my.“car began to run very hot. 

We could stop every ‘few miles, lift the hood and let it cool off. 

We took it to several garages and they couldn't find anything wrong. 
Going through a small city in Ohio I saw’a sign "Franklin Service." 
The man said he could fix it in a few minutes. He raised the hood, 

got down underneath the car with an air hose and blew out the grass- 
hoppers that had gotten lodged in the copper fins around each cylinder. 
We swept them up and there was nearly a water pail full. The mechanic 
replaced the screen in the airflow intake that’had been lost. After 
that my beautiful Franklin ran all the way to Kansas ‘and home to + 
Kingston, New York. —e 


My parents had never met my wife or seen our Little daughter, 
Joan. ‘They loved Bernice from that first time they met her. We had 
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only been in the house a few minutes and my father brought out a 
handful of cancelled checks, and asked: 


"Do you know what these are? They are the cancelled checks of 
the money I let you have for your education. I want you. and your 
wife to go over them. Do you know how much they total up to? 


I said, "No, I knew you were keeping account of it." 


We looked through the checks. There were many of ten and 
twenty-five dollars and several for fifty dollars. They totalled 
up to $1,085.00. My father went out in the yard and burned them 
and told us to pass the money he had given me for my education on 
to the next generation. I did this the first semester our son, 
Paul, went to Antioch College. Considering what my father had to do 
with I feel he did well by me. If I have done as much for my 
children as he did for me, I too will have done well. | 


My sister also helped me financially. She tayght school on 
the Kickapoo Indian Reservation while I was still in college. She 
had a generous heart and was always good to me. She always did well 
in school. She was a pretty girl and was blessed with an exception- 
ally keen mind. She set scholarship records in college and I am 
sure she applied herself to study much better than I did. 


This visit with my parents was a memorable experience. It was 
the summer of the great drought (1936) all through the Midwest. The 
crops turned brown, shrubs and even small trees died from the lack 
of moisture. It was hard to find a green blade of grass anywhere. 
My parents were breaking up their home and moving to Nevada, Missouri 
to be near my sister, Martha. That summer we took the folks to 
Nevada where they bought another small home. This gave us the op- 
portunity to visit with my sister and brother-in-law, Martha and 
Clifford Norris and see their little daughter Marilyn. From Missouri 
we traveled back to Indiana where we visited some of my mother's 
people and from there on home to Kingston. We made several trips 
to Missouri to visit my parents and my sister and her family, but 
this first one stands out from the others. My folks (Father and 
Mother) also came to Kingston, N. Y. to visit us one summer. 


I made many friends outside our church membership with all sorts 
of people. I became acquainted with a Jewish paper and metal salvage 
dealer by the name of Sam Stone. We had many talks on religion. He 
let me sort through tons of magazines for back issues of the National 
Geographic magazine which he gave to me. 


One day Sam said to m, "Reverend, how would you like to have 
a life boat?" 


I thought he was kidding. Sure enough. Sam had bought an old 
ocean freighter, the Benjamin B. Odell and was cutting it up for 
salvage metal. He gave me one of the life boats. It was large 
and beautifully well kept. The printing on the side read "Benjamin 
B. Odell--capacity 26 persons." 
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I had a boat with no oars. I searched every boat place in 
Kingston. Finally I found an old secondhand marine store, run by 
an old man who had four sixteen foot oars. Just what I needed. He 
wanted $20 for them which was beyond me. Sam said it was a fair 
price. I went back to see the old man several times. He found out 
I was "A Reverend" as he called me and he came down on the price to 
$15. I told him I would be glad to pay it if I had the money. He 
became angry and wanted to know if I expected him ta give me the oars. 
I assured him that I didn't. He demanded to know how much money I 
had. JI told him very weakly that I had $8. He exploded and cursed 
me and told me to get those oars and get to out of 
his place and never come back. Without much dignity I lugged out 
the oars, leaving the $8, 


Now I had a boat and oars but no crew. It takes a strong man 
to pull a sixteen foot oar. When.I told my boat story at a Christian 
Endeavor meeting I got a crew in a hurry. The boys sure enjoyed tak- 
ing that boat up and down the river on Saturday afternoons and on sum- 
mer evenings. We were a sight on the river that attracted much atten- 
tion. It took a good man at each oar and good coordination. My 
regular crew included: Earl Williams, Frank Storm, Harry Rappleyea, 
and Frankie Parslow. Bernice and I often took friends with us for 
rides on the river. We enjoyed the boat for. two or three summers 
until a big storm blew a timber through its bottom and put her out 
of commission. I gave her away for junk. 


I gave up smoking about a year before Paul was born. Every 
time I saw that carton of cigarettes in the grocery bag my conscience 
bit me. I had never been much of a smoker until I came to Divinity 
School where the habit took a firm hold of me and I became a slave 
to it. I tried to make a carton do me for two weeks but it never did. 
They cost $1.10 a carton in those days, and I always figured how much 
groceries that would buy. 


One night I came home from making my hospital calls and.I felt 
sick at my stomach and sick at heart. A young mother in the hospital 
had the end of her cigarette drop off in the corner of her baby's 
eye. J smelled the burning flesh. That night I also stood by the 
bedside of a dying man to offer the last prayer. I felt unclean as 
I touched the pack of cigarettes in my pocket. 1 came home and told 
Bernice I was going to stop smoking. | 


She said, "You have tried that before several times." 


"Yes,'' I responded, "but this time it will be different. We 
are going to kneel down here by our bed and ask God to take the 
habit away from me." 


We knelt and made the simple petition and went to bed. The next 
morning I awakened with no desire to smoke and never had the desire 
again. 
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Early in January of 1938, while making some pastoral calls, I 
fell on the ice, breaking my ankle, Neighbors brought me home on 
a sled. Dr. Krom put me in a cast. It was so icy outdoors that 
winter the doctor didn't want me to use crutches, I couldn't get 
up and down stairs. I slept on a cot in the dining room for several 
weeks. Bernice was pregnant with Paul and J] didn't want her to 
shovel the coal. She wasn't at all well, but refused tg have any- 
one come in to do it far me. I was provoked with her for I was afraid 
she might have a miscarriage. | 


Bernice's folks came up to Kingston for their Easter vacation. 
That area is a great apple country. Each spring they have a big 
apple blossom festival in Kingston. One day we drove out in the 
country to see the apple blossoms. That afternoon (April 27, 1938) 
Bernice began ta have pains sq we drove her to the hospital. The 
doctor told me to go on home as nothing would happen for several 
hours, We had hardly arrived home and the hospital called to 
relay the doctor's message that I should return to the hospital 
immediately, I was quite frightened and thought something had gone 
wrong. The baby was ready to come when I got there, We were sure 
it was going to be a girl. We couldn't imagine a baby being anything 
other than a girl. It was only a few minutes and Dr. Krom came out 
in the hallway saying, "Come and see your son.” 


He seemed quite mature for a newborn baby and he didn't have 
flat ears, His name would be Faul John. That night at the supper 
table I was so excited about our baby boy I said the benediction 
instead of thanking God for the food. When I told Mr. Dohnken, the 
church custodian, that our new baby was called Paul John, he under- 
stood me to say Paul Jones. He spread the word and for some time I 
had people asking me if my wife's family name was Jones 


One morning about four o'clock I was called out of bed by Mrs. 
Jim Williams to come to their home as quickly as I could. They were 
one of our good active families. When I arrived at the Williams home 
they were in great turmoil. Virginia, a married daughter, had come 
home to her parents in the night terribly beaten up. Her face and 
lips had deep cuts, the flesh over one eye was badly cut and the eye 
was swollen shut and front teeth were missing. Her husband had come 
home drunk and beat her and threw her downstairs. Somehow she had 
managed to get home. Jim was raving mad and was taking his gun to 
kill Virginia's husband. Myrs. Williams had been able ta restrain 
him for the moment. 


Virginia had been the prettiest girl in our church and could have 
had her choice of any young men in the community. She had suddenly 
gotten a crush on an older man and married him in his church, much 
to the distress of her family, I asked everyone to sit down. Virginia 
was crying with fear that her father was gging to hurt her husband. 
For, believe it or not, she still loved him. Mother Williams was 
also crying for fear of what her husband would do, and in sympathy 
for Virginia's distress. 
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I told them that no matter how bad the situation, there was a 
"next best step." God may not give us the whole answer but he will 
give us the "next best step" if we pray to him. He will save us 
from doing something terribly wrong that will bring on still more 
suffering. I bowed my head and suggested we pray in silence. I 
asked God in desperation to help me help that family. When I raised 
my head I saw in that room, as. there is in every room, three lines © 
converging at a point where two walls meet at the ceiling and the 
thought flashed into my mind that God was drawing these three people 
together. 


To our utter astonishment, Jim Sap first and said: 


ait Rey ens Heidenreich will go: and see the Judge, maybe we 
can get the young people back together ofapette * 


It was almost an unbelievable miracle the way God changed Jim 
from a raving mad man to a compassionate father. Both Mother Williams 
and Virginia cried for joy. God did give us the "next step." 


I went to see.Judge Cahill. -We got them together again and 
not long after that Virginia had a beautiful baby. I remember seeing 
her in church. She was very happy with her baby boy. But another 
tragedy struck. The following summer Virginia contracted acute 
leukemia and died suddenly. Mother Williams”took the ‘baby to raise. 
At the time I thought what small reward some people get from life. 


This sad story has a sequel which I will’ relate. Over twenty years 
had passed when: I.was a pastor at Buffalo, New York. I drove through 
Kingston one day on the way to a church conference. . Something struck 
me that I should stop and see the Williams family. ‘I hadn't seen them 
for nearly twenty years. When I knocked at the Williams home a young 
man in a military uniform invited me to come in. He called his grand- 
mother. When Mother Williams saw me we embraced. 


She then turned to her grandson and explained, "If it were not 
for this man you never would.have had life." 


With. tears of both sorrow’ and joy in her eyes, she said as she 
touched her grandson, "This is Virginia's baby." 


All I coula say was, "Amazing. Virginia couldn't have done 
better." Her reward was not so small afterall. 


In the early summer. of 1939 we received word that I was an uncle 
a second time. John Clifford Norris was born June 19, 1939. I watched 
John grow up on our many visits to Nevada. I recall one time visiting 
John's Sunday School class. . In the class discussion he took: a firm 
stand against the rest of the class on a moral issue. ‘I became aware 
that John had become a man at an early age. We attended John's wed- 
ding in the early summer of .1962, to the lovely Glenda Burke. bes 
don't think God ever made a finer young man. He has made an out- 
standing success both in his business and as a father and family man. 
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Another man in Kingston with whom I became very friendly, was 
August Rashkie. He was not a member of our church. We met through 
our mutual interest in stamp collecting. He was several years older 
than I but we became as close as brothers. One day Gus said some- 
thing very strange to me. 


In a rather casual way he said, "Are you sure your congregation 
own this church?" 


I responded abruptly, "What on earth are you talking about?" 


He explained that many strange things had happened in our area of 
the city regarding the ownership of property. He continued by saying: 


"Calvin Tompkins gave the church to the children of the community 
for a Sunday School. Was there a deed to that effect? Does your 
church have a deed to the property and the building, and has the 
deed been recorded?” 


I told him I was sure the New York Conference of Congregational 
Churches would not have organized a church withoug looking into all 
the legal matters, 


"Just the same," he said, "I would look into it if I were you.” 


I did look into it and learned that Mr. Tompkins had never given 
a deed to anyone and for that reason no deed had ever been recorded. 
Our church and property legally belonged to the heirs of Calvin Tomp- 
kins! When I told the people at our next Congregational business 
meeting that they didn't own the church or the ground on which it 
sat, they were dumbfounded and very upset. Some of them refused to 
believe it. The Congregation authorized me to see what could be done. 


It took three lawyers and more than two years to get the matter 
straightened out. All the descendants of Mr. Tompkins had to be 
found and contacted. Each one had to sign a quit-claim deed. As I 
recall there were about a hundred descendants. Finally all the 
litigation was completed and we got a legal deed for the church and 
grounds. It was an anxious time for us, 


Kingston is an old city. It was a thriving center of trade in 
the pre-Revolutionary War days. George Washington spent several months 
there with his little army until the British came and drove him out 
to Hurley. The British burned Kingston at that time. When it was 
rebuilt sections of the city grew up like "Topsy." There was some 
terrible housing in Kingston very unfit for human habitation. Our 
church bordered on a slum area where little children lived with rats, 
drunken fathers and wayward mothers, and the latter two were the 
greater danger to them. I saw human indignities and degradation. I 
would not want to write about that made me heartsick, 


One night after an especially long rainy season, I saw an army 
of rats, big ones, abandon an old city dump, migrate down Abruyn 
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Street, under a street light, past the parsonage on their way to the 
slum area of the city. There were millions of them. It took three 
or four hours for them all to pass. The sight gave me the creeps 
for a week after. I thought it was time for the British to come and 
burn Kingston again. 


There was also the good and the heroic living amid the squalor 
and filth of the city slum. My humanistic theology was beginning to 
wear thin. I believed if people had ample income, decent living 
conditions, clean wholesome food and good housing,the incentive 
for crime and all evil would be drastically reduced almost to the 
vanishing point. My experience caused me to lose some faith in this 
philosophy. I saw men sinfully waste what little substance they did 
have, destroy property that did not belong to them, and abuse their 
wives and children. I wondered if they would be very different if 
they were suddenly changed from want to abundance. There were the 
sinners and those sinned against, except for the children, it was 
sometimes hard to tell the difference. I learned how hard it was to 
help people unless someway could be found to help them help themselves. 


In the local vernacular, the Roundout slum was called "The Gut." 
None of our members lived in this section but a number of children 
from the area came to our Sunday School. I had an interest in their 
home life and welfare. I visited their families and tried to help 
where I could. 


We seemed to have real good success with our young people. They 
had much energy to spend and. we provided them with many activities. 
For twenty-six years I preached two sermons on Sunday morning; the 
usual sermon for the adults and one brief story or object lesson 
for the children. I also felt it a special calling to visit and min- 
ister to the elderly. I felt their loneliness and hunger for com- 
panionship. These were always the visits most appreciated. 


We had some wonderful families in Kingston who gave us good 
support and formed the solid core of the church. We were especially. 
friendly with the R. H. Van Volkenburg family. Van was the principal 
of the local grade school. Ruth was a registered nurse and helped 
us many times with our minor health problems. They became very dear 
to us. We were also close to the Parslow family, our nearest neigh-- 
bors. We also socialized with. several other young families. 


There was an elderly lady lived across the street from the _ par- 
sonage. She was nearly totally deaf and lived alone. To all the 
neighborhood she was Grandma Parsons. She was a very tart, interest- 
ing old lady. She asked questions and answered them herself--the way 
she wanted them answered. We watched for her window shades to go up . 
in the morning, then we knew she was well enough to be about. Her 
only son, Harry, operated a large laundry in a nearby city. He was 
very good to his mother and appreciated our keeping an eye on her. 
Harry wanted to have his mother fitted for a hearing aid. A repre- 
sentative of Beltone came to give Grandma a hearing test. She said 
it was only a lot of squeals and squawks and nobody said anything. 
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She had expected the testing machine to talk to her like a phonograph. 
She absolutely refused to cooperate in having the plaster of paris 
mold made for the earpiece. JI told the hearing aid man to mix up 

the stuff in the kitchen and I would hold her down long enough to 
make the impression. When she realized I was going to force her she 
became as meek as a kitten. 


The hearing aid came and it worked perfectly. However, it was 
of no benefit to her at all. She had lost her capacity to listen to 
other people. She kept right on asking and answering her own questions. 
There are many people in life like this who have never had a hearing 
problem, but like Grandma Parsons, they have lost their capacity to 
listen to others. They ask and answer their own questions, 


As I recall it was at the spring meeting of the Ulster Classis 
in 1941, I learned from Rev. Chester Chilton of the death of Betty 
Wesselink. She had married a young physician by the name of John 
Hanck. They moved to Toronto, Canada, after John finished medical 
school. She died of quick pneumonia. They had been married only 
four years and had no children. I felt sad and very sorry for her 
aged parents. Although I had heard nothing of Betty for over six 
years, her passing at such a young age was a shock to me. I recall 
hér happy, buoyant spirit and the good times I had had in the Wesse- 
link home. 


In the summer of 1941, I was given a scholarship to attend summer 
school at the University of New Hampshire. It was a school especially 
for young ministers. We discussed many problems growing out of the 
war in Europe and the spreading threat of Nazism. We had some great 
teachers. Dr. Douglas Horton and Dr. Thomas Tripp were very out- 
standing. I greatly enjoyed the intellectual atmosphere but felt 
quite out of step with the new theological trends. Most of the 
men there considered the Bible as a book of myths and ancient lit- 
urgics. They were much more concerned with the pronouncements of 
the popular theologians of the day than with the words of Jesus, 

I am sure they were all searching for something, as I was, except 
that their search pointed in a different direction from mine. 


The Speech and the Religious Education classes were excellent. 
I learned much and discovered many ideas useful to me in my work. 
I also saw a photographic show that rekindled my interest in photo- 
graphy. I had been making pictures in my dark room for two or three 
years, but nothing of this quality exhibited in the show. 


Dr. Robert Bruce, our New York State Conference Superintendent, 
was there and gave one of the chapel lectures. I had an opportunity 
to have a conference with him and expressed a desire to move to a new 
parish. I told him my work at Kingston had reached a peak and it 
was an ideal time to go. I needed a new kind of challenge in another 
field of service. He promised to find a good opening for me. 


After coming home from summer school I began putting much effort 
and study into photography. I already had a good darkroom in the 
basement of the parsonage, a homemade enlarger and an old Eastman 
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Graflex camera. I needed a more versatile camera that could be used 
for all kinds of commercial work. I went to New York and bought an 
Eastman 4x5 Speed Graphic and somé books on photography by Morris 
Germain. At that time Germain was recognized as one of the world's 
great photographers. I met him in New York and had several conver- 
sations with him. Mr. Germain later started the Germain School of 
Photography which became famous. 


The books covered all the subjects of darkroom techniques, 
composition, lighting, freelancing, portraits and marketing photo- 
graphs. With my two cameras I could handle almost any kind of assign-. 
ment. I began taking all kinds of pictures of every kind of subject 
I could find, hundreds of them. I studied my results and improved. 

I found many interesting subjects along the river and in my church 
working with the young people. 


One day I gave Mr. Hilderbrandt a framed, enlarged photograph 
of a river steamship to hang in his office. He was favorably impressed 
with the picture and gave me an assignment to take some pictures of 
his shipyard. He was pleased with my work and employed me as the 
official photographer of the Hilderbrandt Shipyards. He said the old 
man who had been doing their photographic work was getting too old to 
climb over the lumber piles and his service was too slow. 


I had not been with Mr. Hilderbrandt very long when the war came. 
The Navy took over the Hilderbrandt Shipyards and I became a civilian 
employee of the U. S. Navy. I worked under two different commanders 
who closely supervised my, work. I have forgotten their names. The 
yard laid keel for nineteen vessels. They were submarine chasers, 
small vessels, fast and very maneuverable. Progress photographs of 
aft and fore and sometimes of port and starboard had to be made every 
two weeks. I also photographed many other details of construction. 
I had to furnish three 8 x 10 enlargements of every picture taken 
together with the negatives and promise under oath I would make only 
three copies from each negative and return all copies with negatives 
three days after each picture was taken. 


This provided the first substantial income I ever earned. I 
thought of leaving the ministry and going into photography full time. 
I didn't entertain such thoughts very long when I remembered the goal 
and purpose of my life. Photography was something God gave me in a time 
of need and provided me with income to extricate myself from debt. 


One very interesting event of historical importance in which I 
took part was the launching of the Hyde Park, the first ship made 
for the Navy by Hilderbrandt. The timbers in her beams were made from 
oak logs of virgin timber cut from Franklin D. Roosevelt's estate in 
Hyde Park, N. Y., across the river from Kingston. The President donated 
the timbers to the government. President Roosevelt had a special © ; 
interest in the Navy. In the First World War, during the Wilson ad- 
ministration he had served as Assistant Secretary of the.Navy. Through- 
out his life his first hobby was ships. A great collection of his ship 
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models may be seen in the Roosevelt Museum in Hyde Park, now open 
to the public. 


The launching of the Hyde Park was a great event. Staff 
Photographers were there from many newspapers. JI took only a few 
pictures. President Roosevelt could not be present. As I recall, 
some member of his family was there to christen the little vessel 
as she slid like a needle into the water. For many of us it was 
a great moment. 


In no way did I neglect my church work when I was a photo- 
grapher for the Navy. Sometimes I had to work late at night but 
in those days I seemed to have boundless energy, Pearl Harbor 
Naval Base had been attacked by the Japanese on December 7, 1941. 
On December 8, 1941, the United States and Great Britain unitedly 
declared war on Japan. On December 11, 1941, Germany and Italy 
declared war unitedly against the United States and Congress de- 
clared war against Hitler's Germany and Mussolini's Italy. It was 
a time of great excitement. On December 14th I read to my Sunday 
morning congregation a statement urging everyone to support the 
war effort in every way they could. With many of our young men 
being called into military service we all soon became involved in 
a great war that brought endless sorrow to many of our families be- 
cause some of our choice young men never returned. 


Bernice and I made an automobile trip to Angola, New York, to 
look at a church. I had moved from my Franklin to a Buick of much 
later vintage. We would liked to have gone there but they called 
another candidate. Not long after this unhappy experience we were 
asked by Dr. Bruce to make a candidating trip to Oxford, New York, 
to look at another Congregational Church. We liked the Oxford situ- 
ation very much, even better than Angola. The First Congregational 
Church at Oxford gave us a call February 22, 1942, and we accepted. 


We gave the Kingston Church the usual thirty day notice. Separ- 
ation is always painful to both the minister and his family and the 
congregation. They gave us a wonderful going away party, a gener- 
ous purse of money, and they gave Bernice a bouquet of fifty yellow 
roses. It was a beautiful tribute to their love for her. The party 
given us and the gifts were made possible largely through the gen- 
erosity of Mrs. John Corts, not a member, but a generous friend of 
the church. We left many dear friends behind, some who seemed almost 
like family. 


The Zena Church also gave us a party. It was a Sunday noon 
dinner and afternoon affair on the lawn behind the church. It was 
a sad yet joyful occasion as we recounted the many good times we 
had enjoyed together. Our. parting was a tender moment. It was as 
though our family was being separated. Zena was our first church 
where I received ordination. The dear people of that little parish 
would always hold a special place in our affections. 
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In the pastorate, part of the protocol in leaving a parish is 
not to return. The new minister following us would be trying to 
win the love and loyalty of the Congregation and our returning for 
social calls would not be helpful to him, It was a matter of honor 
to make a clean break when leaving a parish. I could not leave my | 
work at the shipyard so abruptly. After we moved to Oxford I had to 
make two trips back to Kingston to finish my work with the Navy. We 
then put down our roots in our new field of service. 


Oxford was uniquely different from any place we ever lived. 
It was a small town filled with great elm trees and a New England 
flavor. It was named after Oxford, Mass. Early settlers from New 
England came west to central New York and named their new town after © 
the hometown they had left behind. They built an academy to perpetu- 
ate their culture and-to insure a good education for their children. 
Oxford Academy was the first school of higher learning west of the 
Hudson River. After a hundred years the town still retained its 
literary clubs, its excellent town library, and fine schools. There 
were five prosperous churches in town, of which our Congregational 
Church was the largest in membership. All five churches had well 
trained pastors who helped each other and worked in harmony and 
mutual helpfulness. 


We were greatly impressed with the character of our members. 
They were largely young families with growing children. There were 
very few of the high school age, but we had many children. The church 
was an Old building in the basic style of the New England white churches 
with some Victorian frills. It was well kept, in good repair, and clean. 
Next. to the church was a:social hall with kitchen facilities, a stage 
area on the same floor, divided from the auditorium by heavy maroon. 
velvet curtains. Both the church and the social hall had stained 
glass windows. ; 


The parsonage was a dream house. It was built in the Greek 
classical style. It was a tradition in the town that both the 
library and the Congregational parsonage was designed and built 
by the brother of Aaron Burr who was a.famous architect. The hand- 
some old residence had been the home of an Oxford physician before 
it became the parsonage. If I remember correctly, a long succession 
of Congregational ministers had lived in the house for over ninety 
years. It had ten rooms on two floors and a full basement. 


In the front hall was a beautiful flying staircase which gave 
a grand first impression. The large windows both upstairs and down- 
stairs came almost to the floor.»The large west room or living room 
had an efficient heatalator fireplace which we greatly enjoyed. In 
this room the family spent much time together, especially in winter. 
The whole house, except the kitchen, had beautiful oak floors. We 
had a number of colorful braided rugs made which added to the early 
American atmosphere. There were four bedrooms and a bathroom the 
size of another bedroom. I converted one of the bedrooms into a 
usable dark room. 
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On the grounds of the parsonage lot there was a play area for 
the children, a large vegetable garden, one row of raspberries 
across the garden and a large asparagus bed, On the back of the lot 
was a small barn painted white to match the house. We used the lower 
floor of the barn as a garage and the upstairs part to keep a flock 
of about sixty hens. It was a beautiful place to live and the nicest 
parsonage we ever lived in. 


The war was the great concern of everyone in the community. It 
touched every one of our lives, especially those who had sons or 
husbands in the military. We had rationing of many food items; gaso- 
line and other essential commodities. At periodic intervals each 
family was issued food and gasoline stamp books. When the stamps 
were used up you were not allowed any more of that particular item. 
In our. town nearly every family had a victory garden, In addition 
to my garden, I farmed a vacant lot about a block down the street 
from the parsonage. ‘We kept a flock of New Hampshire reds (chickens) 
for eggs and meat. Bernice canned more than 500 quarts of vegetables 
and fruit every summer we were in Oxford. 


Bernice had poor health the first two years we were in Oxford. 
I was anxious about her working so hard, In the spring of 1944, Fred 
was born in the Norwich City Hospital, Norwich, N. Y,, a small city 
near Oxford. JI had told Bernice she was going to have a June bug 
for a baby. She insisted her baby would come in May. She was right 
by only a few hours. Fred arrived in the early morning of May 31st 
and was joyfully welcomed into our family. He was a strong, healthy 
baby, but as.soon as he began to take food he had allergy problems. 
He cried almost continuously for about two years except during short 
intervals of sleep. The doctor said he had colic and would outgrow 
it!. He also developed a raw skin eruption at the joints of his arms 
and.legs that wouldn't heal. We took him to several clinics in New 
York and to the famous Guthre Clinic in Guthre, Penn. Finally, by a 
strict diet we were able to give him some relief. His constant dis- 
comfort made him irritable and sleepless. It was a trying time for us, 
especially for Bernice. Fred responded to the love he received and 
his health improved. He was a very alert child and had an exception- 
ally quick mind. 


April 12, 1945, was a day to remember. Excited voices came 
over the radio saying that President Roosevelt was dead. That was 
a sad day for those of us who loved him. I voted for him each of 
the four times he was elected president. I first saw him in Wash- 
ington at his first inaugural ceremony. He was greatly loved by 
most of the common people and came to be bitterly hated by the poli- 
tical opposition who did not have a candidate strong enough to win 
against him. He was hated and feared by the big money interests 
because of the social legislation he advanced. Before Roosevelt 
there was no social security, no unemployment insurance, no insur- 
ance on bank deposits. These were a few of the hard-won benefits 
for the public good that came out of the Roosevelt years. 
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In his third term campaign in November, 1940, I recall standing 
very close to the president in a little park across from the 
Governor Clinton Hotel in Kingston, holding Joan in my arms, as he 
gave a political speech. It was his last speech before election day. 
We were in the front line pressed against a rope that had been put 
up to hold back the crowd. We were only about twenty feet from the 
President. It was a very nasty, hostile crowd. Kingston was a 
black republican town. When the secret service raised him up on 
his artificial legs the crowd booed him and were very rude and some 
of us cheered him. He spoke eloquently, disregarding the rudeness 
of the mob. There was a light in his eyes. He believed what he was 
saying and we believed in him. History would record him as one of 
our greatest presidents. 


In Oxford I became a joiner. Some of the leading men in the 
Oxford church, who were giving me such good support, were active in 
the Masonic Lodge. The opportunity came for me to become a member 
of the Oxford Lodge. JI memorized the three degrees in the blue | 
lodge and became a Master Mason. Not long after I also joined the 
Royal Arch and later the Knights Templars in the Norwich Commandry. 
It was a big effort and I wondered if the same amount of effort . 
spent in other ways might not have been more fruitful. I also be- 
came a member of the Oxford Rotary Club and became more intimately 
acquainted, on a first name basis, with the business and professional 
leaders of the community. 


I greatly enjoyed working in the Oxford Church. The spirit was 
good and the people were very receptive. We had a good choir and 
Laura Hamilton was the best organist I ever worked with. Ward Jones, 
one of our members, was a fine musician and was always willing to 
provide us a violin solo as the occasion demanded. Our church attend- 
ance was excellent considering the size of our membership. The church 
was well filled most every Sunday. ‘H 

One good man, George Armitage, a member of our church, never 
attended services. He was our local jeweler and watch repairman. 

I frequently stopped in to say "hello" and to set my watch by his 
big Seth Thomas regulator. 


As I looked at the big clock I would say, "George, don't you 
think it is about time for. you to start coming to church?" 


Nothing could.move George; he would pass my remark off by saying: 
"Reverend, would you want your Congregation to fall down in a faint 
if I showed up some Sunday morning?" 


I replied, "George, we would be willing to risk it." 


I never expected all my ribbing would get George to church, but 
to my big surprise he came in late one Sunday morning and slipped 
into a back seat. When the congregation stood up to sing the hymn 
after the offering, an elderly lady in the congregation glanced back 
to see who had come in late. She saw George and fainted. George 
and one of the ushers carried her out and revived her. George took 
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so much kidding from the men of the church over the’ incident, I 
never saw him in church again. I guess it was a case of carrying 
a jest too far which is a dangerous thing to do. 


My normal routine was to use Thursday each week as sermon prep- 
aration day. I would begin by considering the spiritual needs of 
the people in: my congregation. I seldom preached a sermon I had used 
before with a former congregation, at least not without considerable 
revision. One Thursday I thought I would preach again about "The 
True and the False" using my counterfeit half dollar. I searched the 
house to find that coin but it had vanished. 


One day at Rotary I:sat next to Bill Waldorf, our ‘local banker. 
I told him the story of my lost counterfeit half dollar. He remarked: 


"T have a cigar box full of pe sees over at the bank. Stop 
in and I'll give you another one. 


We went from Rotary to the bank and he dumped the contents of 
a cigar box on a glass top desk. TI examined a few of the -counter- 
feit half dollars. There, to my big surprise, was my half dollar 
coin with the nick filed in the edge by the eagle's beak. I made 
no comment about the coin. 


mreinoneee tin ahd said, "This one will be o.k." 


Bernice and I had spent the bogus coin in one of the stores 
and it had found its way back to the bank where it was again detected 
as a fake. When we left Oxford I had all my debts paid except 
fifty cents. That debt would have to be forever unpaid. I have 
kept the delinquent coin for nearly forty years and have told the 
story of "The True and the False" to thousands of young people. 
Perhaps it has been of greater worth than its lying half dollar face 
claims to be. 


We had a goodly number of children in our Oxford congregation 
and a thriving Sunday School, with excellent, dependable teachers. 
My happiest memories are of the children at: the Easter-egg rolling 
contests and at our Sunday School picnics. I visualize our own 
Joan and Paul scrambling and running with the other children. Those 
were happy days. in our ministry. 


While in Oxford I formed an especially close friendship with 
Ray Elliott. ‘He was a very active church layman who headed our 
Congregational State Conference Men's Fellowship. (Congregation- 
alists, like Mormons, are fond of long names.) Ray was an exect- 
utive with the Page Seed Company in Greene, N. Y., a neighboring 
town to the south’ of Oxford. He always attended the spring and 
fall State Conference meetings and asked me to ride with him. Ray 
was considerably older than I, but we became like brothers. He had 
a cottage ona lake near Oxford where we were frequent visitors. It 
was very relaxing to canoe around the lake with Ray and-talk about 
our mutual-ehurch interests. Hé.was’an excellent cook and always 


made a good dinner. His wife had deceased some years previously 
and he devoted his leisure time and considerable money to church 
work. He was often a guest in our home and became very fond of 
our family. . 


In the summer of 1944, toward the end of June, Ray and I attended 
the General Council meeting of the Congregational Churches (National) 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan. We arrived a day or two early because 
of special duties in which we had assignments. When we came into 
the hotel there were some drunks in the lobby left over from a big 
Shriner's Convention that had just been held in Grand Rapids. 


T said to the hotel desk clerk, "I expect the Shriner's give 
you a bad time with all their drinking and noise making?" 


"No," he said. "They are not so bad. You should be here when 
the morticians have their convention!" 


At the General Council meeting that year I was in charge of a 
nation-wide photographic show in which I had entered some pictures. 
I won two or: three blue ribbons and two second place red ribbons, 
Had I been a judge I:may have done better. That summer I learned 
much about the craft of making prize winning photographs plus all I 
learned about the church. I was asked by Dr. Douglas Horton, minister 
of the Council to give one of the devotional meetings at the General 
Assembly which was an honor. 


Our trip home from the conference was interesting. We took a 
night steamer across Lake Erie from Detroit to Buffalo. A dance 
orchestra tried to entice all the passengers to the lower deck for 
dancing. About 150 of us from the Council meeting entertained 
the passengers on the.top deck by singing hymns all night. The 
dance orchestra finally gave up; the competition was too much for them. 


During the war years there were many young people getting mar- 
ried before the boys.had to go into service. One item in an old 
diary gives the names of three couples I married in one day. Many 
more waited until or if they came-home. It was a hard time for. 
young people. Ome morning I recall a young married couple came to 
the parsonage to have their little baby baptized before the young 
father went to France with his regiment. About noon another young 
couple came to get married before the boy went away to camp, That 
afternoon I had the funeral of a child who had died in one of our 
families. I told Bernice I had felt about every human emotion pos- 
Sible that day. It was heartbreaking to take that telegram that 


ministers were asked to deliver from the War Department: "We regret 
to inform you that your son was killed in the Battle of 
on July 11, 19. etc." It was almost as sad to see young men 


coming home from the induction center who were rejected for military 
service because of some serious physical defect. There were several 
I knew who fell into this classification. They were the most 
rejected and depressed young men I had ever known. During the war 

I felt deeply for the young. men and twice offered myself for chaplain 
service with the military. Our Congregational Chaplain quota was 
filled by young ministers who were without child dependents and they 


were taken in preference to those of us with families. 


At this time I was also the town photographer as I was the 
only one in the village who did commercial photography. I took 
all the wedding pictures in town in all the churches. I took .many 
children's portraits and family groups. One day I had a farmer come 
up to me on the street and ask if I could take a picture of his 
family. I arranged with him on a certain day to have his family at 
the Congregational Social Hall. The velvet drape made an excellent 
background for family groups. Imagine my surprise when Mr, Got 
turned up with over ninety family members! JI arranged them accord- 
ing to height in front of the curtain with most of the kids sitting 
on the floor. I backed up against the far wall and got the picture. 
I couldn't understand how one man could have such a big family unless 
he was an old Mormon. Mr. Got's family: included all his sons and 
daughters and in-laws and their children, his brothers, sisters, aunts, 
uncles and their aes daughters and in-laws and their hired man}. - 
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I would say, "Mr Got had got himself quite a fen Tet 


From a big dealer in road machinery in Oxford I was able to 
get a photographic job from International Harvester photographing 
their snow removal equipment. I took the pictures of the equipment 
in operation for the use of their salesmen and for display posters. 
They brought hundreds of copies over a period of several months. I 
made enough money on this one job to pay for the new car we had order- 
ed to be delivered to us after the war. It was a better job than 
working for we Navy as Long as it lasted. 


One of the outstanding events of our ‘pastorate in Oxford was a 
three-month Canadian vacation in the summer of 1946. I had met a 
Rev. Steen at our spring State Conference meeting. He was pastor of an 
independent church in New Market, Canada, that wanted to join our 
New York State Conference. Dr. Bruce suggested to Rev. Steen and me 
that we work out a summer pastoral exchange. My instructions were to 
observe the church in New Market to see if it would be advisable to 
link the church with our conference and if the people would be com-- 
patible to our fellowship. At the time I didn't own a car. We had 
sold our Buick to a neighbor who needed transportation back and forth 
to a war plant in a nearby town. We had little use of the car ex- 
cept for pleasure and that was certainly not proper | les at of the 
war and our strict gasoline rationing program. 


I arranged with a neighbor to drive us to New Market, Canada, 
which was an easy day drive from Oxford, N. Y. When we arrived we 
found the parsonage very adequate and comfortable. It seemed strange 
why the people of the church were so cold toward us. We were finally 
informed that they had the idea we were trying to work. out a perman- 
ent exchange rather than a one-summer agreement. I set them straight 
on the following Sunday, that I did not want a permanent exchange 
of churches for we were very happy in Oxford where we were and hoped 
to remain. After this explanation they outdid themselves to be 
friendly and helpful. By the end of the summer they didn't want us 
to go. ‘ 
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We became very friendly with the Bill and Annie Andrews family 
who had children about the age of Joan and Paul. They took us in 
their car to many places of interest. We especially enjoyed the 
beautiful beaches at Lake Simcoe and at the Great Georgian Bay on 
Lake Huron. 


One rainy day we had some of the children from the church at 
the parsonage. They were at the piano singing. I heard Joan and 
Paul singing "My Country 'tis of Thee" and the Canadian children 
were singing, "God Save the King." Our children thought it strange 
that the tune was the same but the words were different. They wanted 
to know "why" and of course, it wasnh!t easy to explain to children 
who know nothing about boundary lines, which after all are imaginary. 


While in Canada we had many interesting experiences. We visited 
the Bender Casket Factory and saw how caskets are made. We visited 
the Davis Leather Company and saw the process of making fine calf- 
skin leather which has such a beautiful, soft finish. We met a Mr. 
Campbell who was a member of the New Market church. He was an import- 
er of fine china. He was stone blind but was an authority on fine 
china, He could tell by the touch any brand name and any pattern of 
any piece of china handed to him. Such skill was a mystery, even ta 
the people he worked with. We bought a beautiful set of Wicker Lane 
Spode china, service for eight, from Mr. Campbell that we have used and 
enjoyed for more than thirty years. 


When we arrived home I reported to Dr. Bruce that the New Market 
church was a fundamentalist group and would not be congenial in our 
fellowship. However, they were received into our Conference and some 
years later broke from us and became a Baptist Church. 


One afternoon in the late fall of 1946, Fred Hamilton stopped 
at the parsonage to tell us our new car had arrived and was ready 
for us. We had waited for nearly two years. We always had used cars 
and some were quite used. There is nothing like the smell of your 
first new car! It was a slick little automobile, a Studebaker with 
shiny metal bumpers. The Chevs and Plymouths came out that year with 
wooden bumpers, nothing but 2x4's bolted in front and back. They 
looked cheap and stubby. We went out for a ride that night. It was 
wonderful to drive anywhere we liked and without rationing stamps. 


In February, 1947, the snow was piled on both sides of our 
driveway higher than the roof of our car. We had an invitation to 
look at a Congregational Church in Riverhead, L. I. New York and 
candidate there.. When Bernice and I got out on Long Island there 
was no snow and everything looked green and springlike. We were very 
favorably impressed with the church, the people, the parsonage, the 
salary and the town. There had been two other candidates preaching 
there on previous Sundays so we didn't know how much chance we had. 
First impressions are often better than last impressions. Back in 
Oxford, about a week later, I received a telegram from Alden Young, 
the chairman of the pulpit committee. .It read: "All is clear in the 
Bast." I knew we had received the call which came formally in the mail 
a few days later. 
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Notice was given our Oxford Congregation for a departure © 
date of May 10, 1947. We had been there exactly five. years to 
the day. They were very reluctant to let us go but I was ambitious 
to get into a larger church with more salary support for my grow- 
ing family. They bared their hearts to us and many tears were 
dropped as we were. given a fond farewell. Some of those we had 
become especially attached to were Les and Beulah Cooper, Van and 
Charlott Estelow, John and Marie Wycoff, Laura and Fred Hamilton, 
and Chet and Veda Stork. Though nearly thirty years have passed 
we still keep in touch with these dear friends whom we could never 
forget.. 


Life in Riverhead was much more demanding. It was a consider- 
ably larger church than I served before. The city of Riverhead was 
the county seat of Suffolk County and the largest population center 
on Eastern Long Island. The future seemed bright for a fruitful 
ministry in this old Long Island community. 


The parsonage in Riverhead was built during the Civil War 
for a minister with a very large family. It had nine rooms and 
washroom on the first floor, with seven outside entrances: Up- 
stairs there were five rooms and a bath. .In the basement there was 
a furnace room, a coal room and a fruit cellar--nineteen rooms in 
all, and we used all of them. 


The Church was also built inthe mid 1800's with added ‘remodel- 
ing at later dates. The sanctuary was built after the Akron plan 
with a half circle of rows of pews on a slanting floor (theater 
style). The church had several fine stained glass windows and also 
an excellent pipe organ built by Mohler of Haggertown, Md. It was 
built at the same time. as the organ in the chapel at West Point Mili- 
tary Academy by the same company and by the same craftsmen. The 
church was well kept and the organ was especially cherished. It 
was said to be the largest and best organ in Eastern Long Island. 


Following the war I found myself in a state of theological 
confusion as did most liberal ministers. For many years before the 
war there had been a growing optimism among intellectuals that man 
was too civilized to ever again engage in war. War's vast destruc- 
tion of property and the insanity of its mass slaughter of human 
beings could not and would not be tolerated in the new modern world. 
With the continuation of better living standards for people every- 
where, more education andthe practice of the Golden Rule, man would 
eventually turn this world into a paradise. But war did come on 
a world-wide scale never before witnessed by man. Humanism as 
theology was dead. 


With the demise of humanism a vacuum. was created in which the 
liberal clergy found themselves. As nature abhors a vacuum, so does 
the inventive mind of man. Rising out of the ashes of the charred 
German city of Bonn came the voice of Karl Barth. He gave to the 
theological world his "Kirchliche Dogmatik" shortly followed by his 
first American edition of "Dogmatics in Outline." Other theologians 
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from Zwitzerland, Scandinavia, Britain and America, joined Barth with 
their various points of emphasis and projected a new theological 
movement popularly known as Neo-Orthodoxy. 


Through the Christian Century's (a professional clergy journal) 
analysig such authors as Karl Barth, Emil Brunner, Rudolph Bultmann, 
Paul Tillick and others, I studied the movement over a period of 
years. JI am sure I was influenced by these studies and stimulated 
to think out much more clearly my own theological position. IJ became 
more firm in my thinking especially at those points:of conflict where 
my Own thought clashed with the ideas presented by the above authors. 
IT came to feel that the needs of my own faith were deeper and more 
personal than any approaches I found in Neo-Orthodoxy. 


Not only from the theologians of this period, but from those in 
the field of religious education came many voices offering aid and 
comfort to the liberal minister. Ernest Ligon had attracted national 
attention with his Character Research Project. He had obtained 
some remarkable results teaching youth groups in controlled experi- 
ments to practice traits of Christian character apart from any specif- 
ic theological formulation. Teaching morality in a Christian context 
divorced from theology seemed to me like trying to make butter without 
cream but we listened and learned much from Ernest Ligon. We followed 
the lead of the Presbyterian Church and rewrote our Sunday School 
lessons after the Ligon plan. I was at that time in an excellent 
position to observe the youth of our Congregational Churches in their 
church study and recreational programs, as dean and teacher at our 
Minden Youth Summer Conference for over an eight-year period. I was 
especially alert for noticeable changes in behavior which was our 
concentrated area of effort with the Ligon plan of character edu- 
cation. There were none that I could notice. What I did see was 
a growing ignorance of Biblical knowledge and a loss of Biblical 
authority among our youth. These, of course, were untouched areas 
in the Ligon plan. In-a less controlled environment where there are 
of necessity many variables, Ligon's Character Research Project 
method failed to give the desired results. Somewhere along the line 
the plan broke down. It seemed to me another man-made thing with 
only a limited effectiveness. } 


A parrot can be taught to say, "I am a good boy" and not know 
What he is talking, about. Real character change in a person can 
come along from a changed life resulting from repentance and re- 
direction of life. This cuts down into the emotional core of per- 
sonality effecting permanent change in human beings. 


One of the interesting tasks in my round of duties as a minister 
was to prepare and deliver the weekly Sunday sermon. This was an 
area, where my colleagues thought I excelled but where I never felt 
confident. A high percentage of my Riverhead Congregation were college 
graduates, well read and perceptive. There was the anxiety that one 
might not always be creative enough to come up with the expected . 
masterpiece every Sunday. A very large measure of.a minister's success 
depended on his ability as a sermonizer. One of the main reasons 


Protestants support a church with their attendance is because they 
like good preaching. They like.a sermon interesting enough to hold 
their attention, instructive enough to lift them out of the dol- 
drums of the daily grind.. 


My sermons did not always achieve these objectives. I had 
been taught in Divinity School that a proper sermon must not only 
be instructive, but is designed to move people into action. People 
are not easily moved to action unless. they become uncomfortably con- 
cerned enough to change. Change is often painful, so sermonizing 
can be dangerous in drawing out displeasure from certain members 
of the congregation. Many who found my sermons a bit too strong 
comforted themselves with the assurance that I couldn't mean “them” 
because there were. others much more at fault: than they. 


There was much evidence among the people that my sermons were 
effective but I wondered at their content and main emphasis. My 
colleagues considered preaching a strong area of my ministry, but 
it was an area where I was never fully at-ease. 


Dr. George V. Edwards, a retired professor of Latin and Roman 
literature at Columbia University,.was an every-Sunday member of 
my congregation. He was my counselor, my best critic and friend. 
He was honest to a fault and as kind as he was. honest. His comment 
on my sermon at the door each Sunday morning. let me know how I was 
doing, He was unerring in his analysis of a sermon. After we had 
been in Riverhead some years I recall asking Dr. Edwards if he could 
characterize the main content of my preaching in a sentence, With 
very little hesitation he responded somewhat as follows:: 


UY ou Deaae ree is a-plea for an awareness of God sin our ~ 
personal Lives « 


Perhaps he had heard the ries that he needed most in his 
life. I could only Hepa others had eS the same. 


Dr. Edwards had a rare social grace. The most learned man and 
the child alike were at ease in his presence. Few men ascended to 
his greatness, He was the last of the old Puritans from whom he 
had descended. 


His son once told me, "My father would rather have the newly 
set-out tomato plants die than water them on Sunday." 


I thought at the time that it was notagreat fault in a man 
to want to keep the Sabbath completely. He was not a part of our 
world of compromise. 


One Sunday morning during the singing of.a hymn, Dr. Edwards 
lost his lower plate which fell out of his mouth on the floor. 
As he bent down to retrieve his teeth a boy sitting in front of 
him picked them up'first. -As:.they both. came wup.at the samé.. .... 
time they bumped heads. Dr. Edwards thought this was one of the 
funniest things that had ever happened to him. 
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While we were in Riverhead, Dr. Edwards' family celebrated his 
eightieth birthday. Bernice and I spent part of the evening with 
the family. The old Puritan was‘in rare form. Some days later I 
composed these lines in remembrance of the occasion. 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH BEING OLD? 


The house had been filled with guests all day 
There had been eighty candles on a great white cake, 
Laughter had filled all the rooms of the old house with gaiety 
And the fireplace seemed to glow with a special warmth, 
"Righty? Congratulations!" was many times expressed and repeated. 
The old man pondered the meaning of youth and old age, 
"Yes, I am an old man," he said, "but what's wrong with being old?” 
"Tt has its joys and rewards that compensate generously 
for every advantage of youth. 
"Should not the sunset be the most beautiful part of life 
When the evening comes on soft breezes to relieve 
the heat of the busy day?" 


He was only four, but a thoughtful child, 
All day he had been hearing conversations, but not 
fully understanding their meaning 
After the final guest departed with only the immediate 
family around the fireplace, 
The child lost his shyness and came to sit on the 
old man's lap, 
Somehow sensing him to be the hero of the day's festivities. 


Children take things more or less as they find them © « 

in the adult world 
Only one thing puzzled the boy and the question must 
boil out 

"Uncle George," asked the child, "What is eighty?" 
The old man paused at the question for he did not 
know the answer, 

But perhaps he could forge one that would please the child. 
"Bobby, its a birthday party for an old man." 

The little boy smiled and understood. 


Some years later I was glad to be able ta be with Dr. Edwards 
when those "soft breezés came to relieve the heat of his busy day" 
and assure his loved ones of the eternal verities. Like those 
of his family he left behind, I too had learned much from this 
noble man I will remember the rest of my life. 


Our first summer in Riverhead we had a vacation exchange pastor- 
ate with a Rev, Moffatt in Watertown, N. Y. It was the custom for 
our church to provide supply preachers for a month during the pastor's 
vacation. With the Watertown exchange arrangement we were away from 
our church for two summer months. Watertown, N. Y. is in the Thou- 
sand Island summer resort area. While in Watertown we took many 
short trips and thoroughly enjoyed the summer. Our association 
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with the Watertown people,in the Congregational Church was very 
pleasant. 


Riverhead was also a summer resort area. Many.of our fami- 
lies had summer homes on Long Island Sound, some in the Great Peconic 
Bay and others on the ocean front at-South Shore. In Riverhead there 
was practically no church life during the three summer months. A1l1l 
the church organizations including the Sunday School took a summer 
recess. After our first summer in Watertown we worked out an ar- 
rangement of union Sunday services with the Riverhead Methodist 
Church which gave both pastors two months vacation time. We needed 
it more than the school teachers. Our work through the church year 
was exhausting. in its demand of every day and almost every night 
activities. On weekends when other working people could take a break, 
our work was exhilarated because of Sunday duties. 


I planned'to have one month for travel, rest, recreation, and 
spend much time with the children, and use the other vacation month 
to restock my mind by reading extensively. The other summer month 
of June was used up by our Minden: Summer Youth Conference in which 
I participated each summer. Planning for the Conference, securing 
counselors and teachers, purchasing materials and equipment for 
crafts.and recreational activities, plus all the work involved in 
closing the Conference Center after the sessions were over, took 
much time: and effort... The total Conference experience was a big 
month's .work. , 


There was one department in our church life that was pain- 
ful to me--the music. Margaret Medsger was both organist and 
choir director. It was my firm belief that no person, regardless 
of how well qualified, could be both an organist and choir director 
at the same time. Margaret had a fine musical academic background. 
She was an exceptionally fine organist and could have been a good 
choir conductor. She was a sweet person to work with. Her husband, 
Alton Medsger, gave us good support in the choir and was the best 
scout master I ever knew., They were a wonderful family with two 
lovely daughters of the high school age who also added their musical 
talent to the. church. But the music in the church had deteriorated 
into a sameness. There were less than half a dozen choir members 
attending practice with any, regularity. Often we didn't have enough 
choir members on Sunday morning to have an anthem, 


With the consent of.the Music Committee and the Church Board 
we relieved Margaret of her choir responsibility, retaining her 
as organist with the same salary she had received for both positions. 
We set up'another salary for a choir director who would also have 
the responsibility of training a youth choir for which we had a good 
potential. When Margaret was informed.of the new arrangement she 
showed a poor temper and resigned,her position as organist as well 
as choir director. The whole Medsger family took offense and ab- 
sented themselves from. the church. The Music.Committee met and 
reversed themselves and spread. the word that the whole thing had 
been the minister's dumb idea, that he should apologize to Margaret 
and take her back as both organist and choir director. 
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Things didn't work out that way. Since Margaret had been 
approached about the matter before anything was done and every- 
thing had gone through the normal channels there was nothing to 
apologize about from my point of view. The Church Board supported 
me and their own actions in the matter. I called on Margaret and 
Alton and told them I was very sorry for the offense but none of 
us were indispensible. This only added insult to injury and proved 
me a@ poor diplomat. They later felt better about it and came back 
to church. They were great enough people to forgive me and overlook 
the matter. 


Florence Reeve became our new organist and was equally as 
capable as Margaret. We were also fortunate to secure James 
Lamendola, a high school choral music teacher, to take the direc- 
torship of the choir. Jim had directed the famous Air Corps Men's 
Chorus. He had an unusually sensitive feeling for spiritual 
music. Two months after the change-over we were hearing a 
quality of sacred music that had not been heard in the Riverhead 
Congregational church in many years. We also had a fine youth 
choir that sang on special occasions and gave concerts in neighbor- 
ing churches and at youth conferences. 


One of my special projects with the young people was the con- 
struction of a stained glass window with a nativity motif. It showed 
the golden star of Bethlehem set in a deep blue sky in the upper 
panel shining down on the gold dome of the temple in Jerusalem. 
The borders on the sides of the two main panels consisted of six 
frames of Engermann Spruce trees. I selected the glass and made 
the design. Harold Moore, one of our deacons, and an excellent 
craftsman, assisted the young people in cutting the glass and set- 
ting it into the lead cames . It took many tedious hours over a 
period of two years before it was finally finished and placed as a 
staircase window between the first and second floor of the educa- 
tional building. It remains there after nearly thirty years. 


The church increased in membership, the organization work 
expanded, especially with the youth, and the workload became quite 
heavy. I was given fulltime secretarial help. Miss Sarah Petty, 
who had once been the secretary of a Congressman, became our church 
secretary. She was very efficient and taught me how to organize 
my work so I could get out of the office and contact more people. 

A successful minister needs to be a good preacher, but even more 
important, he needs to touch many people personally. He cannot 

do that sitting in an office. To be successful he also needs the 
help of many people working with him, giving counsel and encourage- 
ment. The good people in the Riverhead Church gave me much help. 
Bernice was always a partner at my side. Her wisdom and counsel 
saved me from many foolish mistakes. She was a gracious hostess at 
the parsonage. In the twenty-six years we shared the pastorage, to 
my knowledge no one ever said an unkind thing about her. To be con- 
stantly in the public eye and have our home on exhibit every minute 
and never receive an unkind word of criticism is a major miracle. 

My three children also helped me in the ministry. None of them ever 
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exhibited behavior that caused me the least embarrassment. To this 
day I feel greatly indebted to my family. In a position that had 
many heartaches and disappointments, they were always understanding 
and supportive. a 


While in Riverhead I was. very friendly with Rabbi Simon 
Resznakoff. He had a hard time with his congregation, half of 
whom were orthodox and. the other half conservative. He found 
himself in the middle of many conflicts. .In jest, I told him he 
should lead a movement to start a liberal synagogue in Riverhead; 
that would have course set them all against him. He was a gracious 
Christian man, as much as any rabbi could be called "Christian." 


When the new Riverhead Temple was dedicated he wanted me to be 
on the program to represent the Protestant Churches of the city. . 
There were several rabbis there to take part in the dedication from 
around the Island and from New York. While we were all in the rabbi's 
office waiting .for the dedication service to begin they passed around 
glasses and a flask of whiskey so we could all take a snifter. Rabbi 
Resnakoff told them not to pass me a drink and asked me not to take 
offense as the’ others who felt they needed a bracer before. the dedi- 
cation began. . 


I cften had thoughtful conversations with Rabbi Resznakoff. We 
discussed. the difference between the church and the synagogue. We 
agreed that our moral standards were approximately the same, also 
our community responsibilities. As a rule the Jewish brethren were 
highly motivated on social issues, moreso than the Protestants. One 
difference was theological. We proceed from a Christ orientation and 
they from the Law of Moses-which is their center point of reference. 
Other than our theological difference both the church and synogogue 
were striving for the good’ life of law and order, honesty in business 
and government, good home life and marital fidelity. The rabbi believed 
that virtue itself. was redemptive and faith consisted in obedience 
to Mosaic Law, The concept of faith in Christ as our Redeemer had 
no meaning to him except as a Christian myth. Many of our liberal 
ministers took the same position as the rabbi. That Christ did some- 
thing for us in his death upon the cross that we could not do for 
ourselves was an aspect of faith largely abandoned by. the liberal 
clergy.. Those who did not entirely abandon this: control core of 
the Christian.faith seemed to have taken a vow of silence regarding 
it. I often expressed the thought from the pulpit that without faith 
in Christ's atoning sacrifice a church ceased to be a church and 
could claim to be no more than an ethical culture society. 


I often ribbed my rabbi friend about being liberal. He needed 
no encouragement in that direction. He was called to a larger temple 
in the metropolitan New York City area. Some months later when he 
‘was visiting in Riverhead I met him on the street one day and asked 
him if his new congregation was liberal. 


"My heavens, yes," he said. "They are so liberal they don't even 
believe in God." — 
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I told him I was beginning to feel that the same thing was 
happening to the Congregational church. 


I had another close friend in Riverhead among the clergy, 
especially with Rev. Al Crayton of the Methodist Church. He was 
a very spiritual man with whom I felt a close spiritual unity. 


The largest merchant in Riverhead was a man with a great repu- 
tation for integrity. One day I asked him, as we were walking to- 
gether to a Rotary Club meeting, "Seriously, does it pay to be 
honest?! 


He hesitated for a thoughtful moment and said, "That all 
depends on how much competition you have." 


"What in the world could you mean by that?" I enquired. 


He explained, "If your competition is too strong to meet and 
make a profit, you would have to 'get an angle.'" 


I pursued the matter. "You mean a dishonest angle?" 
"Perhaps," he fenced. 
"If that is the case, honesty pays only when it pays," I insisted. 


My friend laughed and I continued, "To me, honesty always pays 
but not always in the 'coin of the realm"; sometimes it pays ina 
purged character. In the framework of our Rotary ideal unless all 
parties are benefitted in a transaction it is not good business." 


My friend replied: "That's preaching." 


My retort: "No, that is not preaching, but a simple statement 
of Seracuiiite. ? 


My friend shook his head in a doubtful gesture. 


One Sunday morning an amazing thing happened to me as I was pro- 
ceeding after the choir down the center aisle of the church. We were 
singing with the congregation the processional hymn, "The Church's 
one Foundation is Jesus Christ, her Lord." It was in the late summer 
or early fall of 1952. It was warm; the windows and doors were open 
to give the congregation as much breeze as possible. Suddenly I 
was struck with a shaft of light or energy that went to the depth 
of my body. A great joy flooded over me and at the same time I 
heard a voice. I could not say if it were an audible: voice or a 
voice heard only by my mind. I took it to be the latter for the 
people around me did not appear to have had the same experience. 


The voice said, "Some day you will live with me." 
By the time the choir had gotten into their places on the stand 


and I came into the pulpit I knew the voice was from my Father in 
Heaven, 
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The first thing that came into my mind was, "What a tre- 


mendously wonderful promise!" 


That morning I preached as though lifted up to heaven. It was 
my custom to go to the door to greet’ the people after the benediction 
as they went out after the service. That morning many spoke to me 
about the unusual power and conviction of the sermon. Some said 
there was.a light on my face. I had never had a spiritual experience 
of this nature before. JI told Bernice about it and that afternoon 
I went to visit a minister friend who was a very spiritual man and 
told him my. experience. 


He said, "Brother, the Lord must have something very special 
in mind.for you." 


After that I never spoke about it again as it seemed such a 
personal, sacred experience. But it remained in my mind a vivid 
manifestation of the reality of God. It was something the Lord 
must have known that I needed. It was always easy for me to believe 
in God, except for a time when I was very young. Miracles were never 
a problem as they were to many ministers. My God could do anything, 
in any. way he chose. 


Life was. good to our family in Riverhead. Bernice's health 
improved. We had many good times with our family at the shore. The 
restless ocean always fascinated me. JI could watch the surf for 
hours. That was something man could not change. 


Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 
Man marks the earth with ruin, his control 
Stops with the shore. -- Byron 


My children were growing up and I did not spend the amount of time 
with them that I should. .I did pray with them and teach them to 
pray. The most memorable times I have of my children are of the 
good times we had:.on our summer vacations. 


We spent two summer vacations at Northfield, Mass., when Joan 
was a little tyke. Northfield was a summer conference center for 
several church groups of different faiths but owned by the Congre- 
gational Church. .We had the use of the,.Boeve Cottage there. We 
spent one summer vacationing in Old Orchard, Maine, right on the 
ocean. We went with the Foster Welwood family and rented a duplex. 
He was a minister friend of mine. It is very relaxing to be near 
enough to the sea to have the sound of the surf put you to sleep 
every night and to sun on the.beach and swim in the salt water every 
day. It is so much easier to swim in salt water than in fresh water. 
I got quite brave swimming out in the ocean beyond the breakers. 

One day I discovered a big bull seal between me and the shore. I was 
frightened stiff. I finally had to swim toward him to get back to 
shore and he retreated, thank the Lord: On certain days the life 
guard warned us not to go out beyond the breakers because of the 
strong undertow created by currents undergoing sudden temperature 
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changes. We had some great fish dinners up in Maine and New England 
clam chowder is super tasty. 


In the summer of 1949 we had our first vacation in Colorado. 
We had the use of Floyd Middleton's cottage at Deer Creek. It was 
quite rustic but we greatly enjoyed it. An ice-cold brook ran by 
the cottage. I took an ice bath every night. We banked up a 
small pond where we kept our melons. That summer we gorged ourselves 
on Rockyford cantaloupe which were so plentiful in that area. 


We called the outdoor privy "the Jack room." It was quite a 
novelty to the children. After dusk I had to take Joan to the Jack 
room because she was afraid there might be bears or wild cats nearby. 
We hiked in the mountains and woods around Deer Creek which was the 
name of the stream that went by the cottage. Our nearest neighbors 
were some miles away. I recall taking back to Riverhead dozens of 
Colorado spruce seedlings only about a foot high which we gave to our 
neighbors. Our friends in Riverhead tell us that many of these seed- 
lings have now become great trees. 


In the summer of 1950, our family again vacationed in Colorado 
at a very nice cottage at Twin Peaks owned by the Rinker family. 
These Colorado vacations also gave us the chance, coming and going, 
to visit my parents and my sister in Nevada, Missouri. Not only 
these two summer vacation trips to Colorado but other frequent 
trips to Missouri kept our children in touch with their Heidenreich 
grandparents, their Aunt Martha and Uncle Clifford Norris and their 
Norris cousins, Marilyn and John. 


That summer at Rinkers was delightful. It was very high and 
cold at Twin Peaks which is a mile above Leadville, the highest 
incorporated town in the United States. We had to drain the water 
out of our car radiator every night to prevent possible freezing. 
Paul learned to become a great fisherman and mountain climber that 
summer. We had many fish dinners from his catch. He climbed Mt. 
Elbert, the second highest mountain in the United States. He went 
up with a Mr. Johnson and his young daughter, neighbors of ours at 
the Rinkers, who were there vacationing from Texas. A great many 
Texas people came up to Colorado to escape the summer heat. 


There was something about this western country and its friendly 
people that made a lasting impression upon us. I guess we had not 
realized that our country had such vast plains and deserts and so 
many thousands of square miles of untouched forests and rugged moun- 
tains. Bernice had lived all her life in the East and even though 
I had grown up in the Mid-west, neither of us had ever been further 
west than Eastern Kansas. The Great Plains were like an ocean in a 
different but equally impressive way. The Rocky Mountains certainly 
challenge a crossing. The harsh desert with its struggling plants, 
its heat, its distant blue haze and endless reach of space was like 
another ocean that also held the unsolved mystery of life. After 
these first two western vacation trips we were never again to get 
the West out of our blood. 
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The last summer our whole family vacationed together was in 
1951. That summer we had the use of Iva Moore's cottage at Lake: 
Walloon, Michigan, which was in the woods right at the edge of the 
Lake. Harold and Iva Moore were close friends and members of our 
Riverhead church. Joan and Paul learned to canoe on the lake and 
Paul learned to row a boat. The water in Lake Walloon Lake was 
crystal clear, down fifteen to eighteen feet. It was a delightful 
place to vacation. The days were pleasantly warm and the nights 
cool. Like the high mountain country, there was an amazing absence 
of pestilent insects. We took several short trips in the area. The 
nearby town of Petoskey situated on Lake Michigan, was of special 
interest. There on the lake shore we gathered over fifty pounds of 
Petoskey: stone which is the oldest: fossilized plant life on earth. 
Petoskey stone is used to make jewelry and. other ornamental art 
objects. I took may colored slides of Michigan scenic lakes and 
woodlands and of the children boating and of the unforgettable sun- 
sets across Lake Walloon. | 


People came to have a special love for their pastor and his 
family. We were always welcomed home from our vacation trips and 
were soon consumed in the daily round of an active pastorate. 

There was a stack of unopened mail and a big accumulation of church 
problems. JI would call my secretary and get:her started in the 
office and I would go out to mend parish fences. It was the same 
after every vacation. It was part of the rhythm of the pastorate 
which I enjoyed and accepted as part of life. However, there were 
some things in a pastor's life to which I was never to become 
accustomed. 


For instance, there was one that gave. me frequent concern.: 
It seemed so unnatural for one man to spend all his time and 
thought on religion and church, thereby releasing from responsibility 
many others who should be sharing the ministry with him. There was 
something very incongruous about the paid Christian ministry. It 
encouraged people to regard the Ministry of Christ as something people 
paid money for rather than something they did in the way of personal 
involvement. -Those in the church I might call upon to go with me to 
the hospital or into homes to pray with the sick om that I might 
enlist in any part of the spiritual ministry were almost non-existent. 
That was my job, for which I was being paid. . My hands would have 
been immeasurably strengthened by one or two others to pray and counsel 
with me and share somewhat in the speaking and visitation. As the 
scripture says and as everyone knows, two or three witnesses are 
better than one. I often spoke of this problem from the pulpit and 
insisted that every Christian man should have a share in the spirit- 
ual ministry of the Church. I could do nothing against such an es- 
tablished tradition. It was my work to do all the preaching, praying, 
and visiting. Their part was to raise the money. It certainly was 
not the New Testament way but a poor moder adaptation which profession- 
alized the Christian ministry into an escape for all but the pastor. 
It was something about which I had strong feelings and often expressed 
myself. 
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In Riverhead it was only a few steps from the Church to the 
parsonage. Coming home one Sunday morning after service, still 
robed in my vestment, a child about four ran up to me and took my 
hand. She asked, "Are you God?" 


I assured her I was not God but only one of his helpers. This 
shocking inquiry by a child began a searching introspection into the 
effectiveness of my ministry, the area of greatest concern being the 
missionary outreach of my ministry. I knew that the hallmark of the 
true Church of Christ, by New Testament standards, was its missionary 
vigor. Our church in Riverhead had very little missionary concern. 
We easily met the pitifully small denominational assessment for mis- 
sions. Was there some way people could be stimulated to share ina 
project that would awaken their enthusiasm for missions? 


The idea came to me of centering our missionary interest in 
a personality who would be our own missionary. This the church 
could well afford. It was not difficult to sell the idea to the 
congregation. At that time, shortly after the war, the Greek drachma 
was greatly inflated which gave the American dollar a very favorable 
value exchange in Greece. 


Bernice and I went up to Briarcliff Manor on the Hudson to inter- 
view Miss Helen Nichol. She was a maiden lady with considerable 
academic background and reputation in the field of educational ad- 
ministration. Dr. Nichol was looking for a challenge and we had one 
to offer her. She became our missionary to the important post of 
Fresident of the Orlinda*®*Pierce=College in Bleniko, Greece. ®*rierce 
College is a college for Greek woman of very high academic stand- 
ing owned and supported by the Congregational Board of Foreign 
Missions. 


Miss Nichol came to Riverhead and was ordained and commission- 
ed a Congregational missionary by authority of the General Council 
in a most impressive service in our church. 


A few people in our Congregation became personally interested 
and involved in-our Greek mission but for most of our members it 
was only a gimmick for raising more money. As a result of this 
missionary effort we touched the lives of many girls and raised the 
standard of home life in many Greek families.. Through the special 
generosity of Miss Rose Terry, a wealthy member of the Riverhead 
church, we were able to bring two girls from Pierce College to 
America where I was able to secure scholarships for them in Advanced 
study in music at Cotty College in Nevada, Missouri. 


About this time I vividly recall a meeting of our Congregational 
Suffolk Association in which we ministers discussed "The Church" at 
great length, I came home from this meeting disturbed and question- 
ing some of my own views. The unique concept of "The Church" in 
Gongregationalism was that the church centered in the local congre- 
gation and not in a state or national organization. For that reason 
the official designation of our state and national organizations were 
"Congregational Churches"rather than "Congregational Church." We had 
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no official church in a collective sense. We were an Association of 
Churches on the county level, a Conference of Churches on the state 
level, and a General Council of Churches on the national level. This 
principle, once thought important in an earlier time, had to be 
sacrificed to effect the merger of the "Congregational Churches" with 
the "Evangelical Reformed Church" into the new "United Church of 
Christ in the United States." 


Many ideas were expressed by the ministers at this important 
meeting concerning the merger and the concept of "The Church." One 
minister said he had been reading the old records of his church in 
the mid 1700's. At that time a father had come to the parsonage with 
a little pine box carrying his deceased baby asking burial for the 
child in the church graveyard. The minister refused and turned the 
man away because the baby was unbaptized. 


"That," said the minister, "was the Congregational Church in the 
mid 1ledte.¥ 


Another minister said, "In the Broadway Congregational Church in 
New York the only requirement for membership is to believe in God. 
Baptism or any confession of Christ is waived. Mohammadans or 
Hindues could be members." 


"That," said the minister, "is the Congregational Church in the 
mid 1900's just two hundred years later." 


These were interesting reflections on the changing theological 
climate of the Congregational Church: in various times and localities. 


My question offered to the meeting was: "Obviously both of 
these extremes would be unacceptable to us in this Association, but 
what is our concept of "the Church" upon which we could all agree. 


It was impossible for us to agree on any doctrine of the Church, 
even in our small liberal group. The idea at this meeting which 
found almost universal acceptance was the concept of "the Church" 
as a scaffolding upon which we stand to build the Kingdom of God. 
When that Kingdom is erected in the hearts of men the scaffolding 
or "the Church" will be torn down as having accomplished its purpose. 
This was indeed a strange doctrine having absolutely no support in 
the scriptures which indicate "the Church of Christ" as being etermal 
and indestructable. The thought pursued me that if Christ was the 
head of the Church as the New Testament stated,what church could it be? 
Was there such a Church on earth or was Christ only the figurehead 
of many discordant churches all claiming to be ministering in his 
name? 


One day a modestly dressed young couple came to the parsonage 
to get married. They had come out on the train from New York and 
wanted to make a day's outing of the occasion. Their marriage 
license was in order, so I married them. The young man had the 
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unusually odd name of William Billy. An hour or so after the marriage 
I took some letters to mail down at the depot. The young Billy couple 
was sitting in the station eating their wedding breakfast--a box lunch. 
I thought at the time--"Great things sometimes come of humble begin- 
nings." JI often wondered what became of that couple. It was like 

so many other open-ended incidents in my life in the pastorate in 
which I was never able to read the last chapter. 


When in Riverhead I was not able to altogether resist photo- 
graphy. There was a little room off the kitchen in the parsonage 
that I converted into a darkroom. I made some pictures for our church 
magazines and was sent around the state by the Conference on short 
trips to take pictures of special events for publicity purposes. I 
also made many show pictures which I exhibited in the New York show 
and other shows and won many first and second prizes. At this time 
I also became very interested in color photography. JI had taken 
colored slides for many years on our vacations but when Ansco Color 
came out I began developing my own Otxet color slides taken in my 
automatic Rollex. 


The Riverhead Camera Club, of which I became a member, rented our 
social hall in which they held their meetings. One night I put on the 
program for the Camera Club. I had a little high school girl come 
and model for me with some colorful Mexican straw hats brought home 
from the southwest. I took several exposures and developed the slides 
in a lightproof tank and projected the slides in the same meeting. 

It was quite a stunt. The puzzling part of my presentation was the 
projection of the wet slides. I had several questions about this. 

I told them it was a professional secret. I had sandwiched the wet 
slides down into glycerin glass envelopes prepared in advance for the 
occasion. They never guessed how I did it. Time spent on my photo- 
graphic hobby was good recreation. It helped me forget the problems 
of the parish at least for short intervals. 


United States military airmen were a common sight on the streets 
in Riverhead. The large Suffolk Air Force Base was near town. Fre- 
quently small groups of these servicemen attended our church services. 
One Sunday morning Bernice invited three of these boys home for dinner. 
One of them from Indiana became a frequent caller at the parsonage. 

He became especially interested in one of the members of our family. 


Days come and days go by and one hardly realizes that these 
days which come and go so swiftly are the stuff that life is made 
of. Instead of living it seems we are always getting ready to live. 


My work never seemed finished. Other men leave their work at 
their places of business but my work always seemed to be hanging 
around my neck. Even the Sunday sermon seemed unfinished for I could 
always see how it must be better next time. Being a pastor is like 
housekeeping. The same shelf has to be dusted over and over again. 
Nothing is finished. One has to realize that the dust has already 
started to settle before the shelf is finished being dusted. Ina 
pastor's life there is much dust and few diamonds. My dear wife 


always said it was my insatiable thirst for perfection that kept 
me in a state of misery half my life. My darling loved me so much 
she didn't see the imperfections of my work the way I saw them. 

I wanted to gather diamonds and build Greek temples and I still do. 


BUILDING AN ANCIENT GREEK TEMPLE 


The temple rises slowly as the stone yields stubbornly 

to the chisel and mallet. 
A century, two centuries pass, but what 

does it matter? 

It is not the temple that is important, but the 

building of it, building it worthily. 
It may take a lifetime to cut and finish. 

a few stones but the time is well spent. 


Each stone is fitted into its exact place 
by tapping it softly as with a feather. 

There is no light between the plumb line and the 
face of the wall it gently touches. 

Each cornice is fitted perfectly with no rough Aner 
no. crevice, no cleLt, ano soureenegs: no ends 
that fail to meet eveetive 

And no surface where the grain of the stone 
is not blended and matched. 


Each column is tapered, capped and fluted 
to please the most critical eye. 

Fach block of stone in the polished floor is 
finished by the same high luster on both sides 
and joined invisibly at the seams. 

Each stone supporting the inner walls, hidden from 
human eye is polished to the same luster 

The fine grain of each hidden surface is as carefully 
matched as those on the outside wall. 


Why must the underside of the floor and the inside 
of the wall be polished, finished and matched 
with the same meticulous care as the visible surface? 
Why such perfection where no human eye can reach? 
Why such exactness at the mountainous cost 
of so much time and labor? 
- It is because the gods know all and see everywhere. 


I, too, must build a temple within myself 
with the same exactness and honor as the ancients built 
For my God also sees where human eyes do not reach. 


JF .H. 
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It was my custom to greet the people at the church door on 
Sunday morning as they were going out after service. There were 
often those who paused for a comment or a question. One lady 
once asked if I believed in a personal devil. I told her I did; 
it was the only way I could account for some people's actions. I 
later thought it was a smart aleck answer. I might have more wisely 
told her that all things have their opposites. If there is a personal 
God who is the acme of all good, there must be a personal devil who 
is the acme of all evil. Jesus certainly thought so and to say he 
was only reflecting the thought of his age is to limit the universal 
application of his teachings. 


Another lady asked me one Sunday morning if there would be 
horses in heaven. I told her there were many places where horses 
were mentioned in tthe last book in the Bible. -She said she would 
have to look into it. Look into the Bible, I presume she meant, 
which would probably be a new experience for her. Had I been more 
wise I might have told her that God loved his animal kingdom enough 
to use the name of one of his creatures as a symbol for his son. 

"Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
worlde (john. 1+29) 


Another lady asked me if I believed in hell. I told her I 
certainly did for I had been there. She seemed very surprised. Il 
explained that hell was separation from God and there were times in 
my life when I had been separated from God by my sins and had tasted 
the bitterness of hell. She seemed satisfied with the answer even 
though it may have been somewhat superficial. 


To the questions of many people, I had to say, "When you learn 
the answer to that one, let me know." 


Among our close friends in the Riverhead church were Grant and 
Marian Hansell, Ken and Effie MacLean, Iva and Harold Moore, all of 
whom were R.C.A. people. We were all the same age and had similar 
family and cultural interests. Both Grant and Harold were deacons 
in the church and gave me good support. Sarah Petty, her sister Ann, 
Leonor Field, Eva and Rose Terry, were all warm friends and gave us 
substantial help especially in our missionary program. Sarah, Ann 
and Leonor, visited our Greek mission and brought eye witness reports 
of our work at Pierce College. Our family was also close to Ruth 
Ackerly who gave me much valuable counsel and support. Dr. John 
Northridge, our family physician, was a member of the Riverhead 
church and a close personal friend. He rendered much assistance in 
medical care to our family, all complimentary. We loved and appre- 
ciated Dr. John very much. We were especially close to Grant and 
Marion Hansell to whom we later became united by family ties. 


One day we were quite shocked at Joan's announcement that 
she wanted to get married. This was very different from the kind 
of future we had in mind for her. All through high school she had 
been an honor student, She was then in her senior year and had been 
offered three scholarships from various colleges. We were very un- 
prepared for the possibility of her marriage. We had several long 
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talks with her but she was firm in her decision. It was very hard for 
Bernice to accept such an idea. The boy was Robert Williamson, the 
young man from Indiana who had come to dinner. Bob was leaving the 
air base at Riverhead to attend a training school somewhere in the 
south and things were coming to a rapid conclusion. 


Joan had always been very independent and resourceful. When 
she was only three as I tried to help her put on her coat one day she 
refused my help. Standing stiffly in a posture of aloof dignity 
she said, "I can manage." 


We turned the impossible idea over and over in our minds a 
thousand times. Finally, I felt we must take a firm stand on the 
matter one way or another. I told Bernice if we oppose her she may 
run away and get married and not finish high school. It might turn 
out to be her one chance for happiness and if we stood in her way it 
could bring an estrangement between us and her that would never heal. 


I told her, "Joan, if you graduate from high school after your 
birthday in September, Mother and I will give you a nice church 
wedding." 


She agreed to these terms but Bernice and I had a oa uneasy 
time for the next few months. 


That summer we were having so much anxiety about Joan I did 
something I have always regretted. JI went to California to the General 
Council meeting taking Paul with me. .I justified the trip because I 
was a delegate to the Council and thought I was putting my ministry 
first and that the experience would advance me personally. It was 
selfish and inconsiderate to leave my dear wife in her distress, 
and our sweet daughter, who also needed my support and assurance. 
Bernice wanted me to go and assured me she would be all right and 
would try to adjust to the situation, so I went but with an uneasy 
conscience. 


As things turned out my going on this trip may have been in the 
plan of God, for "we know that all things work together for good to 
them that love God." (Rom. 8:28) That summer I received my first 
impressionable introduction to The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints. 


- It was in the month of June, 1952, I made my first trip to Utah 
and to California. We stayed overnight in motels driving long dis- 
tances each day. After an early Monday morning start we arrived in 
Salt Lake City the following Saturday night, having spent one full 
day in Yellowstone National Park. We were tired and didn't want to 
travel on Sunday, so stopped off in Salt Lake and spent the day on 
Temple Square, heard the Tabernacle Choir morning broadcast, and at- 
tended the Sunday morning session of the M.I.A. Mormon Youth Confer- 
ence. In the afternoon we took the Temple Square tour, spent time 
in the Visitor's Center Museum, and talked to many of the young people 
attending the Conference. 
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It was a capital experience: I had never seen such wholesome, 
good-looking young people. Many that I talked to said they were going 
on a three-year mission at their own expense or the expense of their 
family. Others said they had just completed a mission and that it was 
the greatest experience of their lives. The Tabernacle that day was 
overflowing. Chains were put Wp at all the open doors to keep away 
any more people from getting into the great auditorium. We were for- 
tunate to be inside. Every open door along the sides of the Tabernacle 
were like frames filled with human faces. The meeting was thrilling; 
the music was grand. The young people taking part in the worship spoke 
with ease and conviction. It was obvious that the youth had a large 
and important role in Mormon church life. 


Temple Square was saturated with a spirit of love, wholesome- 
ness, joy and enthusiasm. Could this be the Spirit of Christ? I 
had never experienced anything like it before. Each young person I 
talked to about their religion responded with eagerness and with an 
amazing knowledge of their faith. 


I asked, "Where did you learn all these things, in your home? 
They said, "Yes, and in seminary." 


I couldn't have believed it if I hadn't heard them with my own 
ears and seenthem with my own eyes. 


My Salt Lake experience completely overshadowed the California 
General Council meeting. The spirit of the two meetings stood out 
in bold contrast. At the Salt Lake conference there was exceptional 
joy, commitment and peace. One got the impression of much vigor being 
well directed and of a solid unity in thought and purpose. The emphasis 
was definitely on the spiritual. 


At the General Council meeting the worship seemed more a formality 
than a moving experience of dedication and seemed totally unrelated 
to what was going on in the meetings. The Council was feverishly 
submerged in organizational detail. One felt the spirit of confusion 
and disunity bordering on to panic over the differences of opinion 
regarding the merger being consummated with the Evangelical Reformed 
Church. Could any merger be right that had caused so much discord? 
Congregational officialdom was strongly behind the merger but there 
were strong and dissenting groups in the Council to be reckoned with. 


Council meetings were poorly attended. It was reported that 
the movie houses were filled with Council delegates in the warm after- 
noons. Each morming we would hear the same questions being asked as 
we went to breakfast. 


"What did you do yesterday, anything important?" 
It was obvious that many had come to the Council meeting for their 


vacation not to attend meetings. They were taking short, one day trips 
enjoying the area. They gathered up the mimeographed material sum- 
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marizing the proceedings of the previous day and were on their way 
for another day's outing. Some ministers gathered in small groups 
to trade stories and scout for larger churches and others were talk- 
ing of more serious things. I talked to many delegates at our 
dormitory and in the dining hall who felt about the Council.as I 
did. I told some about my experience in Salt Lake and “they seemed 
interested. I talked to one minister who told me he had been the 
pastor of a Congregational Church in Salt Lake. I asked him how 

he got along with the Mormons. ' 


He said, "Great. I found them to be a good influence on our 
people. Mormons tithe you know, and also do well at church atten- 
dance. Our giving as wéll as our church attendance was well above 
the national average. I attribute it to the stimulation of the 
Mormons." | 


He threw in one negative point. He said he didn't like the 
Mormon custom of "sheep stealing." 


One day, walking alone across the Pomona campus, I recalled 
an experience of my high school days. We had been looking for work 
in the harvest fields and were walking home from Lincoln, Nebraska. 
We hadn't been able to get many rides. We looked rough and unshaven. 
We stopped at a farmhouse to ask for a drink of water. The pump 
was nearby with a tin cup hanging on a hook. 


The farm lady said, "No, you can't have a drink of water; if 
you were any good you would be home." 


I said to myself that day in Pomona, California: 


"That woman was right. If I were any good I would be home. 


Again we drove long distances each day and spent short nights 
in motels. After an absence of five weeks we arrived home having 
covered a distance of about 8,000 miles, I think the first thing I 
told Bernice about the trip was of our amazing Sunday in Salt Lake 
City. Her response was that we should go there sometime for a summer 
vacation. Little did we realize how soon that would be. 


Soon after returning from the Council meeting I remember making 
a call on Mrs. Fay Perkins. She had been a generous contributing 
member of our Congregation for several years. She had not wanted 
to join our church because she was a Mormon. The nearest branch of 
her ‘church was over sixty miles from Riverhead so she worshipped 
with us. She had come from Idaho to Long Island to live near a 
married daughter after a separation from her husband. She loaned 
me a copy of Smith and Sjodahl's "Doctrine and Covenants" commentary. 
This was the first Mormon literature to come into my hands. In Div- 
inity School I had read the revelations of Mohammed. The Doctrine 
and Covenants were the revelations of the Prophet Joseph Smith. Their 
claim to have come from God was much more convincing than the revela- 
tions of the Prophet Mohammed. My first judgment of the book was 
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favorable. It was obviously the work of a humane, socially notivated, 
highly intelligent, spiritually minded person. It contained a strange 
mixture of Old Testament and New Testament material. JI was especi- 
ally impressed with the detailed prophecies on the Civil War made by 
Joseph Smith over a quarter of a century before that destructive war 
erupted. 


When I returned the book some months later (I have always been 
a good bookkeeper) it was a visit to express our sympathy at the 
death of a son killed in Idaho in an automobile accident. When she 
returned from Idaho she told us that perhaps some good would come 
from the tragedy. Shortly after Mr. Morton Perkins arrived in River- 
head to assist his wife in the disposal of her property to take her 
home to Murtaugh, Idaho. 


Mrs. Perkins was a sensitive woman. She had been separated from 
her husband so many years she thought it appropriate to be remarried 
before traveling home with her husband. They asked me to perform a 
Simple marriage ceremony for them but strictly instructed me to omit 
that part of the ceremony that read "til death do us part." He 
explained that later the marriage would be sealed in the temple for 
eternity. I didn't understand the request but obliged them as best 
I could. They were grateful and soon were on their way. 


Joan's birthday came and Bob returned to the Suffolk Air Force 
Base at Riverhead where he expected to be stationed until the end 
of his term of service. It.was..a beautiful Church wedding in which 
the bride's father officiated. She was a lovely, sweet bride beside 
her handsome young man, Joan was only seventeen but mature for her 
years and Bob was twenty-three. She seemed 80 young to leave us. 
The wedding was a difficult assignment for me and even moreso for 
Bernice. If we could only have looked down the years and seen how 
beautifully it would all turn out, what a comfort it would have been 
to us. But that is not God's way. We walk by faith and not by sight. 
The young couple would live in an apartment a block from the parsonage. 
Now that Bob was married he could live off base. 


How often it is the little things that enrich life with lost mem- 
ories. Fred had an apricot canary bird with white tipped wing 
feathers.. He was a magnificent little creature, Fred called him 
Frosty. He had a great repertoire of songs that could keep him going 
for an hour or more without a stop. His little breast would swell as 
though it would break. During Sunday School time the choir usually 
had their warmup in the living room of the parsonage and Frosty could 
outsing them all put together, much to the amusement of the choir mem- 
bers. When the windows were open in summer I could often hear Frosty 
giving me his support as I preached my sermon Qn Sunday morning. 


Fred always had respiratory problems, but it didn't seem to slow 
him down. He got around the neighborhood and knew more people than 
any other member of the family. He had a special compassion for 
elderly people and they responded warmly to him. He was especially 
fond of Aunt Ruth Ackerly and Aunt Ida and Uncle Clarence Young. 
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Fred enjoyed a wide circle of friénds, those of his own age as well 
as adults and elderly people. — 


Paul loved the out-of-doors. If he wasn't busy at home with some 
project he could be found down by the river with his fishing rod. 
Mother would sometimes be very impatient when he didn't get home in 
time for supper. 


At one of the Conferences I attended in Troy, New York, I heard 
a beautiful set of electronic English bells. I thought how fine it 
would be to have such an instrument in our empty church tower in 
Riverhead. The great bell that once hung there had been taken down 
because a building inspector thought the heavy swinging bell would 
weaken the structure of the building. The building would be safe with 
the comparatively small vibration of carillonic English bells. 


I began talking bells and learned all about them that I could. 
We had a factory representative come and set up the bell system for 
a demonstration one Sunday. We had a Congregational meeting to make 
a decision on the possible purchase of the bells. One of our exuber- 
ant members, Mr. Ira M. Young, was very impressed with the demonstra- 
tion. He burst out in the meeting: "Why don't we get them?" 


I explained that we had some donations but there was yet a matter 
of a few thousand dollars that had to be forthcoming. 


Mr. Young said, "Get them Reverend, and you can have my check 
for the balance of what neéds to be paid." 


I wanted as many people as possible to contribute thinking this 
would increase and sustain interest in a bell music program. When 
all the donations were received from those who wanted to give, only 
a small amount was left for Mr. Young to pay. We had the bells con- 
nected to the organ and also had a separate keyboard in the recre- 
ational hall. Many of our young people took lessons and became bell 
players. The carillon was used on all special occasions. They were 
especially nice at Christmas time. When there was a baby born in one 
of the Church families one of our young people would play the Brahms 
Lullaby; when there was a death we would play from Bach's Requiem Mass. 
We played a vesper hymn each Sunday evening that could be heard for 
miles ‘out on the Great Peconic Bay on summer evenings. 


Another program the young people greatly enjoyed was our annual 
Christmas pageants put on every night for a week before Christmas 
on the front lawn of the church. Our church was on Main Street down 
town in the shopping district. Thousands of shoppers stood on the 
sidewalks in front of the church as some of our high school young 
people acted out the birth story of Christ by music and scripture 
recordings. We had some very dramatic lighting and colorful costumes. 
The pageant was timed’ to twenty minutes. Some evenings when the 
weather was temperate we would go through the pageant two or three 
times in one evening. The pageant became a town Christmas tradition. 
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One evening Miss Ackerly phoned and said a possum had gotten 
into her basement and was making a noise. She wondered if Fred might 
come over and shoot him. Armed and very excited he went down into 
the basement. He was there quite some time. When he came up he 
said to Miss Ackerly, "When he looked at me with his little pink 
eyes, he seemed so helpless. I couldn't shoot him,” 


Miss Ackerly loved Fred for that. She got a man to catch the 
possum and take him to the woods. : 


One day Joan came home quite upset. She said Bob was going to 
have to go to Japan to spend the last two years of his enlistment. 
He didn't have enough rank to take her with him at government expense 
so she would have to wait it out as many other girls did who had hus- 
bands in the military service. So Joan came home to live. 


We had an interesting British family in the Church by the name 
of Taylor. With their several beautiful children and the doctor's 
mother, the Taylor's filled a whole pew every Sunday morning. Cowell 
was a physician, an M.D. and Greye, his wife, was an heiress of a 
Singer Sewing Machine fortune. Her grandfather was Isaac Singer, 
inventor of the sewing machine. They had lived for a time in Canada 
waiting for their United States citizenship papers. He was a brain 
surgeon and a very brilliant man. They had never seen the Western 
United States and invited us to take a trip with them to California 
and Western Canada. I told Mrs. Taylor we couldn't begin to afford 
it. She insisted we must go and at her expense. I didn't feel we 
could accept her offer. 


Bob had been gone several months. One night: he phoned Joan from 
Japan, saying that he had an American house they could rent, and for 
her to come over. He said he had rank enough to bring her home on 
a troop ship.at the end of his enlistment. She was very anxious to 
go and we felt it would be a good experience for her. When this came 
up the Taylors were more anxious than ever to take us to California 
where Joan could get a ship for Japan. They had a new Chrysler and 
Mrs. Taylor promised that we would have a comfortable trip. 


We went to California with the Taylors, left Joan in San Francisco 
and returned to Long Island. In six weeks we made stops in Denver, 
Salt Lake, Bryce Canyon, Zion National Park, Grand Canyon, San Diego, 
Tijuana, Mexico, Los Angeles, Sequoia National Park, Yosemite Nation- 
al Park, San Francisco, Seattle, Victoria on Vancouver Island, and 
the City of Vancouver, Lake Louise, Calgary, where the Taylors had 
lived for a time, Yellowstone National Park, Kansas City and then 
home to Long Island. 


It was one of the most miserable experiences of my life. The 
Taylors were having serious family trouble. The doctor treated his 
wife like she was so much dirt under his feet. He used her for her 
money and hated her for it. She was literally his slave and prisoner 
and she was deathly afraid of him. These are things one never sees 
looking from the pulpit to the pew on Sunday morning. We had no idea 
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anything of this kind was in the picture with the Taylors or we would 
never have traveled with them. He watched her like a hawk afraid 

she might escape. The man had an insidious evil about him that at 
times seemed to border on insanity. I tried to quietly remonstrate 
with him about some of his extremely erratic behavior which only made 
him worse. He would sometimes have long periods of moody silence 

and would drive like a crazy man. JI think Bernice and I would have 
left them had it not been for the anxiety we felt for Mrs. Taylor. 


Joan had ten days to wait for her ship. We could not stay in 
San Francisco that long so we left her in a Y.W.C.A. hotel. We were 
anxious about leaving her in a big city all alone. We had left Paul 
to work on a farm near Riverhead. We knew the home where he was 
staying was very unstable but it was the best we could do for him 
at the time, so we had some anxiety about him too. What might have 
been a delightful summer turned out to be one of the most wretched 
experiences of my life. 


While in Salt Lake, Dr. Taylor and I acquired copies of the Book 
of Mormon. He read the book at our stops as we traveled. He refer- 
red to it as the "Gold Plate SpeciaL” If he had gotten some of the 
spirit of the book into him he might have been a changed man. 


Shortly after arriving home the Taylors moved to Florida. We 
later receivéd a letter from Greye, who was in Switzerland with all 
her children. The letter related a remarkable story of her escape 
from Cowell and how she had outwitted him. The last we heard from 
Taylor he was working in a British Military Hospital in the Virgin 
Islands. JI am sure the man was mentally ill, but was clever enough 
to keep out of detention, but not clever enough to Keep his slave 
heiress. Greye was a sweet person and we were happy for her freedom. 


While we were on our trip with the Taylors, Fred stayed with his 
Aunt Martha in Missouri. While he was there he learned to play his 
Uncle Clifford's antique reed organ. I promised we would try to find 
one like it when we got home. He held me to my promise. We searched 
around the Island in many antique stores and found two or three old 
organs in very poor condition. We had about given up when someone 
told us of a lady who had an old reed organ in her summer cottage 
out at the Bay. She had gone home to New York. I got her phone 
number and we called one night. She was glad to-sell the organ and 
said she just had it completely overhauled with new bellows and 
some new keys. Since I was a minister and the organ would be used 
in a parsonage we could have it for $30.00. We put the organ upstairs 
in Fred's room. It was a beauty! He was very pleased. 


Joan arrived in Japan. She and Bob got motor bikes and in his 
spare time they were seeing the country. She was over there three months 
before Bob finished his enlistment term. They came home on a troop 
ship, bought a car on the West Coast and drove home to Long Island. 
After Bob got his discharge they moved back to Indiana. Since she 
was sO young, we were hopeful she wouldn't be burdened with a family 
too early in their married life. 
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One day Paul came home from high school very upset. Mr. Thomas, 
the principal, had invited him into the office and began to slap him 
and knock him around saying he had called one of the custodians "a 
jerk." Paul denied the accusation and I believed him, for to my know- 
ledge he had never told me a lie. He wanted me to go up to the high 
school and "tell Mr. Thomas off." I would like to have told Mr. 
Thomas that a man working with young people should have better con- 
trol of his temper. I told Paul I was sure Mr. Thomas had made a 
mistake that we had better let it go by. I explained that all through 
life we have to take punishment for other people's mistakes. Paul 
seemed satisfied when he knew I believed his story. It was about a 
week later when the principal came to the parsonage and told us he 
was very sorry for what had happened. He said he had learned that 
the custodian had made the wrong identification. He asked Paul's 
forgiveness. Paul gave him a favorable reply and the matter was 
closed. 


The year 1954 brought changes in our family, some sad and some 
joyful. In February, Bernice's mother died and about nine months 
later in November, her father passed away. They were sweet people 
and did much for us in our early married years. 


On July 27, 1954, Cheryl Lynn Williamson, our first grandchild, 
was born. After the baby came, Bernice went to be with Joan for a 
time while I stayed home and took care of the boys. 


Fred announced to the family, "Now I am an uncle you can't call 
me Freddy any more.” I told him being called "Freddy" wasn't nearly 
as bad as being called "Grandpa." 


Our church had considerably increased in membership and we were 
becoming quite crowded in our Sunday School. We had a large, unfinished 
basement under the social hall that could be utilized. We were suc- 
cessful in getting the church to mount*a sizable building renovation 
project. We put down a new maple floor in the social hall and re- 
finished the large basement into an assembly area and additional 
classrooms. We added new light fixtures in the social hall on the 
main floor, upstairs and in the basement. There were several other 
improvements all of which greatly increased the capacity of our edu- 
cational and social facilities. The Church had doubled its operat- 
ing budget in the eight years we had been there, and there was evidence 
of much new vigor among the members. 


In the early evening of February, 19, ° 1955; my brother-in-law; 
Clifford Norris, phoned from Missouri to inform us of the sudden 
death of my father. It came as a shock for he had been in quite 
good health and it hit me hard. I sat in my office a few minutes in 
reverent silence, lifted the phone and asked our friends, the Hansells, 
if they would drive us to the New York airport. I left Bernice with 
the Hansells and got a plane to Philadelphia. Out of Philadelphia I 
flew the Star of Greece to Kansas City, where my sister's husband met 
me and that morning I was at my mother's side. 
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She told me this interesting incident of my father's passing. 
She had gone that afternoon to my sister's home to finish a new dress 
she and my sister were making. Before she left, my father said to 
her, "Nellie, lay out my suit, John is coming." 


Laying out my father's clothes on the bed was a loving service 
he expected of my mother which she, in love, always did for him. 


Somewhat perplexed, Mother said: "No, Louie, John is not coming 
until after Easter." 


I had for several years tried to see the folks at least once a 
year, either on our summer vacations or by making a trip to Missouri 
during the winter or spring. That year I had planned to go after the 
Kaster rush. 


But my father was very insistent that I was coming and she must 
put out his suit. Just to satisfy him, so she could be on her way, 
she took the suit from the closet and put it on the bed. 


He was right. I did come. The suit was still on the bed ready 
to be given to the mortician. My mother stood up well. She said my 
father had lived a good life and a long life, eight-five years less than 
fifteen days. 


I stayed about a week after the funeral and persuaded mother to 
return with me. She had never been in an airplane and my sister and 
I were both apprehensive as to how she would react. We wouldn't have 
néedéd to give it a second thought; mother took to air like a duck to 
water. Iwas the one upset by the flight. She was not aware of the 
possible danger of being stacked nineteen planes high in a snow storm 
over Chicago trying to land with a sick young woman who was having a 
seizure. The girl had cut her face badly with her fingernails. I 
held her wrists to keep her from doing further injury to herself. The 
stewardess was too frightened to know what to do. The girl had more 
than normal strength. I was most relieved when we landed to see an 
ambulance and a physician there to take the young woman off the plane. 
The incident happened right across the aisle from us. Mother was not 
upset by the experience. Bernice and the boys were at the airport in 
New York to meet us. 


Mother stayed with us for nearly three months. It was a complete 
change for her. We often took her to the seashore. She found the 
Ocean and the mystery of the surf and the flow and ebb of the tides 
very fascinating. I told her, "Mom, you have some salt water in your 
blood." I later learned that back in her family a few generations 
there was at least one sea captain. 


She also enjoyed the many functions at church and the Sunday 
morning service. The highlight of her visit was at Easter when Joan 
and Bob came with the baby. My mother loved babies. It was a great 
experience for her to hold little Cheryl, her first great grandchild. 
I am sure that was the climax of her long happy visit with us. 
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We put mother on an airplane for Kansas City and home to Nevada, 
Missouri, where my sister and brother-in-law had a new little house 
ready for her on the lot next door to them. My mother received all 
the love, care and attention it was possible for a daughter to give 
a beloved parent. I am sure all the tender concern she received from 
the Norris family greatly extended the years of her life and increased 
her happiness. 


The summer following mother's visit (1955) was a busy one for 
us. After school ended for the summer recess, we took a trip to 
Delaware to visit Bernice's Aunt May (Father Tomer's sister) and other 
relatives. We spent a few days in Washington where Fred saw the 
National capitol for the first time. Both Joan and Paul had been in 
Washington on our Confirmation trips. We also went to the Dupont 
Gardens in Kenneth Square, Pennsylvania, which is one of the greatest 
horticultural exhibits in the world. 


That summer we later took a western vacation trip to the Black 
Hills in South Dakota and saw the great Mount Rushmore National Mem- 
orial. We greatly enjoyed the Passion Play at Spearfish. It was a 
gigantic outdoor drama of the passion of Christ by the Meger family 
of Oberammergau, Germany. All that evening we were there a storm was 
brewing. As they stretched Christ upon the cross the hammer blows, 
driving the great nails into his hands and feet, echoed through the 
little valley and set the mood for that awful tragedy. At that precise 
moment the lightning flashed across the full expanse of the sky and 
the thunder rolled as in mighty anger. It seemed as though we were 
conducted by means of a time capsule back to that very scene of the 
Savior's crucifixion. 


From the Black Hills we went to Yellowstone where we rented a 
small lodge and stayed for three weeks. JI presume there is no place 
on earth where so many natural wonders can be seen in one area as in 
Yellowstone, the first of our National parks. Stream fishing was 
poor in Yellowstone that summer. Old timers who had fished those 
streams for years said the Madison was fished out. The Madison River 
in Yellowstone is rated by Field and Stream as one of the best trout 
streams in North America. We caught a few on dry flys but the real 
thrill we got from fishing that summer was from trolling on Lake 
Yellowstone. Several times we hired a man to take us out in a boat. 
We could always get our limit of five for each of us in a half hour 
or less and they were big ones. We feasted on the delicious pink 
meat of those lake trout and gave to all our neighbors. 


There seems to be an endless variety of wild life in this 
amazing land reserve. I became especially interested in the kangaroo 
mice that are found nowhere else on earth, according to the Park Ranger. 
Like miniature kangaroo they propel themselves at great speed by a 
series of rhythmic jumps. They survive through trickery by leading 
their predator enemies away from the nests of their young. They are 
thought to be highly intelligent creatures. 


I noticed large ant hills in Yellowstone and remembered the 
counsel of Solomon, the man of great wisdom: "Lo the ant, thou 
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sluggard, consider her ways and be wise." (Proverbs 6:6) 


The ants were tunneling out the earth to make a nest for the 
colony. Each one carried a load of stone or earth to the surface 
and placed it on the ant hill. I observed that those with the 
largest particles put them on the hill nearest the nest, those with 
the smallest load carried it to the .furthest side of the hill and 
those with the medium load went about half way across the mound. 

Was this due to structural necessity or to an innate sense of fair- 
ness that the one with the heaviest load go the shortest distance? 
Occasionally an ant with a small particle would go the short distance 
to the edge of the hill. Was this a lazy ant shirking his full duty, 
was he given an allowance for his old age or again, was it a struc- 
tural necessity to place small fragments to bind together the large 
particles to prevent rain or wind erosion? These are mysteries un- 
known to us. I noticed occasionally an ant carrying a load would 
pause for an instant upon meeting another ant who had deposited his 
load. After an obvious communication the ant with the load would 
alter his course. I later secured a scientific book on ants and 
learned that they do communicate through a variety of odors which 
their bodies are able to exude. There are scientists who spend a 
lifetime on the study of ants and have not begun to chart all of the 
mysteries of the social order of these amazing creatures. As far as 
I could observe, none of them were complaining that their load was 
heavier than that carried by other ants. 


That summer in our leisure time I taught Fred to play the har- 
monica. We all felt closer to each other as we came closer to nature. 


In Yellowstone we got up early every morning out of necessity. 
No amount of bed covers could keep us warm. The only way to thaw 
out was to get the pot stove heated to a cherry red. That was my 
job. It would have been a perfect vacation if we could have had 
Joan and Paul with us. Joan had left us to make a life for herself 
and Paul was in Porto Rico attending a youth summer work camp. We 
made a quick trip home with only a short stop in Indiana to visit 
with Joan. 


That fall at our State Conference, Dr. Bruce talked to me about 
taking a small high potential church in Eggertsville, New York, a sub- 
urb of Buffalo. I told him I had a good situation in Riverhead, and 
we were quite happy there. I didn't tell him so, but I was not about 
to leave a large church for a much smaller one. 


In the spring of 1956, word came of the birth of Pamela Joan 
Williamson, our second grandchild. She came on Tuesday, April 17/th. 
With each grandchild came that awesome feeling that she or he was 
some small part of us. Pam was a sweet spirit. Our grandchildren 
are no different from our children in that we have a special love for 
each one. Some of my grandchildren have pleased me more than others. 
Some have responded more to the love I have tried to give them, but 
I have loved each one equally as far as I can determine my feeling. 

I cannot understand how a father or grandfather worthy of the name of 
father, can have a favorite child or grandchild. It is against the 
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nature of true fatherhood. We do not give love to a child because 
he has earned our approval. We give and receive love because it is 
needed by both the giver and by him who receives. We also give love 
because we must. Love unshared would be like keeping an extra day's 
supply of the ancient manna; it would spoil. When shared love is im- 
measurable, inexhaustible, immutable and imperishable. It is an 
attribute we share with God and gives‘us. our kindship to him. 


In June, 1956, Paul graduated from high school and John Norris, 
his cousin, came to Riverhead to live with us for the summer and work 
with Paul on the Talmage farm. They had a good summer together social- 
izing, swimming in Long Island Sound and working on the farm. They 
also had some competition between them for the favor of Miss Barbara 
Hansell, daughter of our close friends, Grant and Marian Hansell. 

This was the beginning of a romance that would unite’ the Heidenreich 
and Hansell families and after eighteen years bring us all into the 
Valley of the Sun in Arizona. 


At a Social Action Committee meeting I was attending in New 
York that summer, I met Dr. Bruce and had lunch with him. He again 
brought up the matter of my going to Eggertsville. He said with 
the right leadership it could become a great church. He assured me 
the conference would supplement the salary to bring it up a little 
higher than I was currently receiving. They would move us into an 
almost new parsonage the church in Eggertsville had just acquired 
and promised other fringe benefits. It sounded good. I promised 
Dr. Bruce I would go to Eggertsville, preach there one Sunday, talk 
to the pulpit committee, and look at the situation. 


About this time Bernice had a bad fall down the basement stairs, 
broke her arm and wrenched the muscles in her shoulder. She had to 
be hospitalized and had a difficult recovery. It happened right 
before the Sunday we were to candidate in the Eggertsville Church. 
Paul had not yet left for college so he and Fred went with me to 
Buffalo. The Church had arranged for us to stay in a nice motel. 

I met the pulpit committee on Saturday night to discuss what expec- 
tations they had for their church and tell them some things we had 
been doing in Riverhead. We saw the parsonage the church had acquired. 
If we moved there it would be the first time we had lived in what 
could be called a modern home. It had a full basement with kitchen, 
dining room and Sunday School facilities. It was not at all impres- 
Sive. At the morning church service which had been well publicized, 
I preached to a well-filled auditorium. Immediately after church the 
boys and I were taken for a sight-seeing tour while a Congregational 
meeting was held to consider my candidacy. I was given the call to 
be their pastor by unanimous vote. I would let them know my .decision 
in a few days. 


When I got alone with the boys Paul told me had put a five dollar 
bill on the offering plate. It was all he had and he thought it might 
look bad for me if he didn't put in anything. Mother had not been 
there to see that the boys had a proper offering. 
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"Dad," he said, "I put that five dollar bill on the offering 
plate as though I did it every Sunday." 


I told him, "Thanks, I sure appreciate it." 


The conversation changed but after a little time Paul brought 
up the subject again. 


"Hey Dad," he said, "I think you ought to help me out in that 
five dollar contribution.” 


"No,".I-said, "You have done a noble, sacrificial thing and I 
won't want to spoil it for you by taking away from the fine thing you 
have done." 


I think Paul still feels I owe him five dollars for the invest- 
ment he made in my future. 


I thought we might be making a mistake to go to Eggertsville. 
It was a step down for me, but I wouldn't need to stay there very 
long if I didn't like it. The Conference wanted me to go so I could 
expect their full support. 


After I gave notice of our moving to the Riverhead Church they 
offered us an increase in salary and a full-time minister of education 
as an assistant if we would stay. I had already made my commitment 
to Dr. Bruce, and the Eggertsville people, and felt it was time for 
a change. I needed a new challenge. 


I recall visiting all the families in the parish before our 
departure. This was a big undertaking but I was determined to ac- 
complish it. ae 


The last few Sundays we were in Riverhead there were many babies 
to be christened. It may be some time before another pastor would 
come. A change of pastorate sometimes extended over a period of 
many months. 


We were given a generous going away party and many expressions 
of appreciation for what we had done. The Pilgrim Daughters (our 
church women's organization" gave us valuable sterling silver table 
wear and the church gave us a generous purse of money. Many friends 
gave us personal gifts, two that I especially remember. Earnest 
Jefferies gave us a handsome fiddle back stool made of cherry wood. 
It still graces our home. Aunt Ruth Ackerly gave Fred an oatmeal box 
full of Buffalo nickels. 


On the morning of Tuesday, December 11, 1956, with our car well 
loaded with personal effects and Fred and Frosty in the back seat, we 
were off to Buffalo. As always in leaving a parish, part of our heart 
would remain in Riverhead. 
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We came to Eggertsville in the Christmas season and were received 
by the people of the church with much warmth and overtures of friend- 
ship and helpfulness which never diminished in the years we were with 
them. We had been there only a few weeks and I knew we had made the 
right decision. 


In the early spring of 1957, we secured an architect for our 
projected new educational building and launched a very successful 
building fund campaign. We had some dedicated and capable people 
in the membership of the Eggertsville church. Jim Turnbull of the 
Warner Advertising Agency gave invaluable help in planning and promo- 
tion. Carol Fuller, who became my secretary, knew everyone in the 
parish and gave me much good counsel plus being a top secretary. Don 
and Esther Moore were very good with records and finances. Harold 
Spong, a printer, was helpful with bulletins and other printed matter. 
The list could be greatly lengthened of those with special skills who 
gave me invaluable assistance. I never worked so hard in my life as 
I did in Eggertsville. Don Moore helped me build the best darkroom 
I ever had but I didn't use it a half dozen times=--+I was too busy. 
I made as many as fifty and sixty pastoral calls a week plus a volume 
of other duties. It was the first time I worked many evenings after 
putting in a full day, There were several new housing developments 
in Eggertsville and I canvassed these areas for people who were un- 
churched or were looking for a church home. 


The winter weather was unbelievably bad. Buffalo is the Windy 
City, not Chicago. Downtown in the business section they put up ropes 
for handrails to keep the wind from blowing people off the street. 
Buffalo is exposed to storms from the west coming off Lake Erie and 
storms from the north and northeast off Lake Ontario, Winter winds 
coming off the lakes carry much moisture and cut like a knife. I am 
sure people often let me in their homes as I was canvassing new 
housing areas because they felt sorry for me being out in the weather. 


I spent much time making hospital calls. We had no local hospital 
in Eggertsville and our people had a wide choice of hospitals scat- 
tered over a large area all of which were some distance from us. 


Fred wanted a dog and had worked himself out a deal. Mr. kd 
Muelder, an active member of our church, was a breeder of show dogs. 
He specialized in cocker spaniels. Ed's dogs wereexpensive and 
Mother and I weren't too enthusiastic about having another member 
of the family at any price. Ed had made an agreement with Fred to 
exchange a dog for an oatmeal box full of Buffalo nickels. 
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It didn't take the little honey-colored spaniel long to get 
into our hearts. Such a royal pedigreed dog should have a royal name 
so Fred called him "The Duke of Manser,'' Manser being the name of our 
street. Duke became a beloved member of our family and that fall he 
won a ribbon for Fred in the junior dog show. 


We had a few high school youth in the Eggertsville church but 
a goodly number of Junior High and younger children. I had over 
twenty young people ages twelve to fifteen in my confirmation class 
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the spring of 1957. They came for instruction every Friday after 
school for an hour over a period of three months before they were 
received into church membership. We called it the Friday School 
Confirmation class. I also taught weekday religious instruction 

to all our high school and junior high school young people one hour 
a week on a New York State approved released time program. By at- 
tending one hour a week for two school years they received credit 
toward graduation. I also taught an every Sunday Adult Sunday School 
class. 


After our Congregation got large, in temporate weather I had 
two worship services, one at the usual eleven o'clock hour and another 
at an earlier hour before Sunday School. 


The above work schedule of. calling, home and hospital visits, 
preaching and teaching, plus extra lenten services, funerals, wed- 
dings, board meetings, committee meetings, is some idea of my total 
workload. It averaged out to better than eighty hours a week I 
enjoyed it, but I can't say I loved every minute of it. 


Bernice and I also attended PTA meetings. She was elected 
president and served one year. She had the honor of breaking ground 
for the new Sweet Home Central High School in Eggertsville that year 
she served as PTA president. 


The summer of 1957 found us vacationing back on Long Island. 
We had the use of the parsonage at the ‘Sound. Avenue Congregational 
Church in Riverhead. I preached on Sunday but had no other duties. 
We spent most of our time at the beach, enjoying the out-of-doors, 
reading and visiting with friends we met at the beach. We saw much 
of the Hansell's the few weeks we were there. Paul was living with 
them and working on the Talmage farm. Barbara was at St. Luke's 
Hospital in New York in training and frequently got home weekends 
for them to do a little courting. Toward the end of our vacation I 
received a phone call from Harold Spong in Buffalo giving us the 
news of an electrical accident that had burned off both arms of 
Lynn Nichol, the only son of one of our church deacons. We went 
home immediately to help in any way we could. 


Lynn was an exceptionally bright boy. He was a ham radio oper- 
ator at fourteen, talking to people all over the world. When we got 
home and I first saw him in the hospital he was in shock. All he 
could do was lie in bed on his back and stare at the ceiling. Many 
of us tried to help Lynn and the Nichols family. After a long period 
of despondency he was finally convinced he could make a good life for 
himself. He had sixteen operations before he could begin a rehabi- 
litation program. I have seen few people in my lifetime with his 
courage. With the help and loving concern of two wonderful parents, 
Lynn overcame his handicap and became amazingly dexterous and skillful 
in the use of artificial arms. He finished high school and operated 
a successful TV repair business in Eggertsville. We came to have 
much love and admiration for the Nichols family. 
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In mid-September that year, Joan was waiting for the birth of 
her third child and Bernice went to Indiana to help out. Fred was 
in school and I was tied up with my work, so Mother had to go on the 
train alone. As I recall she was away about two weeks. A phone call 
confirmed the birth of our first grandson on Thursday, September 26, 
1957, Gregg Robert Williamson was not a robust youngster. Like Fred, 
he was never able to compete successfully in athletic contests which 
mean so much to most boys. He was plagued with allergies and respir- 
atory problems. But any physical deficiency in the child was more 
than compensated for by his iron will to overcome and succeed, Gregg 
had the persistence of the devil himself in anything to which he set 
his mind. That indomitable spirit in the boy, which is still so 
characteristic of his personality, will carry him further in life 
than any other trait with which nature could have endowed him. I 
believe he is marked for greatness because he has to struggle for 
most everything he accomplishes. Gregg has a good mind and a silver 
tongue. I would rate his chances of being an outstanding success 
in life very high, quite far above the average. We have watched him 
grow into a fine young man. 


That fall I was approached by a group of men from the Grand 
Lodge of New York to assist in organizing a Masonic Lodge in Eggerts- 
ville. I attended a number of organization meetings and through the 
help of many local people Eggertsville Lodge was chartered. 

The brethren wanted me to go through ten chairs and work up to the 
Mastership but I could not give it that much time. However, I was 
able to assist in other ways. The new lodge met in an assembly room 
in our church until they were able to acquire property and build 

their new temple. My association with these Masonic brethren was very 
pleasant. JI was able to make a substantial contribution to the lodge 
by some negotiations I carried on for several months that opened the 
way for the purchase of their temple site. 


In October, 1957, Paul joined the Army to beat the draft which 
would shorten his time in service by a year. They sent him to Fort 
Benning, Georgia for his boot training. Bernice flew down to 
Riverhead to spend a few days with the Hansell's and to see Paul 
before his induction. 


In one of his letters a couple of months later he said he was 
going to be sent to Germany for the last eighteen months of his en- 
listment and he and Barbara wanted to get married during his Christ- 
mas leave. Both we and the Hansells thought it wise for them to wait 
until Barbara finished training and Paul got out of the service, but 
they didn't want to delay their marriage that long so we supported 
them in their decision. 


After our Church Christmas program we hastened to Long Island 
for the wedding. Through the courtesy of the Riverhead pastor, I 
was able to officiate at the ceremony in our old church. It was a 
beautiful wedding and Barbara's parents gave the young couple a very 
nice reception in the Henry Perkins Hotel. They were able to be 
together for only a short time before Paul went overseas. 
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In the early spring of 1958, we broke ground for our new edu- 
cational annex in Eggertsville. We were favored by some good 
weather and made fine progress. By mid-summer we were ready to 
put the roof on’and install ‘the windows. I was beginning to feel 
the wear of perpetual motion and thought it was time for a vacation. 


I told Bernice, "I want to go back to Temple Square in Salt 
Lake City. It's the most peaceful place I have ever been." 


' There were places of interest we wanted to see we had never 
visited and places we had visited where we wanted to return and spend 
more time. 


' Our visit to Carlsbad Caverns that summer was outstanding. 
No degree in architecture should be given by any university that 
does not require a visit to Carlsbad Caverns. All the architecture 
of man from the beginning of time could not be as impressive as the 
giant, fantastic rooms of that cave. Of all the scenic wonders of 
our great country, to me, the Carlsbad Caverns are in first place. 


We came to Bryce Canyon in Utah and walked through the floor 
of the canyon and spent the night in the Lodge for the climactic 
experiénce we were to have the next morning. The view looking east 
over the north part of the canyon at sunrise is reminescent of that 
celestial city of red jasper walls and'streets of gold spoken of 
in the Apocalypse of John (Rev. 21:17-18). 


From Bryce Canyon we drove only a few miles to Zion National 
Park. Here is another place that defies description. Having driven 
through the park, the Three Patriarchs, the Great White Throne, and 
other such mountainous monuments of nature could never be forgotten. 
Zion is a place to linger on summer evenings as the shadows: come 
early to fold the canyon in soft twilight. Here one could feel the 
mood of brooding centuries. 


We spent a’ day, one night and the next morning on the south 
rim of the Grand Canyon. We saw the canyon as the light changed its 
character each hour of the day from sunrise to sunset. One has to 
see it to-believe it. 


The evening we were there some Navajo Indians were putting on 
a show for the tourists. We were much more interested in their chil- 
dren who were playing games nearby. Their games of running, jumping 
and chasing each other were unfamiliar to us. Sometimes the chil- 
dren were rough and very competitive in their play, but not one of 
them fell or stumbled. For centuries the physical requirements of 
their race had given these children an uncommon grace and agility. 


Disneyland is a deluxe carnival supermarket. We all played like 
we were kids for a day. If it were economically possible, I believe 
Disneyland should be an annual tonic for every American family. 


We came again to the Sequoia National Park. The great trees 
seemed larger than ever. Walking among these giants gives one the 
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feeling of being the size of an ant, which is good for the soul. God 
rest Sequoya., The giant trees that bear his name are a magnificent 
memorial to a great Chief who gave his people, the Cherokee nation, 
their tribal written language enabling them to read and write. 


In Yosemite we rented a small lodge and settled down for ten 
days. If it were not for a few rustic buildings, the paved highway 
into the park and a few other traces of man's ravage, Yosemite could 
be the Garden of Eden. This primitive natural reserve is a small 
valley walled in by 14,000 ft. mountain peaks and close-in monolithic 
cliffs rising three to four thousand feet sheer above the valley floor. 
Several water falls plunge from these great heights down into the val- 
ley into the Merced River which is a stream of uncommon, rugged beauty. 
Yosemite is a place to bathe the soul and drink in the dew of creation. 


Quite by chance we arrived in Salt Lake on.Founder's Day. This 
is a festive holiday in Utah, commemorating the arrival of the first 
Mormon Pioneers into the valley of the Great Salt Lake on July 24, 1847. 
That evening we witnessed a spectacular stage production. More than 
8,000 people filled every seat in the tabernacle and many more of us 
stood as we watched this moving drama of early Mormon pioneer life. 


Religion has been the substance of both my life and my liveli- 
hood for over forty years. I have made a detailed study of nearly all 
the religions of the world and have been closely associated with min- 
isters of nearly all faiths. But, the Mormon faith, that is some- 
thing else: Mormons mix both fire and earth with their religion; by 
fire and earth I mean a fervent intensity and a down-to-earth practi- 
cality. They seem to have the ability to take the common ore of every 
day life and smelt out the gold that gives spiritual worth to everything 
they do. 


From my contact with the Mormons that summer came two strong im- 
pressions: 


Mormons have a genius for Christian social action. They talk 
little about it, probably because they know that achievement speaks 
so much more eloquently than words. Civic and governmental welfare 
agencies through the world have beaten a path to Salt Lake City to 
learn how the Mormons take care of their widows and orphans and Keep 
all their people off government relief rolls, plus contribute so 
generously to millions of non-members who become disaster victims. 
What the Mormons do for their people in Welfare they duplicate in the 
area of religious education for their youth, in missionary effort and 
in many other enterprises. It seemed to me that Joseph Smith, or 
more likely, Brigham Young, followed by other Mormon prophets, had 
evolved certain social techniques, if known and practiced would work 
equally well anywhere in any situation. I was determined to learn 
these techniques. 


The other impression I received deals with a much more elusive 
kind of wealth, a wealth of spirit-infused personality. The man was 
Dr. Truman Madsen. He was spending his summer in missionary service 
as a guide on Temple Square. He was a young man recently returned 
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from Harvard University where he received a PhD in philosophy, and 
was an instructor at Brigham Young University. 


Judged by Protestant orthodoxy, the Mormons certainly had a bag 
of odd theology. I discussed points of Mormon thought with Dr. 
Madsen. We talked of the Mormon contribution to the arts and the 
contribution of Mormon culture to the West. We talked of the early 
days of Mormon colonization in the mountain valleys reaching over a 
distance of a thousand miles from Cardston, Canada, to five Mormon 
colonies in Mexico. We talked of the Mormon obsession for building 
temples and of many other things. 


The impressionable aspect of our many discussions was not in what 
I learned about the Mormons but in what I felt toward Dr. Madsen and 
what he felt toward me. I knew I had met a man who cared deeply about 
me as a person. This is something that cannot be feigned or pretended. 
I had met a man, perhaps for the first time, outside my family, who 
looked down into my soul and truly loved me, not for anything I could 
do for him, but for my own sake. It was like the love Christ had for 
men, something beyond friendship. Because of our first short acquaint- 
ance it was quite astonishing that such a relationship could flair into 
existence in such a short time. To me it was a totally new experience 
to have what normally would have been a casual contact turn into a 
pond of brotherhood in a matter of a few hours. 


Bernice also had a pleasant contact with one of the Temple Square 
guides by the name of Brother Arthur Bishop. He was impressed with 
her earnest questions and presented her with a copy of LeGrand Richards 
book, A Marvelous Work and a Wonder. This book revised much of her 
understanding of the scripture and consequently changed her life. 


We left Salt Lake in a mood of sadness as though we had left 
something precious behind. Had we been given the gift of prophecy 
we could have looked down from Parley's Canyon and seen the little 
white house that would soon become our home, although at this time it 
never entered my mind that I would ever become a Mormon. 


When we arrived home we were very pleased to see the new annex 
completely finished, the grounds landscaped and the new parking lot 
paved. It is interesting how a new building attracts new members and 
stirs fresh enthusiasm in the "old guard." There was a wonderful 
progressive spirit in the church and great hope for the future. I 
too, was caught up in the enthusiasm over the completion of our new 
building which greatly extended our potential, It was amazing to me 
that we had been able to raise a substantial sum of money and carry 
through a building program in so short a time without any feelings 
being hurt or meeting with any resistance. 


After being home a few weeks I realized I would have to stop 
working around the clock seven days a week. We decided I would take 
off every Thursday. It was impossible to keep going the way I had been 
working and maintain my health. This was discussed at the regular 
meetings of the Boards of Deacons and Trustees and announced to the 
congregation. There would be no meetings at the church on Thursdays 
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unless there was a funeral or some other emergency. The people were 
very cooperative and respected my right to one day a week free of 
responsibility. It worked out very well. 


That fall I spent much time at the church meeting with trades- 
men and salesmen purchasing equipment and supervising installations. 
I moved my office into the new building. The Church Secretary, Mrs. 
Carol Fuller, was very efficient and helped get the office better 
organized. 


We had been home only a short time from our vacation when two 
young Latter-day Saint missionaries called at the parsonage. They 
wanted to come in and give us the lessons explaining their church. 

I told them we had been in Salt Lake City that summer and had all 

our questions answered and had no further interest. There was a bold 
earnestness about these young men that fascinated me. I wondered what 
compulsion they were under to be willing to give up two or three years 
of their lives to teach the principles of their faith at their own or 
their parent's expense. Out of curiosity and also out of a sense of 
fairness, I felt I should give these young men a chance to tell their 
story. I invited them to come to the church for an hour on the fol- 
lowing Thursday. 


That Thursday lead to the next Thursday and the next and the 
next. They were the most knowledgeable and fascinating young people 
I had ever met. Each time we had our meeting at the church I gave 
Bernice a summary of our conversations. One day she suggested I 
bring the young elders over for dinner. That day when they came I 
told them my wife had sent an invitation for them to have dinner with 
us that evening. I saw them nudge each other and knew something was 
going on I wasn't getting in on. I asked, "Can you come?" 


They replied that they had been fasting but would break their 
fast and accept our invitation. 


I asked, "What have you been fasting far?" 
They said, "We have been fasting and praying for you for two days." 


I was surprised and unable to understand why anyone would want 
to fast for me. It seemed a very strange kind of behavior for two 
healthy young men to engage in. 


One of them asked me, "Didn't you ever fast?" 


I told them I had never fasted and saw no relevance between 
fasting and contemporary Christianity even though I knew it had 
been practiced anciently. One of the young men said, "You should 


try it sometime!" 


I passed it off in jest and said, "Let's not start tonight, for 
my wife has a good dinner waiting for us over at the parsonage." 
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After that evening the missionary boys, as we called them, 
came to the parsonage rather than to the church to make their weekly 
Thursday call. 


Some days after this experience I was involved with a family 
in the church having serious marital trouble. There were several 
little children in the family who were suffering the trauma ‘and 
emotional upheaval children have to endure as victims of parental 
selfishness. JI loved this family very much and wanted desperately 
to help them. Out of the blue the thought struck me: Why not fast 
and pray for them? oe 


I fasted and prayed three days for this family. Things eased 
up and they never separated. JI am not at all sure that my fasting 
and prayer had anything to do with the improved situation in this 
home. It may have helped to keep this family together. I am not 
sure--but I am very sure the experience helped me tremendously. 
During the hours of my fast I came very close to the Lord and found 
it very easy to communicate with my Father in Heaven. - 


We were ready to dedicate our new building. We invited Dr. 
Robert Bruce, Superintendent of the New York Conference, to come up 
from New York and be the principal speaker and assist me in the 
dedication service. We had Grant and Marion Hansell from Riverhead 
as our house guests. It was a very nice affair. 


I think in these months I enjoyed my ministry more than I had 
before in all the years of my pastorate. Of course in every kind 
of work there are at times unpleasant things to contend with, but in 
Eggertsville there was a very minimum of difficulties. 


About this time we received a notice of the death of Aunt Ruth 
Ackerly. She was a great spirit and we were sad to get the news. 
Some weeks later another notice informed us that she left a thousand 
dollars in her will for Fred's education, 


That fall of 1958, we received the announcement of Bernice's 
sister, Gertrude's marriage to Henry Dragger. We were happy for 
Gertrude. She had been an angel to her family and deserved all the 
happiness in the world. 


We had become well acquainted with the young Mormon elders who 
made weekly visits to the parsonage, although we were not taking 
the lessons. They claimed the gospel had been restored by the teach- 
ings of their prophet, Joseph Smith. I told them I believed the gospel 
in its original fullness given us by Jesus Christ certainly needed 
to be restored, but I could not conceive of a prophet by the name of 
Smith. They challenged me to read the Book of Mormon and ask God if 
it were not true. They cited the passage to me in Moroni 10:4. 


I did give the book a casual reading along with other things 
I was reading at the time, and this first reading did not make a 
great impression on me. It seemed mainly a restatement of many 
portions of the Bible. One day I was reading a statement in the 
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preface of the book called "The Testimony of the Eight Witnesses." 
They claimed to have seen, touched and hefted the plates which had 
the appearance of gold. These witnesses were respected men in their 
community. They were farmers. Four of them were brothers in one 
family and three others were the father and two brothers in another 
family. 


It seemed very unlikely to me that eight men, who could be des- 
cribed as solid citizens, would fabricate such a story and stand by 
it throughout their lifetime, with absolutely nothing to gain by 
the deception but the ridicule of some of their neighbors. But I 
still could not take the Book of Mormon seriously enough to pray 
about it. However, on a second reading of the book I found some 
beautiful things about Jesus that seemed to ring true. Anyone who 
loves Jesus Christ will come to love the Book of Mormon for it is 
mostly about him. The story of the Savior's visit to the Nephites 
in III Nephi warmed my heart as much as anything in the New Testament. 


One day I thought I would pray about the Book of Mormon. Could 
it be the Lord's book, inspired by his spirit and a true record of 
an ancient people who once lived on this American Continent? The Lord 
had spoken to me before and I was sure he would give me the enlight- 
enment I was seeking. 


I received a direct answer to my prayer. The Lard said, "It is 
not your problem if the Book of Mormon is true or not. Your problem 
is 'Are the Old and New Testaments true?!" 


This was a very strange, distressful answer to my prayer and I 
could not understand it. I believed the Bible quite literally with all 
my heart, but when the Lord has spoken there is no denying it. 


I put aside the Book of Mormon and began to read the Old Testa- 
ment prophets, the Gospels and some of the doctrinal letters of 
Paul in the New Testament. These were things I loved and with which 
I was familiar. To my surprise I discovered many new insights in 
these familiar scriptures, things I had not considered or fully under- 
stood before. I suddenly became aware of the Book of Mormon as an 
inspired commentary and a supplement to the scriptures of the Bible. 
The Lord wanted me to make this discovery for myself. A renewed 
love for the Bible came to me and I was thrilled at the prospect of 
using the two books together. At this time Bernice began to notice 
a new clarity and fervor in my sermons and remarked about it several 
times. 


The elders were very excited about my understanding of the Book 

of Mormon and were pressing us for baptism into their church. I 
reacted negatively to this pressure. The thought of having my in- 
come cut off and my pension lost threw me into panic. I carefully 
typed out "Eight Reasons Why I could Never Be A Mormon." When the 
elders came for their usual Thursday visit I handed.them my eight 
reasons, and told them not to:come back as we would not join their 
church. As they left they were very downcast. 
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Fred had been going to the Branch meetings with the elders and 
had become very interested. It seemed to him something very genuine 
compared to much of the formalism in our church. One evening he 
came home and announced he was sure and had made a decision. As he 
expressed it he had a testimony. We thought he was quite young to 
make such a big decision on so little evidence. However, we could not 
look into the boy's heart. 


One Saturday in February, 1959, he asked Bernice and me to go 
with him to the Sacred Grove in Palmyra where the Prophet saw his 
first vision. He said, "If you pray with me in the grove you will 
see what I see and leave this church and become a member of The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints." 


This seemed to me a very remote possibility at the time, but 
we agreed to go. It was an unseasonably warm, sunny day. Most of 
the snow had melted and we sat on a bench together and I offeréd 
prayer. After this experience I think we began to feel a new family 
togetherness. 


I told Bernice that I thought we should ask the young elders 
to come back, that I missed them very much. 


She said, "If you do we'll go through the whole thing again." 


I. said, "Yes, we'll go through the whole thing again. I may 
deny their theology but I can't deny their spirit. When we kneel 
down to pray with these young men I know the Spirit of the Lord is 
with them." 


When the elders came back we discussed some of my "Eight Reasons" 
which I came to realize were mainly a subterfuge built up by fear and 
insecurity. 


One of the reasons was: 
I could never take water for wine in the sacrament 
which is customary among the Mormons. Even the. 
color of the wine suggested to me the blood of 
Christ. Also the scripture directed "the fruit of 
the vine.” 


One of the elders asked me a strange question. 


"When Christ hung on the cross and the Roman soldiers thrust 
a spear into his body, what came out of his side?” 


I replied, "Blood and water." 
"Why the water?" asked the elder. 
I explained that the separation of the pigmentation in the blood 


forming a clear fluid was a symptom that Christ died of a broken 
heart and not from a loss of blood as many have supposed. I had 
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once read this in a médical book explaining the trauma of crucifixion. 
I repeated part of my answer, "He died of a broken heart." 


It satisfied my objection to the use of water in the sacrament. 
It has grown to be very meaningful. I never take the sacrament 
that I do not think of the broken heart of Christ, broken by the 
sins and rejection of people like myself. 


I had several spiritual experiences most of which are too sacred 
to relate. They are pointed toward my leaving the ministry and 
accepting the Mormon faith. I loved my church and felt it was insane 
to give up the security and the future it offered me professionally. 


Great tension began to build up and I had the feeling of being 
trapped. It did not seem possible for me to leave the pastorage; at 
the same time it did not seem possible for me to deny what my heart 
told me was true and right. I prayed much about it. In fact I "cried 
unto the Lord." I have done this only a few times in my lifetime. 
Luther called it "shaking the gates of heaven." This resulted in a 
spiritual experience of direct communication with the Lord. 


It was a very sacred manifestation and I will not relate the 
details other than to say that it became known to me that the Lord 
honored my ministry in the pastorate and promised an eternal kingdom 
and a rich reward. However, should I leave the pastorate I would find 
in the Mormon faith greater challenge, greater goals and a greater 
kingdom of reward and exaltation if I were faithful. There were also 
greater dangers, greater temptations, and should I fail in this greater 
challenge it would be much better to remain in the ministry of my 
ehurch. I had a choice. 


I had often sung the hymn, "How Gentle God's Commands" but I 
did not know how very gentle were His commands. God allows us room 
to choose between the good, the better and the best. God puts no man 
under tension. Tension is self-induced out of lack of faith and I 
was not yet ready for the great adventure. In life we get what we 
bargain for. Neither fate, sickness or death can cheat us because 
God's judgment is just and His love is sure. 


Bernice seemed more open to change. She didn't have all the 
fears I had about our future. One day I asked her if she thought 
She could be a Mormon. I was surprised at her forthright affirmative 
answer. 


One night I had a spiritual dream. It was as vivid as life. 
I had never before had such an experience or have I since. The scrip- 
ture says that in the last days when the Lord shall pour out His 
spirit upon all flesh, "Your old men shall dream dreams and your 
young men shall see visions." (Joel 2:28) 


In my dream I came into a beautifully furnished room in a con- 
temporary style. There was a man lying on a couch with a book in 
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such a way that it hid his face from my vision and I could not 
identify him. I knew he was reading the Book of Mormon. I did 
not see the title on the book but somehow I knew it to be the Book 
of Mormon. 


I said to the man, "Do you believe what you are reading?" 


He replied, "No, I don' t believe it. I think it is the most 
fantastic thing I ever read." 


I became annoyed at this rude fellow who hadn't the courtesy 
to rise from the couch to agin gale age my presence, so I spoke to 
him abruptly: 


EL seer wae book ‘is Pune and I can. tell you why: it has to 
be true." 


I then proceeded to give him a golden sentence as to why the 
book had to be from God. 


I thought to myself: "That's my answer; I must memorize 
those words. They didn't come from me; they came from the. throne 
of God.” 


I went over the sentence several. times to be sure to remember 
it. As I was repeating the sentence the man on the couch lowered 
his book from his face. I saw who he was. It was me! I awakened 
and could not remember a word of the precious sentence. I was 
greatly distressed because I felt in the sentence may have been the 
secret to my dilemma. I couldn't quite accept the Book of Mormon 
and I couldn't reject it. It was like a splinter under the skin 
rubbing on my clothing. Some days later the meaning of the dream 
snapped into my mind. 


In the dream the man of faith I would someday become, was talk- 
ing to the man that I was, this rude, faithless man on the. couch: 


The golden sentence was lost from my memory but there came an 
assurance that in time it would be given to me. About this time I 
read in Ether 12:6 a statement that seemed to lift up off the page 
as though it had been especially written for me: 


"Wherefore, dispute not: because ye see not, for ye receive no 
witness until after the trial of your faith." 


The kind of assurance we call full knowledge or absolute certainty 
comes only after the trial of our faith. 


One decisive night as I sat late in my study, I noticed I had 
marked the 109th Section of Doctrine and Covenants with these words: 


"This is of great worth; give it further study." 
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On that night I gave this marvelous section "further study." It 
has to be one of the greatest pieces of inspired religious liter- 
ature ever written. It is written in the form of a prayer and is 
a projection of what Christ certainly intended his church should 
be. The Prophet Joseph Smith read the prayer at the dedication 
of the Kirtland Temple, March 27, 1836, and said the Lord had 
given it to him word for word. 


To my knowledge there is nothing in all Christian literature 
of its solemnity, its power and definitive understanding of the 
divine purpose of the church other than the prayers of Jesus. Not 
even the great prayer of Solomon at the dedication of the ancient 
temple in Jerusalem recorded in I Kings 8:22-54 can measure up to 
the grandeur and precisive spiritual impact of this inspired prayer. 
A man's prayer gives us an insight into his spiritual stature. Such 
a pryer could only come from the lips of a prophet of God. 


I rose from my chair; I knew Joseph Smith was a prophet of 
God in the stature of Isaiah or John The Baptist. If God wanted 
to send forth a prophet to our age would he not send a common man 
of the people like most all the prophets of the Old Testament and 
like the unlearned fishermen who became the Apostles of Christ. What 
could be more common than a farm boy named Smith, a name common 
to all nations and languages? I soon discovered that to become 
acquainted with the Prophet Joseph, even from the written page, is 
to love him. 


From that night I knew I would some day become a Mormon but there 
were many obstructions. I felt I must have more knowledge of The 
Church of Jesus Christ. of Latter-day Saints before I could commit 
myself. With the burden's of the parish which were very heavy at that 
time, I could not put my mind to the thought of making such a change. 
Bernice suggested I resign the pastorage or I would never come toa 
decision. It seemed the only fair and sensible thing to do. I was 
too busy and distracted to give my entire attention either to the 
parish or to a serious consideration of the Mormon faith to which I 
had been attracted for a number of years. 


One evening when Elder Henry Call and Elder Russell Pack came 
for their weekly visit they had with them their traveling or super- 
vising elder whom they introduced as Elder Norman McAllister of 
Kanab, Utah. There was something about this young elder that trig- 
gered my decision. It must have been the Spirit working through him. 
I announced to the family, Bernice and Fred, that I was going to 
resign from the parish and we would sell all our things and move out 
west where I could study more about the restoration of the Gospel be- 
cause I believed it was true. I could not say I would be baptized-- 
that was much too great a step for me to take at that time. 


Fred was very happy and Bernice cried for joy. We could date 
this particular evening from Elder Pack's diary--May 3, 1959. I 
immediately gave notice to the Church. Many were. shocked and dis- 
appointed. Some thought I had been offended or for some reason wanted 
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to seek another church. A number of people in the Church knew of 

my interest in the Mormons for we had been very open in showing our 
interest in the missionaries and having. their regular weekly visits 
to our home. There was little I could tell the people of the church 
except that I had made a decision to leave. .I told them I may re- 
turn to the ministry at some later time or I may not. I could not 
tell them I was going to join the Mormons, for I had not yet made 
that decision. 


When it came time for our departure the people of the Church 
were very understanding and showed us much love. Almost every family 
gave us a.small gift of remembrance. The deacons and trustees de- 
cided to give us extra salary for one month. They thought it might 
be some time before I found suitable employment. 


My thought was to go directly to San Diego where there were 
many Mormon people. I had ‘some professional training in fund raising 
and thought I might find employment with one of the many fund raising 
organizations on the west coast which is a very lucrative field. 
We had once been in San Diego and thought it an ideal place to live. 
If we were in a totally different environment, I might find myself 
and get things sorted out. 


Before our departure to California we went to Indianapolis to 
visit our daughter and her family. We had also planned to see the 
Hill Cumorah Pageant in Palmyra and to attend some final matters of 
business in Buffalo before taking our final leave to the West Coast. 


On the Sunday we were in Indianapolis we attended the local Latter- 
day Saint ward. It was a very pretty, new, chapel beautifully situ- 
ated among a stand of oak trees. That. Sunday was fast and testimony 
meeting for the ward. Among those who gave testimonies were some 
high school youth who had just returned from a Mormon Youth Conference 
at Cornell University. I was deeply touched by their earnest faith 
and their commitment to the Gospel. JI told Bernice I would give any- 
thing to have such feelings and such assurance. JI told her that most 
of my religion was in my head rather than in my heart. She assured 
me that the time would come when I would have that feeling and assur- 
ance. 


The day we drove to Palmyra from Indianapolis the burden that 
had been continually with me since my resignation from the church was 
so heavy I thought it would crush me. Bernice kept reassuring me that 
it would pass. She gave me so much help and support in those days of 
uncertainty. I know I could not have endured it without her. 


In the late afternoon we arrived at the Hill Cumorah near Palmyra, 
New York. For one week each summer thousands of people gather each 
evening to witness a great drama of the Book of Mormon. Most of the 
cast is from Brigham Young University. The production has become 
famous and draws people from many states and nearby cities. The sun 
was still high on the horizon and large numbers of people had already 
begun to gather. 
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As we found our seats we saw several young missionary elders 
who had been guests in our home. They were coming from a meeting 
in the Sacred Grove and their faces were glowing as though they 
had been on the Mount of Transfiguration. The very minute I saw . 
those young men there was a great swelling in my heart and a strong 
desire came over me to be baptized and become a member of The Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. I knew in that moment without 
the shadow of a doubt that the time had come for the Great Adventure. 
That crushing burden was gone and I was gloriously happy with my de- 
cision. I had written a statement of my beliefs about the Mormon 
faith a few days before and had it duplicated. I gave each missionary 
a copy of the statement and told them we were going to be baptized 
in the baptistry on Temple Square in Salt Lake because it was the 
most sacred spot on earth to me. We witnessed a wonderful pageant 
that evening but it was not as grand as the pageant going on within 
myself. It was so happy, so excited with my decision. I had never 
experienced such joy in my life before. The love of God came down 
upon me and I knew I was converted. 


I said, "This is the greatest day of my life." 


However, it was not my greatest day. There was yet to be a 
greater day and a greater blessing awaiting me. 


The next day in Eggertsville I met Carol Fuller, my secretary 
and attended to some last minute details of Church business, and picked 
up our last accumulation of mail. There was an important letter from 
Ted and Florence Jacobsen in Salt Lake inviting us to spend some time 
in their home as we came West. They had very recently been released 
as President of the Eastern States Mission. We had met them only once 
in the ward in Buffalo, and I had visited them once at the Mission 
Home on Fifth Avenue in New York. On such a brief, casual acquaint- 
ance, it was most gracious of them to open their home and their hearts 
to us at a time of very special need in our lives. 


Like Abraham of old, we were on our way knowing little of the 
Great Adventure before us. 


By faith, Abraham, when he was called to go out into 
a place which he should after receive for an inheritance, 
obeyed; and he went out, not knowing whither he went. By 
faith he sojourned in the land of promise as in a strange 
country. . . . For he looked for a city which hath founda- 
tions, whose builder and maker is God. (Hebrews 11:8-10) 
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Pastor Heidenreich and his family. 
Left to right: Bermice Tomer Heidenreich, Paul Heidenreich, Joan 
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in the Congregational Church, Riverhead, New York. 
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Barbara Hansell Heidenreich Paul J. Heidenreich 
Married in the Riverhead Congregational Church, Riverhead, New York 
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Eggertsville Community 


Breaking Ground at Eggerts- 
ville Community Church for 
new Educational Building. 
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, AN ACORN BECAME AN OAK 


CHAPTER VI 


SUN ON THE PEAKS 


It was late in the summer of 1959, and if we were to settle in 
San Diego the time was getting short. We would need to find a home 
in time to get Fred in School. The stop in Salt Lake City for our 
baptism would take a few days so we should not take much for sight 
seeing. However, we decided to detour slightly from our main route 
to see Kirtland, Ohio, which was the center of the Church in the 
mid-1830's. Here the Mormons built their first temple which was a 
very imposing edifice by the standards of those times and continues 
to be a landmark in-that-area. It is a very unique building and 
played a major role in the early formation of the Church. 


We arrived in Kirtland almost at the same moment as a busload 
of tourists from Salt Lake City. The tour guides were two profes- 
sors from Brigham Young University, Lynn Hilton and Hirum Andrus, 
with whom we had an interesting conversation. We later became closely 
associated in our work with these two gentlemen. | 


Our trip to Kirtland proved a:costly experience. By the time 
we reached Cleveland it had started raining and the streets were 
slippery. Suddely, without warning, we became involved in a four- 
car smash up. My ldability insurance satisfied the damage done to 
the car ahead of me. The man behind us had no insurance of any kind 
and we had no collision insurance on our car, which was about three 
years old. It would take. at least a week to ten days to put our car 
in driving condition and at considerable expense, plus the cost of a 
motel room while we were waiting. We thought it best to turn in what 
was left of our car on a new one. The accident happened on a Friday 
evening. Sometime, just for fun, try to buy a new car without a 
checkbook, (our meager funds had been transferred to a Salt Lake bank), 
without a job, without an address, without a credit rating check, as 
all offices were, closed on Saturday.» I had an honest face, so with 
only one day's delay we had a new car and were again on our way. . 


The Jacobsens were happy to see us. We had the pleasure of liv- 
ing with them two weeks and to observe an ideal Mormon home. They 
were people of considerable stature in their community. Brother Ted 
had served as a bishop, mission president, and in other important 
church assignments. He was president: of one of the largestconstruc- 
tion firms in Utah... Sister Florence had served on some of the nation- 
al boards of the Church. She was. a very intelligent and talented lady. 
She was the granddaughter of two prophets of the Church. Her mother 
was the daughter of Heber J. Grant and her father was the son of Joseph 
F. Smith. The Jacobsens were humble, gracious people, totally dedicated 
to the Church. They received us with much love, made us welcome and 
put us at ease. oe) 167 
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Arrangements were made with Bishop Joseph B. Wirthlin of the 
Bonneville Ward, for our baptism interviews. Bonneville Ward was 
the home ward of the Jacobsens. The interview was quite searching 
as to our beliefs and sincerity of purpose in desiring membership in 
the Church and as to the state of our conscience in regard to our 
past life. Our baptism was set for August 17, 1959, a memorable and 
very important date in our lives. We were baptized on Temple Square. 
My friend, Dr. Truman Madsen, baptized me first; Brother Ted Jacobsen 
then baptized Bernice. I have never seen her more beautiful. She was 
dressed in white and her face was radiant with happiness as she came 
up out of the water. Fred was baptized by Brother Henry Call, who 
had been the senior companion of the young elders who had’ been with 
us in Buffalo. He had just been released from his mission and return- 
ed home to Bountiful, Utah, a suburb of Salt: Lake City. Shortly after 
our baptism we were each confirmed a member of the Church. After my 
confirmation I said: : 


"This is the greatest day of my life because it is the day of 
my birth." (Spiritual birth) However, this was not.correct, for 
there was yet to be a greater day in my life. 


After Bernice, Fred and I were alone and Fred made a remark I 
will always remember, for it so well expressed our feeling. 


"Dad, it seems like we ‘have died and gone to heaven." He had 
seen the fulfillment of his hopes and prayers. He, rather than I, 
should have been the family patriarch for he had led us into the 
gospel of the restoration. So often I have found his grasp of 
spiritual things greater than my own. He has continued to bring great 
blessings to us through the years. 


On the day of our baptism the evening newspapers carried the 
headlines of a major earthquake in North Yellowstone National Park, 
which effected a permanent change in the terrain of that area. This 
event had some relevance to us. A major earthquake had also taken 
place within us that was to make a permanent change in our lives. 


My plans to be a fund raiser receded. ‘Somehow it did not seem 
consistent with my new life. Bernice thought I might get into a tension 
Situation in this kind of work and I knew it: would also take me away 
from home much of the time. It didn't’ seem quite the thing I wanted 
to do. 


Brother Jacobsen took me around the city to look for. employment. 
The manager of the Hotel Utah offered me a desk job that might work 
into a managerial position. We talked with David Evans, brother 
of Richard L. Evans. He offered me a job working with one of his~ 
sons selling industrial furniture to schools and other institutions. 
This seemed :a good opportunity and offered good pay.. We met Harold 
Handley, principal of the Olympus High School , and he offered: me a 
teaching position in World History. 


Brother Jacobsen took me to’ see President Henry D. Moyle, who 
was then in the first presidency of the Church. He said he had heard 
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about me and my good work:as a minister. He suggested with my acad- 
emic background I should be in the educational system of the Church, 
teaching seminary or institute. I thought this was some kind of 
voluntary work and explained I would need employment that gave me 
some remuneration so I could support my family. He explained it was 
a salaried position, but the salary was modest. He thought I should 
go to Provo and have an interview with Dr. William E. Berrett, the 
Administrator of Seminaries and Institutes of Religion. This seemed 
more the kind of work I would enjoy. 


Dr. Berrett ‘gave me a two hour interview going into all my church 
experiences and especially my theological beliefs. He gave me an 
excellent recommendation as to my academic qualifications, but said 
I would have to go with my wife to be interviewed by one of the 
General Authorities of the Church as to my spiritual qualifications. 
This was the normal procedure for all men entering the Seminary or 
Institute program. An interview was arranged for us with Brother 
Hugh B. Brown, an Apostté of the. Church. 


Our meeting with Brother Brown was truly a great experience. 
He had a brass framed hour glass on his desk. When the: interview 
began he turned over the glass. He didn't ask us any questions but 
instructed us for the entire time of ‘the interview. He seemed to have 
a prior knowledge of our life and work and treated us as though we were 
life time friends. He told us all the blessings in store for us, 
contingent upon our faithfulness. -He told us something of the temple 
into which we would enter in a year, and he hoped to be in the temple 
with us. All the sand had run through the glass for some time, and 
the hour was late. He rose from his chair and we also stood up. He 
came from behind his great desk, put his arms around us, and with a 
father's love he drew us together and to himself and said these 
prophetic words: . "The Lord has prepared you to come to us." 


I was sent to South High School Seminary to teach classes of 
juniors and seniors in Old and New Testament. 


We realized Bernice and I would both have to work to make ends 
meet, even to hold on to the ends, if they didn't meet. Bernice had 
taught before we were married and had also substituted in Buffalo for 
a teacher who was ill for over six: months, so naturally she turned 
to the field of teaching. We met with Dr. Elmer Hartvigsen, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in the Granite School District and 
received an appointment to teach in the Canyon Rim Elementary School. 
From Jacobsens we had moved into the Doll House Motel on 1518 South 
Main Street, which was very near South High Seminary. Bernice took 
the car each day and let Fred off at Olympus High School, and drove 
on to her: school. Canyon Rim was a nice residential area and we were 
looking for a home out that way. 


One day, just for fun, we thought we would phone Mrs. Fay Perkins 
in Murtaugh, Idaho, and give her the news of our joining the Church. 
Immediately on hearing my voice, she said: "John Heidenreich, where 
are you?" 
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"We are in Salt Lake and have been baptized and joined the Church. 


She was so excited she Eoubant t contain herself. She wanted to 
come down to Salt Lake at once and see us. We told her we were crowded 
into a motel and didn't have room to put her-up. That was no problem, 
she would stay with her sister in Salt Lake. The next day she came 
with her big Cadillac loaded with produce of all kinds, blankets, 
lamps, and what not. I guess she thought we were on Poverty Row and 
she couldn't have been more right. It was so good to see our old 
friend again especially now that we were brother and sisters in the 
same faith. Jn the years that followed. she made many visits to our 
home and stayed with us and shared her problems with: us and we visited 
her and her husband, Mort in Idaho. He never took her to the temple as 
he promised, but she stayed with him and helped -him all she could with 
his problems until he died. She was a great lady..and one of God's choice 
daughters. a 


I liked my principal very much. :He was:an easy man to work with. 
However, when he told me I would be teaching an early morning Book 
of Mormon class in addition to my regular schedule, I thought I had 
been hit over the head with a hammer. However,:it was not difficult 
and I really did learn the Book of Mormon. JI read it five times in 
seven months that school year, not quick-through reading but careful, 
study reading. 


I loved the kids in all my classes. They were so very helpful 
and cooperative. I learned so much from them about the Church as I 
taught them about the Bible and the Book of Mormon, They were quite 
different from the young people I had worked with in my churches and 
at summer camp in the Congregational Church. Most of the’ young people 
in my classes were from homes where they had been taught to pray and 
to practice the principles of their faith. In their primary years 
they had been taught in their Church to speak and pray publicly. It 
seemed to me that so many of them were exceptionally talented. Our 
classes always opened with a hymn and a prayer. Any class member 
could offer quite a mature prayer and nearly half the girls and some 
of the boys could play the hymns or lead the music. It would have 
been very rare in a Protestant group to find more than one or two, if 
any at all who could play or lead music and none could be called on 
to pray, for they had never been, taught to pray publicly and.most of 
them not even privately. 


We spent time on Saturdays house hunting. There were few homes 
for rent, but many for sale. We would have to rent for we had no 
down payment to buy a home. Finally, we found a house that would be 
Suitable on Joyce Drive three blocks from Bernice's school. The night 
we moved in, two Mormon Stake Missionaries came to the.door and asked 
if we were interested in learning about the Mormon Church. We 
assured them we were very, very interested. We told them our story. 
They gave us information about the ward we would be attending and 
helped us to get settled. 


We transferred our membership from the Bonneville Ward to the 
Canyon Rim Ward. In the Mormon Church a ward is equivalent to a 
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parish and a bishop is equivalent to a minister with the exception 

that he serves without compensation. However, his task is consider- 
ably lighter than that of a minister because a: bishop has two coun- 
selors who share the responsibility of leadership with him. The Mormon 
Church has no paid ministry or any paid personnel in the wards or 
stakes. A stake is a group of wards similar to a conference or a 
classis in the Protestant church. 


Brother Rex Williams was the bishop of our ward. He was a great- 
grandson of Brigham Young, the Prophet. He soon put us to work. My 
first assignment was to teach genealogy. I knew nothing about gene- 
alogy and was sure the bishop had the wrong man for the job. I told 
him I thought he had made a aia he had better pray about it and 
make another selection, 


He smiled at my innocence and said, "I have prayed about it; you 
had better pray about it." 


It is a common practice in the Church for the bishop to call 
people to positions of service in which they have no prior knowledge 
or skill. We learn by doing. It was a new idea to me and it works 
wonderfully well. I learned about genealogy by teaching it to others 
and it has been a major interest in my life ever since. 


The fall of 1959, when we were starting life all: over again in 
Salt Lake, Paul had been discharged from the army and he and Barbara 
were driving a’ VW from New York to Tucson, Arizona, where they would 
start life in a quonset ‘hut on the campus of the University of Ariz- 
ona. Paul had entered’ the college of engineering. Hansells lived 
in Tucson so they would be near Barbara's folks and we would be near 
enough for an occasional visit. 


We had been in Canyon Rim less than three months and the day 
came that was indeed the greatest day of my life. As I recall the 
event, words seem totally inadequate to describe the spiritual impact 
of that experience. It came on Sunday, November 1, 1959. In our ward 
we had the customary fast and testimony meeting reserved for the first 
Sunday of the month. I had born my testimony with many others. Like 
Ruth of the Old Testament time, I knew these people with whom we wor- 
shipped were my people and their God was my God. (Ruth 1:16) We had 
come home. In my testimony I quoted the Apostle Paul's words, 


We are no more strangers or foreigners but fellow citizens 
together with the saints in the great family of God. (Eph. 2:19) 
(My own translation). | 

The meeting was over. We stepped out in the aisle and began 
visiting with friends. Suddenly’, as though I had been struck by 
lightning, th e Spirit came down on me with mighty power. I held fast 
to the church pew to keep from falling. Bernice first thought I was 
sick, then realized the power of the Spirit was upon me. A joy beyond 
an earthly ecstasy, beyond any physical sensation caught up my soul as 
though in a giant windstorm. The joy was so great it took away my 
breath. I was sustained by a power so great I needed no breath. The 
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experience may have lasted for thirty seconds or longer. Had it 
continued it would have shaken my body to pieces. I could not have 
stood such joy and remained in my physical body. I knew in an instant 
that the Lord had fulfilled his promise made to me that Sunday morn- 
ing in Riverhead nearly seven years previously. 


"Some day you will live with me." 


He let me taste, but for a moment, what it would be like to live 
with Him. 


The experience gave me a greatly heightened awareness of God's 
amazing love and it immensely increased my capacity for love and 
tolerance toward others. I wanted to tell everyone, especially 
those of my family, that we cannot possibly imagine the joy God has 
in store for us if we live worthy and faithful before Him in this 
mortal life. 


Both Isaiah and the Apostle Paul, and no doubt many others since 
their time, have been permitted to taste of Celestial glory in this 
life. (Isaiah 64:4; I Corinthians 1:9) 


"Eye hath not seen, or ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man the things God hath prepared for them that love 
him." (I Corinthians’ 1:9) 


Seminary was for me a "Gloria in excelsis" experience. Someone 
said, "Seminary students don't care how much you know, until they 
know how much you care." The students in my classes were never in 
doubt as to how much I cared for them. They were sometimes surprised, 
but not overawed at what I did know. And on my part, I was very much 
Surprised at how much they knew about the Church and about the con- 
temporary life around them. 


Sometimes they would say, "Brother Heidenreich, didn't you know 
that?" 


And I would say, "No, I guess I didn't." 


At times we came so close we could reach out and touch the spirit 
of each other. It was a level of communication I had not known or. 
experienced in my teaching as a pastor. 


Dr. Edward McKay, M.D., and his wife, Lottie, were near neighbors 
to us on Joyce Drive. We became warm friends. One day Brother Ed 
asked me if I had ever met his father who was then President and 
Prophet of the Church. I had not met President McKay so at the next 
General Conference Priesthood meeting I was the guest of Brother Ed, 
and sat with him on the stand in the tabernacle with many of the 
prominent leaders of the Church. At the conclusion of the session 
which was attended by about ten thousand men, crowds gathered around 
the Prophet. We waited close to a narrow exit through which President 
McKay would pass. As he came to the exit, Brother Ed stepped forward, 
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reached for his father's hand and said, "Father, I want you to meet 
my friend and neighbor, Brother Heidenreich. He was a former Congre- 
gational minister who has recently joined the Church." 


President McKay had the capacity of giving his full attention 
to a person as though you were the only one on earth while he was 
talking to you. He took my hand and said, "Brother Heidenreich, I 
have heard of you (I didrt know if that was good’or bad) and I per- 
sonally welcome you into the Church. I know you will continue to be 
of great service to the Lord." 


It was a very special moment for me. Not many converts have 
been personally welcomed into the Church by a prophet. President 
McKay had all the bearing of a Biblical prophet with his shock of 
beautiful white hair, fair complexion and tall stature. He was 
greatly generated and loved not only by the membership of the Church 
but by thousands of all faiths. He was a gentleman, a scholar and a 
giant of the spirit. 


The Tomer home on Fifth Avenue in Highland Park, N. J., was 
finally sold and the estate settled. Bernice wanted to use her in- 
heritance as a down payment on a home. There was a couple in our 
ward, Don and Muriel Jensen, who wanted to sell their home and move 
to Provo. It was a three bedroom home, beautifully landscaped, ina 
good area overlooking the city, located at 2959 South and 3435 East. 


We moved in Thanksgiving Day with the assistance of several 
friends from the ward, including Bishop Williams and his wife Rose- 
mary. I dedicated our home that day with a special prayer of grati- 
tude and Bernice served refreshments to all who helped. It was our 
first real home and we loved it. 


Our classes began early. Each morning I went to Seminary the 
sun was touching the peaks of the Wasatch Range while it was still 
dark in the valley. These peaks touched by the sunrise became a 
symbol of challenge to me, a symbol of aspiration and after some 
years they became a symbol of fulfillment. In the fourteen years I 
taught Seminary I found the satisfying fulfillment of my deepest 
desire to serve the Lord. 


Each morning I relived the experience of the ancient psalmist 
who said, "I will lift up mine eyes to the hills, from whence cometh 
my help. My help cometh from the Lord which made heaven and earth." 
(Psalms 121:1-2) 


Seven months after we became members of the Church I was or- 
dained an elder in the Melchizedek Priesthood. Brother Ted Jacob- 
sen came and performed the ordination. It is the Priesthood of the 
Son of God, but to avoid the too frequent use of the sacred name of 
Diety, the name of Melchizedek is used. Melchizedek was the great 
high priest in the Bible to whom Abraham paid tithes. This experi- 
ence marked another very high point in my life. It was quite differ- 
ent from my ordination as a minister. In the former experience I was 
most conscious of the weight of the hands laid upon me and did not 
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receive the spiritual exultation I had expected. In my ordination 
as an elder it was not an experience of weight but of wings and I 
received all the spiritual exultation I had expected and more. 


During the time of the closing of our first school year in Salt 
Lake and the beginning of summer school in Provo, Bernice, Fred and 
I received our patriarchal blessings. Our stake patriarch, Brother 
James M. Hopkins, placed his hands upon our heads and gave each of 
us a personal blessing by inspiration of the Holy.Ghost. Every member 
of the Church is given this privilege once in his or her lifetime. 
It is not fortune-telling, but by special inspiration given to patri- 
archs they are able to declare lineage and project the future poten- 
tial of our life contingent upon our faithfulness to the Lord. When 
I received my patriarchal blessing I felt the Spirit touch every cell 
and fiber of my body with a warm glow of faith and assurance. The 
patriarch declared the Lord had given me a special spiritual gift but 
I needed faith to exercise it. I knew what the gift was before he 
spoke the name of the gift and had known for many years that I had this 
gift, but had always lacked the faith to use the gift. aleshalLenot 
reveal the gift in this biography although-it is wellknown to my im- 
mediate family. We had never before met Patriarch Hopkins and I am 
sure he had no prior knowledge of our lives other than what had been 
revealed to him by the Spirit. One's patriarchal blessing should be 
read frequently to keep in mind our spiritual potential, but kept 
confidential within the family. We have found much inspiration and 
comfort in our patriarchal blessings. We value them greatly and con- 
sider their content to be sacred. Each patriarchal blessing covers 
several aspects of one's life. They are usually one or two single 
typewritten pages in length. 


It was the usual procedure for seminary teachers to attend 
Brigham Young University each summer for refresher courses or to work 
on advanced degrees. The Department of Education of the Church re- 
quired the same certification standards as those required of the 
public high school teachers, and paid slightly better salaries. 
Bernice was also required to work toward her degree and certifica- 
tion. We spent a very interesting and profitable summer at BYU con- 
fronting new experiences and new challenges.. It is not easy for 
oldsters to go back to school and compete with sharp youngsters, in 
fact it was frightening, but we proved to ourselves that we could do 
Ate 


Shortly after our return to Salt Lake from summer school another 
event took place of great spiritual importance in our lives. On 
August 24, 1960, Bernice and I received our endowments in the Temple 
and were sealed to each other for time and eternity, and Fred was 
sealed to us as our son. These ordinances of sealing were performed 
by our dear friend, Brother Hugh B. Brown, an Apostle of the Church. 
Many friends from our ward and stake were with us;also one very special 
friend, Sister Fay Perkins. She had made each of us an article of 
temple wear that was beautifully finished and afterward gave a dinner 
in our honor attended by about fifty of our friends. The affair was 
held in one of the large uptown restaurants. It was an expression of 
love we will always remember. | 


The temple experience was grand. It was a fringe benefit of 
joining the Church we had not considered or known much about. Each 
time we returned to the temple there were. added blessings. I have 
never come out of the temple after a session without knowing that I 
was a better man and that I loved Bernice and my family more than ever. 
The temple has been a continuous source of joy, peace and love to us 
through the years. 


I liked my seminary principal, Brother Preston Glade, and the 
teachers with whom I worked. We were truly brothers. I had a few 
occasions to help Brother Glade and he had many occasions to help me. 
I frequently had supervising brethren visit my classes such as 
Brother Ted Tuttle, who is now one of the General Authorities of the 
Church, and Brother Boyd Packer, now an apostle. They were at that 
time in the Seminary and Institute program. I did not exactly realize 
they were checking on me. I thought they were coming to my classes 
out of friendship or out of personal interest in me, which I guess was 
also true. 


The second summer we returned to BYU (1961), Fred was also able 
to take courses while Bernice and I continued work on our degrees. 
The University allows students to take college work at the end of 
their junior year in high school. 


That summer we received word on July 31, 1961, from Tucson, 
Arizona, of the birth of another little granddaughter, Sharon Lee 
Heidenreich. She has grown to be a lovely little lady, well-mannered, 
an honor roll student and very pretty. She never comes to our home 
without a kiss for her old grandpa. We love her dearly. 


Before we returned from summer school to Salt Lake it was dis- 
covered that Fred had the required distribution of high school subjects, 
enough credits, and a high enough grade point average to enter the 
university on an academic scholarship without taking his senior year 
in high school. This was a very unusual situation so he entered the 
University that fall. 


We enjoyed living in Salt Lake City. The climate was mild com- 
pared to upstate New York. Salt Lake is probably the most cosmopolitan, 
international small city in the world. The vast network of the Church's 
missionary program requires the coming and going of many people to 
countries throughout the world. Also many converts to the Church 
in foreign lands come to Salt Lake rather than face isolation in 
their native countries. There is a population of some 30,000 German- 
speaking people in Salt Lake and many Scandinavians and people of 
southern Europe and Asia. 


We often attended the broadcast of the Tabernacle Choir with 
the message of Richard Evans on Sunday morning, which was always a 
special inspiration. We also enjoyed the Utah Symphony Orchestra 
which has won fame almost as great as the Tabernacle Choir, not only 
in America but in Europe as well,. There were an abundance of cultur- 
al and educational opportunities available, more than our time and 
strength would allow. 
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On February 11, 1962, John Bradley Williamson, our third grand- 
son was born in Indianapolis, Indiana. Brad was born with a sturty 
physique, an easy-going, congenial nature, and an exceptionally keen 
mind. He has now reached the first rung of that shaky ladder of 
teenhood. Few boys have his natural endowments in such abundance. 
However, I fear he may have inherited some of his grandfather Heiden- 
reich's propensity for indolence. This last statement may be unfair 
to Brad for I have seen him get up hours before daylight in the winter 
time to go the rounds of his paper route. There is a danger involved 
when lessons and studies come too easy. Now that he is in special 
advanced classes I am sure he will find enough challenge. 


As soon as the seminary school year of 1961-62 closed, and before 
summer school opened, Bernice, Fred and I made a hurried trip back to 
Missouri to visit my mother and sister and her family. We had not 
seen her for two years and were happy to find her in good health. 
Mother talked much about the old times and I recorded many of her 
memoirs which I have preserved in my genealogical files. Because of 
the teachings of the Church regarding genealogy I had much greater 
interest in family things than I had before. I thought of so many 
things I wish I could have asked my father that she was unable to 
tell me. From Missouri we went to Hoyleton, Illinois, which was my 
birthplace and the home of my family for several years. We found my 
grandfather Heidenreich's grave in the cemetery and from records we 
received valuable genealogical information from the German Reformed 
Church minister who translated the records for us out of the German 
language. We also stopped in New Minden, Illinois, my father's birth- 
place and from the Luthern minister there received more valuable 
genealogical information concerning the Heidenreich family. 


We had a good visit with the Williamsons in Indiana and got to 
See the new grandson. On our way home we stopped in Old Fairview, 
Kansas, and found more genealogical information from records of the 
Old Fairview Lutheran Church. My grandmother spent the last years of 
her life with her daughter, Mrs. Ed Brockhoff, on a farm near Old 
Fairview. We also saw grandmother's grave stone in the church yard. 


At the end of the 1962 summer session, Bernice received her degree 
in Elementary Education, which took off much of the pressure she had 
been under for a long time. She looked grand in her cap and gown and 
we were very proud of her. As part of her graduation celebration we 
arranged a family reunion. In late August the Williamson's came from 
Indiana and the Heidenreich's from Arizona. We especially enjoyed 
seeing the six little cousins together. We were very proud of our 
family and enjoyed them very much during their short stay. 


That fall of 1962 another significant event occurred which helped 
mold our future. Brother Preston Glade was appointed principal at the 
new Skyline Seminary. He requested the Department of Seminaries and 
Institutes that I be assigned with him at Skyline. I had some mis- 
givings about making the change, for I had been very happy at South 
Seminary. I was later very pleased with the change. It was in the 
area, of our home, which saved me a daily drive uptown and back. It 
was pleasant to work in new rooms with new furnishings. Students 
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were the same but came from more affluent homes which had its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. 


Brother Glade had problems with teachers and custodians and was 
not happy with his change from South to Skyline. There was much added 
responsibility with the larger enrollment and the purchasing of so 
many new items for the new seminary. I tried to give him all the help 
I could. He was a good man and his knowledge fitted him well to teach 
on the college level. 


During the summer of 1962 when Bernice received her’ bachelor 
degree, I also finished my course work for the Master of Science 
degree in Education. It would take another school year and the follow- 
ing summer to write and publish my thesis. ‘At a time when I was des- 
perately busy that summer I was asked by the editor of the Instructor 
(one of our Church magazines) to write an article concerning the in- 
fluence of the Book of Mormon on my conversion to the Mormon Church. 
I did it even though I thought I couldn't possibly give it the time 
it required: It was published in the November issue (1962). After 
that I wrote several things for other Church periodicals but that first 
article was to be my most successful piece of writing. It was later 
reprinted as a missionary pamphlet and given out at visitor's centers 
all over the world. Hundreds of thousands of copies have been used 
and after thirteen years the Church continues to print and distribute 
it in large quantities. A copy of the pamphlet is included inthe 
appendix of this biography. 


I had many good experiences that year but I also had one bad 
experience. One evening I went to a BYU lecture given by a noted 
Mormon professor. Something he said upset me very much. The next 
morning at seminary I asked Brother Glade about the statement. He 
agreed with the professor. I told Brother Glade if I was expected to 
teach such nonsense to my students I wouldn't be teaching any more. 

He told me to go home and ‘pray about it’ before “ made such a rash 
decision. 


I felt impressed to see my good friend and counselor, Sister 
Florence Jacobsen. I knew the granddaughter of two prophets would know 
the answer. I didn't want to go to Brother Hugh’ B. Brown or any of 
the General Authorities and put the professor on trial. Sister Jacob- 
sen told me the professor was not teaching Church’ doctrine but his 
own opinion. She explained that there were people in the Church who 
tried to outrun the prophets, people who hold extreme views and some- 
times go overboard. She told me to go back to seminary and drop the 
matter from my mind . Her wise counsel reminded me of my mother's 
words: 


"If Satan can't get you on his side, he will push you over 
backwards on the other side and make you a religious fanatic." 


On November 1, 1962, I was ordained a Seventy by Brother S. 
Dilworth Young, one of the general authorities. A Seventy is a stake 
missionary calling in the Melchizedek Priesthood reminiscent of 
Christ appointing Seventy and sending them into every city where he 
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would afterward follow. (Luke 10:1) I became one of the seven presi- 
dents of the Canyon Rim Stake Seventy Priesthood quorum. The meetings 
were helpful and interesting, but at that time it was not an active 
calling as it is today (1975). Now Seventies are active Stake Mis- 
sionaries. 


We visited Paul and Barbara in Tucson in their little quonset 
home while he was a student in the College of Engineering at the 
University of Arizona. Paul did well in his college work. He re- 
ceived an engineering scholarship from the Tucson Gas and Electric 
Company and worked parttime in a nursery. Barbara also worked as a 
nurse to help Paul through college. They both worked hard and did 
well with their little family. 


In his junior year, Paul was elected to the Tau Beta Pi, the 
National Scholastic Engineering Fraternity. This was an exception- 
al achievement for a college junior. It was an honor usually confer- 
red only on seniors of high scholastic standing. In August of 1963, 
Paul was graduated from the University of Arizona with a degree in 
Electrical Engineering and accepted his first position with the Motor- 
ola Corporation in Phoenix and moved his family to Mesa. 


When the new 1963-64 seminary teacher contracts came out, Brother 
Glade, our principal, was moved to Logan, Utah, to teach in the 
Institute at Utah State University. Institute is the same program 
as seminary except on a college level. In my contract I was appointed 
principal at Skyline, a position I held for nine years. During these 
years I experienced the fulfillment I had hungered for all my life. 
They were the best and happiest years of my professional career. 


The school year of 1962-63, before I became principal, was a 
difficult one for me. I carried,a full load of teaching, attended 
faithfully to my church duties, and rose every morning at four o'clock 
to put in three full hours of research and writing before breakfast 
and my day's work began. I followed this schedule for nine months 
also working on Saturdays and holidays. I completed a sixty thousand 
word master's thesis on "The Theory and Practice of Worship in The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints." 


My committee was enthusiastic about the thesis for no analytical 
studies had previously been made in the field of worship by anyone 
in the Church. Dr. Daniel Ludlow, chairman of my thesis committee, 
urged me to write another thesis on a more simple theme that could 
be a much less ambitious undertaking to present for my master's 
thesis. He said my thesis on worship had enough original material 
to adequately meet the requirement for a doctor's dissertation. I 
would then have a big part of my doctorate completed. I considered 
this suggestion. Caught up in the stimulation of the academic world 
I had a desire to move on toward a higher degree. I discussed this 
possibility with Dr. Chauncey Riddle, dean of the graduate school, and 
one of the great minds at the University. 
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He asked, "Why do you want a doctor's degree and how do you 
intend using it?" 


I was stumped by his question, but managed to reply that I liked 
the challenge, which sounded a bit dumb to me after I had made the 
statement. He asked if I wanted to teach institute. I told him I 
did not and that I had no desire to leave the high school level. He 
told me I would have to move into the institute program if I had a 
doctorate. A man with a doctor's degree would not be allowed to remain 
in a seminary position: the demand for men with the doctorate in the 
institute program (college level) was too great to leave them. in sem- 
inary. 


I especially enjoyed the high school age students. We had our 
home in Salt Lake and Bernice had a good teaching position. If I 
received the doctor's degree I would probably have to follow the 
usual pattern and move to the West Coast where the Church had so many 
institutes of religion in the numerous colleges and universities in 
California, It was a big decision that would set the future course of 
our life. I had given it much prayer and thought. Dr. Riddle's part- 
ing thrust helped me make up my mind quickly. 


"Brother Heidenreich, a doctor's degree for a man of your 
knowledge and attainments would be nothing more than an ornament." 


There was nothing I needed less than an ornament, so on June 27, 
1963, I set the wheels in motion to publish my master's thesis on 
worship. The Department of Seminaries and Institutes thought so well 
of it they purchased enough copies for every institute library in the 
United States. My thesis was prepared and printed by Phares and Hermine 
Horman of Salt Lake. It was a superb piece of bookcraft. We have 
been close friends to the Hormans since our first acquaintance with 
them. 


At that time I was using student secretarial help at the Seminary. 
I had chosen Shonnie Stillman, a girl in one of my classes, to be my 
secretary. She was about as flawless in her work as a human being 
could be. I was once notified by the bank that we had made a big 
mistake in our bank deposit. I told them they had better recheck, for 
my secretary didn't make mistakes. Sure enough, they caught their 
mistake after a recheck. 


When Shonnie graduated her sister Shelly, helped me in the 
office for three years. She was the most outstanding girl student 
I ever taught and as a secretary she was equal to her sister. I 
became very fond of Shelly. She was one of a group of Skyline Seminary 
students Bernice and I took to Europe the summer of 1969. I have told 
Shelly when she finds that young man who will take her to the temple, 
I will come to be at her wedding even though I am on the other side 
of the world. I trust in the Lord that I will be able to fulfill 
that promise. 
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A memorable event of my first year as Principal of Skyline 
Seminary was our Christmas candy sale which began in October. Our 
goal was to send a one year's subscription of The Era, our Church 
magazine, to the home of every new convert, English speaking family 
in the Church. It was estimated that this would require approxi- 
mately $10,000, so our goal was set for that amount. I had a slush 
fund that had been initiated by a gift from a New York attorney friend 
of mine. The donor had specified that the gift was to be anonymous 
and was to be used "as I saw fit." I borrowed $2,000 from this fund 
and bought a large number of prizes ranging from a Honda motor bike 
and sewing machine to ski clothes and. equipment. I got all these 
prizes at wholesale. They were put on display at the Seminary. The 
candy company sent a representative to help us with our sales kick- 
off. We launched our drive at a special assembly. The students and 
all the teachers were caught up in some of my enthusiasm. We sold 
"World's Renown Finest Chocolate" candy bars, a superior product. 

The students covered the city. Some of our chocolate was sold in 
Idaho and as far away as Arizona. Our students went to every college 
campus in the state and to every town and village within a range of 
fifty miles of Salt Lake. The candy company printed the name of 
Skyline Seminary on the bars with a brief description of our service 
project. They were shipping it to us by the truckload. Enthusiasm 
ran high. The day we reached the peak of our.sales campaign, Pres. 
John F. Kennedy was shot in Dallas, Texas. It was. such a shock to our 
students they came to class with tears in their eyes. It was all we 
could think about. Many stores in Salt Lake closed for there was no 
business. I had lived through two declarations of war and the drop- 
ping of the first atomic bomb, but no national event in my lifetime 
shocked the nation like the assassination of President Kennedy. The 
bullet that shot the president also shot down our candy sale. It was 
Over; we had no spirit to'put in it. I shipped a half-ton of choco- 
late back to Chicago, paid all our expenses, returned $2,000 to the 
slush fund, and had a balance in excess of $7,000 clear which we used 
on the Era project. Had it not been for a national tragedy I am sure 
we would have made our goal. 


One day about a month after the candy sale, Dr. William E. Berrett, 
Administrator of Seminaries and Institutes, walked in the front door 
of the Seminary. I was teaching a class but caught a glimpse of him 
through the classroom door. JI knew something big was underway. He 
worked through a chain of authority from his assistant administrators 
to the coordinators to the principals and normally had no occasion 
to come to the seminaries. I put my class on a project and went out 
in the hall to greet. Dr. Berrett. We chatted casually for a couple 
of minutes out :in the workroom before he’ took a letter out of his 
pocket and smiled. JI knew I was in trouble even before he spoke about 
the contents of the letter. 


Brother Heidenreich, I have a letter here from Brother 
Smith (Joseph Fielding Smith, President of the Council of 
the Twelve Apostles). He asked me to come over to the 
Seminary and talk with you. I was not to write you a letter 
but to come personally and put my arm around you so you 
wouldn't be offended and explain to you that merchandising 
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by semarinaries is not the order of the Church.- Brother Smith's 
letter specifically states that 'we must not offend the brother-'” 


There was no reprimand, no request that I hereafter desist from 
such activity. In all the world it would be hard to find two men with 
kinder hearts than Dr. Berrett and President Smith. Dr. Berrett put 
his hand on my shoulder and expressed appreciation for my leadership 
at Skyline Seminary: You can be sure there was no more merchandising 
at the seminary as long as I was in charge! 


Some years later Dr. Berrett asked me why I never called him by his 
first name, which was the custom with most of the older teachers. 
There was not a great difference in our ages. I told him it was part 
of my training to show respect for those in authority: over me or who 
had more white hair than I. We laughed over that one. He has quite 
a full head of beautiful white hair and I have little hair of any 
GOLOr. 


I had been a Protestant minister so many years that "fund rais- 
ing" was in my blood. The brethren were very patient and kind in 
trying to show me that I could be of much greater service to the Lord 
by putting all my energies into teaching the Gospel. 


After a brief illness my mother died on March 31, 1964, in Nevada, 
Missouri. Bernice and I both took a leave of absence and drove to 
Missouri in two days. Mother left us just two months after her eighty- 
first birthday. JI sat with my sister beside’ my mother's body in the 
funeral home but mother was not there She had gone to a better land. 
I thought of my grandfather's favorite hymn. Mother told me she re- 
membered him singing it so many times: 


On Jordan's stormy banks I stand, 
And cast a wishful eye 

To Canaan's fair and happy land, 
Where my possessions lie." — 


(Samuel Stennett, 1727-1795 --see Appendix) 


It was true; my mother's great possessions were in that land where 
she had gone. They were the kind of possessions she could take with 
her. Tears fell. It was much harder for my sister who had been my 
mother's constant companion. My sister called her "My Little Mother" 
with much affection. 


My mother was an example of Christian charity, humility and faith- 
fulness. She spoke ill of no one; she always considered others be- 
fore herself. She was devoted to her family, her Bible and her 
church (Methodist). She loved our Lord Jesus Christ with all her 
heart and reflected His spirit in her life. It give me great joy to 
write this epitaph: 


"If God ever made a better woman than my mother, I never met her." 
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Before returning to Utah my sister and I went down to see Judge 
Kelso to settle mother's estate which consisted of her little home 
and a few earthly possessions. I told the judge my sister had been 
looking after our parents for several years and I wanted her to have 
everything. The judge said it was his first experience in settling 
an estate to have anyone say "give it all to my sister or brother." 
I love my sister for all she did for our parents and I love her for 
her own sake because of the qualities of character she has exhibited 
in her life. 


During the summer of 1964, Bernice and I went to Europe as direc- 
tors of a German language school for the Foreign Study League. It was 
not a good experience. It was the first year of the League's oper- 
ation. Because of their inexperience and the inexperience of those of 
us who were chosen to direct these-schools in different nations, we 
encountered a score of. problems and had some unhappy experiences. 


Bernice and I were sent in advance from New York to Paris and 
by a small commercial plane to Basel, Switzerland, and across the 
Alps to Innsbruck, Austria, then by narrow gage railroad to the little 
mountain village of Mayrhofen. It is said by many to be the most 
beautiful place in the Austrian Alps. We were sent in advance to 
finalize arrangements previously made for the accommodation of over 
300 students, counselors and teachers who came from all over the United 
States to attend this school. They followed us to Mayrhofen a week 
later. There had been a breakdown somewhere..in communications. The 
little mountain village was too small to accommodate such a large 
group. There was hardly enough restaurants, sleeping rooms and class- 
room space for half our students. We had students housed everywhere. 
Some were in homes out in the country near enough to walk to their 
classes and meals in town. Some were sleeping in barns and other out- 
buildings. Many of the students were unhappy because other students 
had better accommodations than they, for the same money. 


There were a multitude of problems in busing the students to 
German, Swiss and Italian cities where they engaged. in cultural 
experiences as part of the school's curriculum. Again, it was a 
problem of not having enough buses and being unable to rent others that 
late in the summer season. Half of the students were waiting for the 
other half to use the facilities. It was a nightmare. There was only 
one happy thing about the experience--it did end. 


In Europe it was good to see old things of great renown and to 
examine at first hand the roots of our culture, but it was somewhat 
spoiled by the hectic conditions under which we worked. There was 
one boy in that group of 300 kids who was a Mormon. He slept near 
Mayrhofen in a hay barn and walked to town every day to attend classes 
and eat his meals. He waited in line and felt all the frustrations 
the others felt, but he never got upset or lost the smile on his face. 
He enjoyed every minute of every experience he had in Europe that 
summer. If we could have had a dozen more kids in that group like 
Dave Schwendimann from Salt Lake City, I think we could have changed 
the spirit of the whole school. His influence on many of the boys was 
something to take note of and to admire. 
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The last bad experience of that summer happened: in: Shannon, 
Ireland one night as we were waiting to come home. We made two un- 
successful attempts at crossing the Atlantic and-each time had to 
turn back for repairs. Finally, after several hours delay. we made 
it on the third try. We all had the jitters and were mighty glad to 
set our feet down in the good old U. = A. 


One bright spot in that hectic summer stands out and is remem- 
bered best, which proves that nothing is seldom all bad. While in 
Mayrhofen the League had a traveling supervisor who visited all the 
Foreign Study Schools in Europe to help the directors with their 
problems. The traveling supervisor was a very close friend of ours, 
Floyed Eyre of Salt Lake City. We knew he was coming and had arranged 
with the League to be away for a week and have Floyed take our place. 


We visited Munich, Frankfurt, Cologne, Dusseldorf, and spent 
two days in Herford where Fred was serving on a mission. He and his 
companion had permission to go with us to the nearby village -of 
Rothenuffeln to visit my father's first cousin, Frau Freiderike 
Rueter Hellweg and her husband, her two sons and their families. It 
was a wonderful family reunion after the anand of two generations 
and more than a hundred yearst 


The story of Fred finding Frau Hellweg was evidence ‘of a miracle. 
Someone had told him that the seat of the Rueter family was in Rothen- 
uffeln. My grandmother Heidenreich was Caroline Rueter. On one of 
his days off Fred went with his companion to this village to inquire 
about the family. The pastor of the church said all the Reuters were 
deceased and were all in the cemetery; there were none left. Further 
inquiry from the town clerk gave him information that one lady in 
the community whose maiden name was Rueter still lived ‘on a farm 
near the village. When the missionaries came to the farm on their 
bicycles, Frau Hellweg was working in the yard. After a greeting 
Fred took a picture of grandmother Caroline Rueter from his coat 
pocket and asked, "This is my great grandmother. Do you recognize 
her?" 


Frau Hellweg threw her arms around him and they went into the 
house. She soon found the matching duplicate picture which had the 
stamp of the photographer in Columbus, Indiana, who had made both- 
pictures. Grandmother had sent her picture back to Germany to the 
relatives in Rothenuffeln. The following Christmas the Hellweg's 
entertained Fred and his companion in their home. Then Bernice’and 
I came the following summer. 


Now let us go back to the Hellweg home which was really the 
Rueter home. Frau Friederike Rueter Hellweg was the matriarch who had 
inherited the home which had been in the Rueter family for many gen- 
erations. The family motto printed :above the main doorway in old 
German script read, "Godd Gebe Euch Viel Gnade Und Spe ute an, '~-which 
means "God give you much grace and joy.” 
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We were royally entertained and honored with a gift of a large 
silver candelabrum which we use on all high family occasions. We 
had a delicious German ~country style dinner and ate as though we had 
just ended’a..long hunger strike. We then walked around part of the 
farm and looked at the cattle and the orchards and came-back and ate 
some more. We were served a delicious hearty desert of various kinds 
of cake with fruit and nuts. I have never to this day eaten such 
delectable food: 


From Frau Hellweg we learned much about the Rueter family which 
was all recorded by our son Fred. Of course my grandparents (Heiden- 
reich-Rueter).had immigrated to Illinois as young people with a group 
of several other German Luthern immigrants long before Frau Hellweg 
was born, but she had a clear remembrance of her parents talking many 
times about my grandparent's departure which was such a big event in 
a close-knit family in their little community. Word had been received 
of their arrival in America and some years later they had received 
the picture of Grandmother Caroline. 


_ We were able to tell Frau Hellweg about all my grandmother's 
descendants. She wanted to hear about every one of them. There 
was such strong family attachments in this old German family. It 
made me realize that we of more recent generations have lost some- 
thing. Grandmother Rueter Heidenreich was only an aunt to Frau. 
Hellweg but her concern and interest in grandmother was to me remark- 
able. She cried as we told her some of Grandmother's trials and heart- 
aches. 


When the Foreign Study League. asked Bernice and I to go back 
to Mayrhofen the next summer (1965) they told me-all the things that 
would be better. We would only have 150 students which would be 
about right for Mayrhofen, etc. JI told them to keep talking. They 
made us a good offer so we returned. Things went much better that 
summer. The League agreed to relieve us of our responsibilities at 
the end of the school term in Austria and have one of their agents 
bring the young people home so we could stay on in Europe for a month 
of travel. 


The language barrier with the Austrians was somewhat of a communi- 
cation problem, but it was even more difficult to understand what they 
really meant by what they said. "No" sometimes meant "no," some- 
times "perhaps" and sometimes "yes." They would agree to something 
then later say, "But we did not mean it. that way." We Americans are 
so direct in communication we find it difficult to understand the 
Austrian way of being artfully indirect. They like to build up to 
a decision until the last word or the last minute which makes planning 
anything in advance quite impossible. 


We needed to state on the diploma of each student the number 
of hours he attended classes. There was no place on the diploma 
for this information so we had a, rubber stamp made of "Hours 
attended » so the number of.class hours could be written in 
neatly. The day before the diplomas were to be awarded we discovered 
that our rubber stamp read "Hours offended «' It was too late to 
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have another stamp made. A few dozen of these kind of frustrations 
were enough to drive a director: to drink or something WRPEES but we 
came through unscarred and somewhat weaker and wiser. 


TRIFLES 


I hate to have a raveling on my sleeve, 
a button coming loose from off my vest 
Or have a picture cocked upon the wall 
or see a speck of dust upon a chest. 
Trifles can drive a man to drink or something 
worse, I tell my patient loving wife. 
Her wise retort: "You had better kick the 
trifles if you care a snap bout your life." 


After our students returned to the U.S.A. we leased a British 
Opal and traveléd with our son, Fred, through Germany, Switzerland 
and Italy. He had just beén released from his mission. Before 
leaving Germany we spent two delightful days with the relatives in 
Rothenuffeln. We ate great oxheart cherries, the largest we had 
ever seen, and enjoyed more fine German cooking. We sat in the 
chair my great grandfather, Karl Diedrich Rueter had made. It had 
only one arm rest on the right side. He sat in the chair to spin 
flax. With his left hand he reached up to pull down a strand of 
raw flax. With his right arm resting on the chair his fingers spun 
the wheel that twisted the yarn, The chair was beautifully crafted. 
I showed so much interest in-the way the chair was made Frau Hellweg 
offered to give it to.me. I would have carried it all the way home. 
but my sweetheart brought me back to earth. "What would we do with 
it and where would be put it?" hy 


Of course, the chair belonged in Rothenuffeln. I would feel 
bad if someone else carried it off to another country. Bernice, Fred 
and I all slept in the same bed! We had to climb up on a small lad- 
der to get into it. We then sunk so Seas into 1 rea aa feather bed 
we could not see one another! 


That morning we bade our relatives a fond’ goodbye. They loaded 
our car with all kinds of savory comestables from apple and cherry 
kuchen to real German homemade worst. Frau Hellweg gave us a beau- 
tiful table cloth she had woven with her own hands to bring home to 
our daughter, Joan. It was a sad parting for we would never see Frau 
Hellweg again in this life. We left behind us a bit of the Old World 
we had not known existed existed before coming to Germany, 


In Herford we met Brother Wolfardt and took him to Laufen in 
southern Germany near Stuttgart close to the French border. Brother 
Wolfardt was a member of the Church and a professional genealogist. 
He had been doing genealogical work for us for some time and had been 
able to locate the seat of Bernice's Gomper family line which was in 
Laufen. 


The burgermister of the village was a distant relative to Bernice 
and he introduced us to the pastor of the church who kept the ancient 
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records. The pastor took the oldest record book from the shelf. It 
was written on homemade vellum of sheepskin at a time when paper was 
very expensive and available only in large cities. On the first page 
of this old handbound book was the name of Bernice's German Gomper 
line. The first entry was 1409. Old records are much more abundant 
and available in southern Germany where there was not so much war 
devastation. Brother Wolfardt stayed on in Laufen for two or three 
weeks to work on our genealogy. The result of our German genealogi- 
cal efforts with Bernice's family and mine together yielded nearly 
4,000 family names for temple ordinances. 


We made our last stop in Germany that year (1965) an overnight 
in the ancient University of Tubengin. Our second visit to Switzer- 
land was even more impressive than the first, and our stay for two 
weeks in Rome was especially memorable. I told Bernice I had enough 
of Europe except for Rome; TD could never tire of the Eternal City. 
Just for kicks we threw a coin in the Fountain of Trevi as everyone 
does, with a wish that we might again come back to Rome--and we did 


in 1969. 


Another véry happy experience of that summer of 1965 was the 
baptism of our dear friends, Walter and Elenor Nichols of Buffalo. 
Walter had been a deacon in my church in Eggertsville. They had 
written us the good news of their expectation and it was planned 
that we would stop in Buffalo on our way home from Europe and be 
with them for their baptism. We had been choice friends from the 
time of the tragic accident of their son, Lynn. Walter had the 
character of Nathaniel, as Jesus said, a man in whom there "is no 
guile." I never knew a man more worthy to receive the restored gospel 
than Walter Nichol. They are friends for whom Bernice and I have 
great love and respect. 


Three subjects were taught in our Seminary: Old Testament, 
New Testament, and Church History. We also had a few early morning 
classes in the Book of Mormon. All our teachers wanted to teach 
Church History. It was taught to seniors who were the most mature 
of our students and the easiest to discipline. Church History was 
thought to be easier to teach than the Bible subjects and more in- 
teresting to the students. Old Testament was next in popularity 
because of its large story content. New Testament was the least 
popular because of its heavy emphasis on doctrine and its lack of 
narrative material. It was difficult to make the teaching assignments 
but by seniority right and by a revolving system I solved the prob- 
lem. 


I taught a half day of New Testament each school: day as it 
was least desirable as an assignment, and with my modest facility 
in Greek the teachers thought I was best qualified to teach in 
that area. The other half day I used to do the administrative work 
of the Seminary. We taught the concepts in the teacher's manual, 
but the illustrative material seemed at times very Sunday schoolish, 
so I used my own stories and object lessons. I found my subject 
matter broad enough to use many things out of my own experience, and 
they seemed to be of current interest to these young people. 
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Nearly every day 1 had a minute for a little nonsense which was 
usually a baited hook to catch student interest in a concept I wanted 
to put so firmly in their minds it would never be dislodged. One 
of these I used each year that won much favor from the students was 
the demonstration of my automatic spaghetti fork. The concept taught 
was that WORK CAN BE FUN. 


This was usually followed by my lesson on ATTITUDE which was 
crucial and long-remembered and was often carried home to be bounced 
back to me eo ‘parents when we had our pele pos teacher interviews. 


"Our attitude opens the been ee of our BEST opportunities 
or closes the iron door of our prison." 


On the chalkboard I wrote the word element "itude" 


“"ITUDE is a state of being." 
A1LtITUDE: is a state of being lofty like a a reerinepe 
FortiITUDE is a state of being strong. 

-MultITUDE is a state of being many. 

CertITUDE is a state of being sure or certain. 
RectITUDE is a state of being right or true. 
GratITUDE is the state of being grateful. 

AttiTUDE is a state of WHERE YOU ARE AT. 


This is not especially aes grammar but it is a Wondertunly 
true~ concept 
WHERE YOU ARE AT today determines your mental, emotional, 
. and" physical maturity. 
WHERE” ‘YOU ‘ARE AT in your ATTITUDE almost stiabllesholy determines 
~ your’ future. 


Many times after devotionals I would ask the class: “How is your 
ITUDE today? If a student complained about a situation I would some- 
times say, "Your ITUDE is not registering on the ITUDE scale today. 
This, with a smile, would usually bring him around. I would quote 
these lines and’ ask: - "What lesson does this bit of verse fit?" 


THE WEATHER » 


The weather’ man said this morning: 
"Today it will be partly cloudy or 
partly ¢lear depending on your point of view. 
Life is like that every day. 
oe In one's mind sorrow must be endured 
‘-with only a thimble full of joy; 
Or there can be a river of joy 
~ with only a pail full of pain. 
It depends on your brand of philosophy 
. Whether your life is mostly sunshine | 
or mostly rain. . 
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I wrote many stories illustrating my lessons. The following is 
a sample: 


WHAT JERRY DISCOVERED 


Jerry was a black ant who lived in a colony with a great number 
of other ants. He spent most of his time goofing off at his job, 
grumbling about his boring life and imagining himself to be greatly 
abused and misunderstood. He noticed that other creatures living 
in his neighborhood, like the lady bug and the grasshopper, lived 
a wonderful life and enjoyed themselves. He never saw them doing 
any work and they seemed prosperous enough. One day Jerry had a big 
hassle with one of his many bosses so he took off, leaving forever 
the dull world of ants behind him. 


As he traveled along there were many exciting things to hear and 
see. After a time he became tired and looked for a place to rest. 
There were some crickets nearby who invited him to share their nest. 
The crickets were friendly and the nest was warm. How wonderful it 
was to be free from the silly world of ant life. After a time these. 
crickets began to get on his nerves. They made such a dreadful noise 
and as they jumped argqund Jerry was afraid they would step on him 
and accidently crush him. He appreciated the hospitality but thought 
there must be better places to live than with crickets. 


In search for food which was not too plentiful, he came upon 
some small beetles sunning themselves. They too seemed friendly, and 
invited him to their pad. Jerry was puzzled at the very strange 
behavior of beetles. They slept a great deal of the time, then 
they would fly like crazy on their rattling wings: to some other place. 
Their food, which they shared freely, was so stinky he could not eat 
airy 


Jerry climbed up the stalk of a dahlia bush to look over the 
world to see if he could find a better place to live. The sweet 
nectar of the great dahlia blossom was tasty. He would stay there 
for a time. A honey bee came to share the feast. Jerry admired the 
glossy smooth wings of the friendly bee and thought that if he could 
find a home with the bees perhaps they could show him how he could 
get a set of those marvelous wings. The bee had little time for 
conversation but from his explanation of how bees lived and worked 
in a hive it sounded worse than living with ants. 


It was getting cold and Jerry thought he had better get along 
for the bee had told him that the whole world would soon be covered 
with white death in which no creature could move or find food. He 
shuddered and thought he had better find the ant colony which maybe 
wasn't such a bad place afterall. As he tried to find his way he came 
upon a hill of red ants. They bit him and chased him out of their 
colony. He crawled under a log to hide and to his surprise came 
upon a great system of tunnels occupied by a colony of white ants. 
Jerry was afraid of these giants, but thought if he worked hard 
helping them carry their loads they might accept him into their 
company. He tried his very best but the big white ants paid no 
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attention to him: They talked among themselves about ant matters 
but treated Jerry as though he did not exist. They never noticed 
the hard work he did. They never included him in their work plans 
or spoke to him. 


One day Jerry: thought to himself, "To be ignored.is worse than 
being trampled upon by crickets or bitten by red ants." 


So he left the colony of the great white ants. Going some distance 

he came to a very familiar place. He was sure he had been there 
-before. All the ants were, friendly and included him in their activi- 
ties.and their food was especially good. He was surprised that he 
could lift and carry loads even larger than himself. It was certainly 
the best place he had found in all-.his travels. 


Jerry discovered two very important things. He learned that 
WORK CAN BE FUN and that HOME IS THE BEST PLACE ON EARTH. 


Note: You can have a copy of this story for your Home Evening. It may 
be good for your parents, especially if they sometimes: act like crickets 
or big white ants. 


OTHER LESSON FRAGMENTS 
Intimations on Gaining Perfection 


Are you acquainted with the word "intimation"? (Class not sure). 
Webster says "intimation" is a hint. This morning we will try to 
“uncover some hints on perfection. 

Before we can, talk intelligently about anything we must have a 
clear concept of it in our minds. 

What does it mean to be perfect? We get our concept of perfec- 
tion from the Greeks: To be,flawless or without fault. This concept 
of perfection is reflected in ancient Greek art and architecture. We 
have talked about this before. 


Those of us who have had the opportunity to study ancient cultures 
know that the Hebrew idea of perfection that Jesus had in mind is 
quite different from the Greek idea of being perfect. 


In Hebrew thought Perfection is Wholeness, something complete 
and not divided or sectioned (the two apple demonstration of one 
being whole and the other divided into sections). 


When Jesus healed people he made them whole (Mt. 9:21; Mk. 5:28; 
Lk. 8:48; Mt. 14:36; Jo. 5:6; Acts 9:36). He put them together again 
(put sections of the sectioned apple back together) as they were in 
the beginning. He didn't heal their bodies and leave their minds 
and souls sick. He made them whole. 


To be whole means to be completely dedicated and not divided 
in our loyalty to Jesus Christ. It means full obedience to His 
teachings. 
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God called Job a perfect man and we do not quarrel with God's 
definitions. When we read the Book of Job in the Old Testament we 
discover that he had many of the human weaknesses we have. But he 
was dedicated to the Lord completely. He never surrendered his 
ideals though he went thrqugh much suffering. He was so completely 
dedicated he said, "Though he (God) kill me, yet will I serve him.” 
(Job"13:15) 


An excellent test of our perfection is the love we show for 
others. We gain perfection to the degree that we are able to practice 
love, not talk about it but practice it. (Examples given by students) 


Another excellent test for perfection is found.in the New Testa- 

ment an Luke 2:52. Write it down in your journals. 
iJesus increased in wisdom, and stature and in favor with God 
and man," 

In this statement ‘the four areas of human life are covered, the 
intellectual, the physical, the spiritual and the social. 

The main idea is to keep on increasing in all these areas of 
life as Jesus did. 

I want you to memorize this scripture. It will be one of the 
questions on the next ten tests I give. If you memorize it now you 
will be able to answer one question PERFECTLY. If you don't memorize 
it you will miss the question ten times. You will need to write it 
PERFECTLY without any missing parts, words or sections. 


Intimations of Repentance: 


Repentance is a military word. It was barked out by the command- 
ers in Alexander the Great's army. It meant ‘turn around' or ‘about 
face,.' 


Repentance is as. important to the spiritual life as water is to 
the physcal life. To be humble is to live in -an attitude of repent- 
ance. 


It is a human inclination for most of us to get on wrong streets 
or wrong paths. We have to turn around and come back. 


‘Our repentance should be in areas where we have discovered a 
weakness or a failure in our life that we were not spiritually sensi- 
tive enough to-recognize before.. , 

ae 


If we have to repent of the same things over and over again, we 
are a little dumb. They say "only a fool gets bitten twice by the 
same dog." If we have to keep repenting all the time for the same 
sins there is no spiritual growth or increase. If we have to keep 
repeating our repentance in the same area we are like the dog spoken 
of in the scriptures who returns to eat his own vomit. (Prov. 26:11) 


So. be aware of the pattern of your FePenCARce. It will indi- 
cate your spiritual health, 
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The Highest Joy: 


I want to make you acquainted with a new word--'makarios.' It is 


the first word in the Sermon on the Mount, the Greek word translated 
"Blessed. ' 
Matthew may have used it first. Before His ‘conversion he was 


a tax collector for the’ Roman government and no doubt was well acquaint- 


ed with both Latin and Greek. He may have gotten the word from Jesus 


who probably also knew ancient cultures and languages. 
The word makarios was not used in the common Greek spoken in 
Jesus' time but came out of ancient classical Greek which is quite 


different from the common New Testament Greek even in its grammatical 


structure: 


- The wea had a very specialized meaning. It referred to the ' joy 
of the gods.' ‘It was a joy too een for human mortals but was enjoyed 


by the gods on Mt. Olympus. 

Jesus said this ‘joy of the gods' can be experienced by all who 
live the law of Christ, which is the perfect law of love. 

Let me’ help you say the word so it will become familiar to you. 
Makarios is pronounced in two at The first is like President 
McKay's name said with a soft 'a' as in 'father'--McK&. The second 
part 'rios' is pronounced 'royce.' Not Rolls Royce but 'McKa-royce' 
written makarios. o he 

To seek after perfection is man's greatest adventure. 

To have a god-like character is man's greatest achievement. 


Exaltation ——> Makarios 

known only ———-——————> /GLo 

to the gods. “a 

Nae eis Pleasure 
Fun 


At the present time you are probably more oriented to these 
two lower levels of exuberance. AS time goes on and you grow ‘in 
favor with God' these higher levels of-exaltation will become more 
meaningful to po 


The greatest joy i mane ever known was on November ayes. 959 ; 
when ‘the Holy Ghost came down upon.me in the Chapel down there. 
(I pointed to the Canyon Rim Ward chapel through-the window of the 
Seminary classroom.) It took my breath away. It was a joy greater 
than my physical body could stand. Had it remained with me it 
would have shaken my body to esol I thank my God I have tasted 
it and can tell you about it. en 


Love: 


God's first commandment is love and his first law is obedience. 
We sometimes find it hard to love our friends and impossible to love 
our enemies. But love lays’ a compulsion on the heart. We MUST 
love our friends and also our enemies or become sick. God has made 
us that way! . 

Jesus showed us the way. He forgave his enemies. He was like 


and 
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the "flower that spreads its fragrance on the heel of the boot that 
crushed it." Anon. 


Humility: 


This is a virtue not greatly admired in our contemporary life 
but it is a virtue we MUST have if we are to have 'the joy of the 
gods.' 


Learn to eat humble pie; it's good and it's good for you. 


In medieval times the nobles took their servants on the hunt to 
help carry the baggage and the animals that were killed. The servants 
were allowed to have the internal organs such as the liver, heart, 
kidneys and: the tongue which were made into a meat pie. The nobles, 
of course, ate the steaks. They didn't know the meat of the internal 
organs were a storehouse of much greater nourishment than the more 
choice cuts. From this came the experience of "eating humble pie.' 

One of ‘the choicest dishes prepared in Great Britain is kidney 
pie. It's delicious when properly baked or served in a fine restau- 
rant. ; 

Humility is one of the choicest virtues of man which was soa per- 
fectly exhibited in the life of Jesus. 

There is a false humility that stinks. When you discount or be- 
rate yourself: people know you don't mean it, for if others said the 
same things about you, you would be angry with them. 


1 


Faith: 


The opposite of. faith is fear not doubt, 
fear of failure 
fear of making a mistake 
fear of not being accepted 
fear of what you can't see or understand 
fear of what might happen 
The list coyld be greatly lengthened. ... 
Faith is the greatest power in heaven or on earth. The Bible 
tells us that it was by faith that the worlds were framed (Heb. 11:3). 
The wisest people on earth are those who learn to utilize faith 
in their daily lives. 


FAITH ACROSTIC 


Faith is a polished gem of rarest worth 

Alive with fire from its celestial birth 

It lights those paths as yet by men untrod 
Turning their doubts and fears to trust in God 
Hold fast thy faith as to the,"iron rod." 


THE HUNTER AND THE WOODSMAN 


A hunter came one evening to a broad frozen stream. He must cross 
somehow or spend the night in the cold dark forest. He tapped the ice 


a ie 
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with the heel of his boot. It made a cracking sound in the distance 
but seemed solid enough to hold the weight of a man. For safety sake 
he would cut a light twelve foot pole to distribute his weight over 
the surface of the ice. Holding fast to the pole and crawling on 

his stomach he inched his way across the stream. After nearly an hour 
of struggle he stood on the other side and brushed the ice frost from 
his coat. | : . 

The stillness of the winter evening was broken by the approach 
of a woodsman on a long wagon drawn by a team of big bay horses. The 
woodman with a nonchalance born out of experience drove the team and 
wagon across the frozen stream as though it were not there. 

Both men believed the ice was strong enough to hold them up but 
which of the two men had the greater faith? 

One man’ faith was weak because he lacked experience. He knew 
only the theory of getting across frozen streams. The other man's 
faith was strong because it was supported by much experience. Faith 
is strongest when it is supported by personal religious experience. 


Love Is the Key to Understanding: 
THE BIBLE 


I hold a book in my hand. 
It contains the knowledge of the ages. 
I open the book and read 
~ But do not understand its message. 
A man comes to take the book from me-- 
I clutch it to my heart and become 
aware that I lowe the Book. 
Again I open the Book and read ~ 
And understand. 


ONLY ONE HANDLE 


I saw a man lifting a load. 
I ran and tried to help him 
but could find no place to put my hands. 
He turned :te'-thank me, and said: 
"There are some loads that have but one handle, 
The .load is not so heavy 
When I know you care." 


Meekness: 
WILD COLTS 


Themistocles once said, "The wildest colts 
make the best horses when they are well trained." 
In ancient, Greece the word for 'well trained' 
_was 'praos,' / 
We have translated this word in our New Testament 
as ‘the meek.' 


*Themistocles was a soldier-statesman of ancient Greece, 


5LU-450 B.C. 
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So the meek, the 'praos' shall inherit the earth, 
Jesus said. 

How invariably true: The well trained, the meek 
are the useful, happy people 

Truly the earth belongs to them. 


Later in Greek life the word 'praos' came to be 
associated with the circus 
In the training of wild animals 
especially horses 
Praos was the result of breaking the 
will of the horse 
To respond to the will of the ring 
master in the circus. 


Do we not all have in us some of the wild 
nature of the colt? 
Unless we are broken (converted) and our rebellion 
is bent to the will of the Master 
We cannot be 'proas' and useful to him, 


Christ's Redeeming Love: 


If you forget all I ever taught you other than this one thing, our 


year together would be very worthwhile both for you and for me. 


The one thing, the summum bonum of the Gospel is that Jesus Christ 


died for you. He loves you so much he would have come to this earth 
to redeem you from sin,had you been the only one here upon the earth 
that was lost. Like the Good Shepherd who went out for the one lost 
Sheep, he would have come just for you. 

He died for you that through his sacrifice you may have eternal 
life if you repent and accept him and obey his commandments. God has 
given you the Church, the scriptures, prophets, parents and teachers 
to help you accept and appreciate what Christ has done for you and 
teach you what you must do for yourself to gain eternal life. 


In counseling with students I learned that the idea of Jesus 
coming to earth had they been the only one, touched many of them. 
When religion becomes personal it becomes meaningful. Abstract ideas 
weigh lightly on the scales of our concern but when we get down into 
the meat of concrete instances, we find the real substance of truth. 
It has been there all the time. We find it because it has become 
meaningful to us. 


AY Poor Self-Image: 


Some of my moat effective teaching was done in counseling young 
people. I found the greatest single problem young people have is 
that of a poor self-image which leads to many other kinds of problems, 
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HOW DO YOU VALUE YOURSELF? 


A student waits to speak to me. 
She is concerned about her grade. 
I will tell her the whole truth: 
"Grades are not important. 
They are only a value judgment 
Of someone else about you. 
The important thing is 
How do you value yourself?" 
"But that will not get me into dottteze? 
"No, it will not get you into college 
But it may get you into heaven." 


So many students, especially the girls, seem to lack a sense of 
self-worth and seem to be bound up within themselves. They seem to 
feel a conflict between their body and their spirit. I sometimes 
said to them, 


"Beauty you have, cherish it as divine. 
Wash it in the dews of diligence, 

Not vainly, but because it is the sign 
of an inward light 

Made perfect by the spirit's excellence.'* 


Teacher: The message is that the spirit's excellence makes the outward 
beauty. 

Student: But I am not at:all beautiful. 

Teacher: You write down this poem I have just quoted. Here, I will 
give you.a copy. Read it many times and think about it. 

Student: If I hadn't looked in the mirror this morning you might 
be more convincing. I have been trying to heal up this 
stuff on my face for a long time. 

Teacher: Right now God is preparing a young man who will see the 
beauty God put in you that no one before has fully dis- 
covered.. He will think you are the most beautiful woman 
in the world. 

Student: Brother Heidenreich, you are asking me to have great faith. 

Teacher: Yes I am.. That is what we all live by. 


In later years I had many students tell me or write to me: 

"Brother Heidenreich, it happened just the way you said it would.” 

All the pages in this biography could be filled with spiritual con- 
cepts and how. they were developed, things that I taught in Seminary, 
but these few I have written briefly will give the reader some ideas 


of the tenor of my teaching. 


I have received hundreds of letters from students expressing 
appreciation for my teachings and my testimony of the truthfulness 


* John Drinkwater, 1882-1937, British poet and playwright 
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of the Gospel. At the insistence of my sweetheart, two of these 
letters and several extracts from others are included in the appen- 
dix. She made the selection. I had not thought it appropriate, 
but she contends, "This too, is a part of your life." 


The summer we returned from Europe in 1965, we stopped in New 
Jersey to visit Bernice's brothers and sister. We had our car 
stored at the home of Lou and Gerry Tomer. While we were there 
Fred talked his cousin, Tom Tomer, into coming to Utah with us and 
attending the Brigham Young University. 


We became very fond of Tom. In'the ten years he has been in 
Utah he has become a third son to us. That fall when he and Fred 
went to the "Y" I gave Tom some good counsel: 


"Work hard on your studies’ and take it easy’on the social life. 
You don't have to be a Mormon. Many young people of other faiths 
have gone to the "Y" to enjoy the high moral standards and the whole- 
some atmosphere they found there and they never joined the Mormon 
church. If you do get interested in the Church come to it slowly; 
take plenty of time to make your decision. No one is going to push 
you. That is something you will not have to be in any hurry about." 


I didn't want Tom or his folks to think I had overly influenced 
him. As it turned out, it took him about as long as it did Fred to 
make up his mind about the Church. It had. been about a month and. 
Tom phoned one evening to let us know that the date had been set for 
his baptism. Of course we were pleased but I was concerned that Tom 
know what he was doing and the seriousness od the step he was taking. 
After we had a short talk I knew he was solid as a rock in his faith. 


It was one of the greatest experiences of our life to have an- 
Other family member in the Church with us. On October 30, 1965, A 
was given the honor of baptizing Tom. This step was not fully ap- 
proved, or I should say understood, by his parents, but much to 
their credit they continued to support Tom through college and during 
the three years he served a mission for the Church in Samoa. We love 
and respect Tom's parents for their continued support of their son. 

I am sure that through Tom they will be blessed with a great poster- 
ity that will bring honor to their name and give them a family in 
whom they will have much joy. 


Not long after Tom finished college he met Valerie Smith of 
Salt Lake. From the first it was a good match. They did some of 
their courting on our living room couch. ‘Of course it was all 
according to Church standards to which they were both dedicated. 
We loved to have them come. In October of 1973 we made a trip from 
Arizona to Utah to be with Tom and Val the day they were married in 
the Salt Lake Temple (October 12, 1973). 


Tom is an attentive, loving young husband and father, and Val 
is a queen. On November 29, 1974, God blessed them with their first 
little son, David. Val‘holds a master's degree in education and 
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Speech therapy and Tom is getting a good start in the magic world 
of computers. 


Shortly after Easter of 1966, I had a religious experience of 
great importance in my life. It occurred very early one morning when 
I was at prayer. Without going into any of the details it will be 
sufficient to say the Lord revealed to me the golden sentence of 
my testimony to the Book of Mormon. They were the exact words I had 
spoken in a dream to a man on a couch back in Buffalo seven years 
previous. ty 


In my excitement I awakened Bernice and told her the sentence. 
It was Saturday so we went to BYU and told Fred. I was floating in 
ecstasy all day Sunday. On Monday I told the sentence to a close 
teacher friend. On Monday evening I went to a district teacher's 
meeting and told another close friend. That same evening a paraly- 
sis’ began to come over my face which effected my speech. I felt as 
though I had lost something very precious and became aware of the 
fact that I had talked too much about something very sacred. That 
night I cried to the Lord for forgiveness and mercy. He came with 
wonderful peace and told me never to speak the words of that sent- 
ence unless I was directed by the Spirit to do so. It was a solemn 
warning I would never forget, Only on a very few occasions has the 
Spirit prompted me to speak the sentence. This manifestation brought 
strength to my testimony and great peace to my soul. 


In the summer of 1966, another great blessing came to me. I was 
called to serve as.a guide on Temple Square an hour a week on Satur- 
days. Over a period of six -years this gave me an opportunity to tell 
the story of the Church to many thousands of tourists. During. these 
years I had many unique expériences that enriched my life and I hope 
enriched ‘the lives of others. 


The year of 1966 was a capital year. Our little granddaughter, 
Cheri Williamson was spending the summer with us. One evening she 
received a phone call from her parents. She began to jump.up and 
down and cry for. joy. She was so excited she couldn't talk so I 
took the phone to see what all the excitement was about. 


Bob asked me, "Are you coming out for our baptism on August 15th?" 


I caught my breath and said, "I am not sure I heard what you 
said. Will you please repeat it?" Ae PS 


Sure enough I had heard correctly, and we didn't even know they 
were taking the lessons. I assured him that: he could be sure we would 
be there for that great event! 


We arrived in Indiana to find Joan in tears and the young mission- 
aries: there with her. Bob had promised to meet the missionaries for 
their baptismal interview at eleven o'clock that morning, and he was 
still at the plant. .-They were having labor trouble and Joan said Bob 
was very upset. She was. sure he wasn't going through with the baptism. 
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It was one o'clock and the missionaries were still waiting. I tried 
to comfort Joan and assure her it would work out and impressed her 
with the importance of showing faith. 


Suddenly Bob drove into the driveway. I went out to greet him. 
He asked if the missionaries were still there. I assured him they 
were. While he put some building material in the garage I went in 
and told the missionaries he was ready for the interview. 


I wanted the missionaries to baptize the Williamson family 
with whom they had worked so faithfully, but they and the family in- 
sisted I should have that honor. So they were all baptized that 
evening in the baptistry of the ward chapel, except John Bradley. 
He came and stood by his grandfather and also wanted to be baptized. 
He was only four and a half, so grandfather explained that on Sunday 
we were going to have a special meeting for him and that grandpa 
and the bishop would put their hands on his head and give him a bless- 
ing, then he would also be a member of the Church and when he was 
eight years old his Daddy would baptize him. This assurance seemed 
to satisfy him. So as promised on the following Sunday, August 28th, 
I gave Brad a grandfather's blessing. Those in the congregation who 
saw him that moring when he came down from the stand said his face 
glowed like the face of an angel. The conversion of the Williamson 
family was the most important event in our lives in the sixteen years 
we have been in the Church. It has brought both them, and us, great 
blessings. 


Early in the summer of 1967, before leaving Salt Lake for a study 
tour, Walter and Elenor Nichols visited us in Canyon Rim. We had 
the great joy of going through the temple with them and seeing them 
receive their endowments. Lynn came from Las Vegas where he was in 
school to be sealed to his parents. At that time our friendship with 
Walter and Elenor deepened. 


Under quite different circumstances (different from the pre- 
vious year), Bernice and I returned to Europe with the Foreign Study 
League during the summer of 1967. We went as counselors to a small 
group of Salt Lake young people. I didn't have the responsibility 
of being the director which made our study tour a much more enjoyable 
experience. In our study of the French language and French culture 
we spent half our time in France and half in Switzerland. 


During our stay in France we used the buildings and facilities 
of a small French academy for boys in Meaux, France, during the time 
the boys were in summer recess. Meaux is on the Marne River about 
30 miles east of Paris. We bused to many places of interest includ- 
ing several trips to Paris where we spent considerable time in the 
Louvre which is one of the world's great art museums. 


Gustav Eiffel caught the real mood of Paris in his famous tower 
that dominates the city. Although it was built in a past century, the 
Eiffel Tower seems much more contemporary than those massive, cubic 
temples of commerce so characteristic of our modern cities. The Tower 
is a giant monument of iron framework with a lacy, lithe appearance. 
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It rests on a 330 foot stone base piercing the sky above 600 feet. 
It is so much larger than I imagined it to be. 


In Greek legend, Paris was a Trojan prince, lithe and handsome, 
who became the lover of Helen of Troy, the most beautiful woman in 
the world. So Paris is a city for lovers. Although it has more than 
its share of antiquities, it retains a spirit of perpetual youth. 

Its streets, bordered with trees, its parks, its promenades, and the 
River Seine, give it the mood of eternal spring. It is a city true 
to its name. Those who dream of returning to their youth always want 
to return to Paris. 


The romantic Seine winds leisurely through the center of the 
city and from the Eiffel Tower we counted eighteen of more than thirty 
bridges that cross the river in the Paris basin. Each of these 
bridges is a work of art and has its own character, A boat ride 
on the Seine to see these bridges at close range is a must for all 
who go to Paris. 


Other places of interest were Sainte-Chapelle, the most beautiful 
Gothic church in the world, built by St. Louis King of France in 126; 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame, built in 1163-1240 with its magnificent 
rose windows; the Sorbonne (University of Paris) founded in 1256, 
which is probably the oldest university in Europe. 


Our favorite place in Paris was the first mentioned, the Louvre. 
I am sure there are few places on earth where so many great and 
beautiful things can be seen in one place. We especially enjoyed the 
Greek sculpturing with Venus de Milo and Athena, goddess of victory 
(305 BC) being the center pieces of the magnificent collection. Among 
all. the paintings we too were captured by the Mona Lisa as she had 
influenced Leonardo himself and millions of others since his time. 
The secret mystery of her serenity and the bare suggestion of a smile 
on her lovely face reveal a depth of mature, feminine beauty unrivaled 
by any master in any art form. Greater than the picture itself is the 
man who could capture and put on canvas such an illustive reality. 


Another fascinating art object in the Louvre is the sword of 
Charlemagne (742-814). Charlemagne was the first conqueror and 
emperor over a vast area of Europe now occupded by Germany, France, 
Spain and Italy. He compelled the population to become Christian 
and laid the foundations of feudalism which was a great step upward 
out of barbarism in the freedom of man. 


Our experience in Leysin, Switzerland was delightful. The small 
village was high in the Alps about a two hour ride on a cog railroad 
train above the beautiful city of Lousanne. The village had once been 
a large health center where there were several large sanitariums for 
tuberculosis patients. Since this dread disease has almost been 
wiped out by modern medical science, ‘these facilities were being used 
to house summer schools of several European universities. Our accom- 
modations were quite luxurious with a grand view of the Rhone Valley 
and the great 14,000 foot Dent Blanche Peaks. I remember being cold 
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most of the time we were there and it was August. 


We took an interesting trip to Zermatt to see the Matterhorn. 
At another time the kids had a chance to go skiing on a glacier. 
We visited several Swiss cities. One of our popular experiences 
was a visit to a chocolate candy factory. We were permitted to take 
home all the chocolate SPnOy | we could canry ‘in. our stomachs but none 
in our hands. 


Space permits the recording of only these few OPC ae Uae ae eva | 
very delightful, but monetarily unprofitable summer. 


In 1968, after a good school year, Bernice and I attended another 
summer session at BYU. I recall a very happy experience of that sum- 
mer. On June 27th we had the joy of going to the Manti Temple with 
Lynn Nichols and Sherry McCullough to receive their endowments and 
be sealed in marriage. I stood with Lynn and Bernice with Sherry as 
substitute parents since Walter and Elenor could not come to Utah: 
at that time and Sherry's mother was in Ohio and she also was not able 
to be here. That day two very happy kids drove from Manti to Calif- 
ornia. . 


When Bernice and I returned from summer school we both vowed to 
each other we were finished going to school,: At our age if we hadn't 
gotten through school there was little hope we ever would. It had 
been a long pull getting our degrees and certifications, getting more 
credit hours and taking more refresher courses. We needed what might 
be called an academic rest. 


About this time we had our peak enrollment at the Seminary, 1,898 
students. Some of the teachers thought we should go out and get two 
more students. I felt we should have a better reason for recruiting 
students than to set a record when we already had more work than we 
could do and more students than we could teach in our building. The 
seven stakes in our Seminary district started a drive to build a new 
annex to our Seminary building. 


During this time Sister Marj Keddington came to us as secretary 
of the Seminary. She was a terrific secretary and even a better 
teacher: If a teacher became suddenly ill I would send Marj into a 
class and she could teach any lesson in the Old or New Testament with 
very little preparation and make it interesting to the: young people. 
She hadn't been to college or had any special training as a profes- 
sional teacher, but she had the gift and the glow of a real teacher. 
The kids would say, "When are we going to have Sister Keddington 
again?” vy: 


We also had another substitute teacher we could call on who lived 
near the Seminary. Sister Hermine Horman was‘as good’ as Sister 
Keddington. I recall telling the men teachers that if the kids had 
a choice between us and these two women we would be out of a job. 
Another woman who was a regular teacher at Skyline, Sister Phyllis 
Roundy, was also an excellent teacher who had both the training and 
the glow. She was one of the ablest people I worked with at Skyline. 


a 
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Again in the summer of 1969, Bernice and I returned to Europe 
with twenty-one young people from Skyline Seminary. It was our 
best European travel experience. We were in a study group with 
the Foreign Study League in a school for Art History. We lived for 
a brief time in England, France, Germany, and Italy. The area of 
Our concentrated study was Italy. We especially enjoyed the week 
we spent in Rome and another week in Florence, which is the art 
capital of the world, and the short time we spent in Venice. 


In both Rome and Florence we lived in convents that were very 
comfortable and clean. , The sisters were very friendly and most of 
them spoke good English. While in Rome over a Sunday we had permis- 
sion from our Church authorities to hold our sacrament meeting. The 
Sister Superior gave us a large lounge: for our meeting room. Some 
of them peeped in to see what we were doing. They spoke to me after- 
ward and were amazed to see the. whole: sacrament meeting conducted by 
the young people who gave the talks and prayers, and consecrated and 
served the Sacrament. I told them it was done this way by the youth 
in our Churches: every Sunday. The nuns couldn't believe anything like 
this was possible even after. they had witnessed it with their own 
eyes. The nuns told us that in Italy very few young people attend 
church or have any interest in religion. 


The capstone of this beautiful summer experience was the week 
we spent in a Bavarian Castle in Germany. While we were there 
Bernice and I bought a fine music box to celebrate the tenth anni- 
versary of our baptism on August 17th. The kids gave us a party that 
evening. Another unforgettable experience of our travel tour was 
seeing on French TV the American astronauts step off Apollo II and 
walk on the. moon. . Our tired youngsters had to get up in the middle 
of the night to.see it but they thought it was worth waking up to see. 


If there was space and time I would like to tell of the great, 
inspiring work of art such as Michelangelo's David in Florence and 
his Moses in Rome, and all the treasures of architecture, sculptur- 
ing and painting. We drank to our soul's content and brought home with 
us many treasured memories: that will.enrich us forever. 


On our return trip I was quite ill and anxious to get home. We 
boarded a brand new.plane in Stuttgart. It had that wonderful fra- 
grance of the interior of a new car. We:flew over the Land of Wind- 
mills to take on a full load of fuel in Amsterdam for our non-stop 
flight to Salt Lake City:. We had only been in the air a few minutes 
when it was announced that because of storms over the Atlantic we 
would fly across the North Sea and across Greenland. 


I noticed it was beginning to get light in the West. - Something 
unbelievable happened! I saw the sun rise out of, the West and begin 
to climb upward until it was full daylight again. The ship's officer 
came through the plane toward the.rear. I asked:him, "What in the 
world is happening? The sun came up out of the West." 


He replied, "Yes, I have been flying the Atlantic for fourteen 
years and I have never’ séen’ this happen before. Only on one or two 
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days in the year and at certain longitude and latitude is the 
phenomenon possible." 


He had a name for it, which I can't remember. I tried to awaken 
the kids to see it but they were too dead tired to care. After an 
hour or so the sun again sunk in the West to give us a restful 
night but the light lasted long enough for us to see great mountains 
of ice break off the shores of Greenland and dump hundreds of ice- 
bergs into the sea. 


After reaching home I spent an exploratory time in the hospital 
after which I had an artery transplant of a dacron tube to replace 
one of my arteries into my kidneys. Jt was a very serious operation 
with something like a three to one chance in my favor. The day of 
the operation nearly 1,800 kids at Skyline Seminary fasted and prayed 
for me. I felt that with that many people caring so much I would 
have to recover, and I did. j 


Early in the year of 1970, our family began to spread out. 
Fréd went back to Rutgers University and Paul and Barbara moved 
from Mesa to California. After teaching in Clearfield Seminary two 
years and at Highland Seminary in Salt Lake a half year, he had not 
found the fulfillment in Seminary work I had found, and he was rest- 
less. He decided he would go back to Rutgers and study library science 
with specialties in medicine and computers, so in January he went 
back to New Jersey. 


Paul left Motorola and became involved in an Electronics school 
that hadn't worked out for him, so he took a job with Micro Systems 
International in California where he would have a chance to work in 
the field of his specialty. In February he moved to Sunnyvale, Cal- 
ifornia, with his family. 


On July 24th (Founder's Day in Mormon country), Fred and Bonnie 
were married in. the Mesa Temple. We had never met the Andersen 
family except by telephone several times. When Bernice and I came 
to the wedding we stayed with Bonnie's parents, Darl and Erma Andersen. 
They and their family were the most uniquely spiritual family we had 
ever met. This first impression has not only remained but has been 
strengthened through the years we have been associated with them. If 
I had a chance to start my family again I would want it to be like 
the Darl Andersen family. Both Darl and Erma are an inspiration to 
us and are an exception to the rule that "new friends are silver and 
old friends are gold." Even though we have known them for only a 
few short years no friends on earth could be more golden than are they. 


After they were married, Bonnie taught the school year of 1970-71 
in New Jersey to help Fred finish college. He was graduated from 
Rutgers with the master's degree in Library Science on June 4th, 1971. 
They returned to Arizona where Fred had accepted a position with the 
University of Arizona Medical School as Me@#iime Research Analyst. 
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I had formed a close friendship with one of our fine teachers 
at the Seminary, Brother Morris Slack. Morris was an interesting 
man. He had so much to share. We had many long talks. He had family 
problems and I had a listening ear. In any assignment I gave to 
the teachers for reports or check lists or anything, Morris was 
always the first to respond. He never left me with any question as 
to his loyalty and support in Seminary matters. We were closing the 
1969-70 school year. It was the second day of June and Morris was 
all checked out. -We only had one more day to meet our students. He 
was very anxious to’ be on his way to Oregon to bring his wife home 
from a visit with her sister. I told Morris to take off and be on his 
way--I would meet his classes that last day. 


Two days later, about six o'clock in the ‘evening, I got a phone 
call from Sister Slack in Oregon informing me of Morris' drowning.- 
It was hard to understand how such a thing could happen. Morris was 
a good athlete and a great out-door man, It was a big shock to all 
of us. Morris had gotten into our hearts. I wrote a few lines which 
I thought expressed all of our feelings at Skyline about Morris. 
They were read at his funeral and at the dedication of the Slack 
Memorial ae in our new building at the Seminary on November oh, 


1971. 
A TRIBUTE TO MORRIS SLACK 


Morris came among us and we did not fully know his greatness. 

He sat at table with us but we did not realize how brief would be his 
stay. 

He taught with us and we saw but the shadow of his humility. 

He worked with us and we did not notice that he carried the 
heavier load. 

He counseled with us and we did not see that his REeEe were 
longer than ours. , 

He played with us and we saw but a small part of his gallantry. 

He laughed with us but we did not feel the full warmth of his spirit. 

He loved with us but we did not sense the intensity of his kindness 

He shared with us and we failed to see how little he took and .~how 
much he gave. 

Now that he is not here, suddenly and painfully (as only the heart 
can feel pain) we aré keenly aware of how much we have lost and 
how much he has gained. 

Morris has been called to a new assignment where his rich talents 
for teaching, loving and sharing will find a greater fulfillment 
in his continuing service to ‘the Master. 


While I was doing Fred and Bonnie's wedding pictures I had dif- 
ficulty focusing the enlarger. I went to have my glasses changed 
and found I had ripe cataracts dead center in both eyes. The doctor 
said it was very unusual to have them come on so quickly and center 
in both eyes. I told the doctor I never did anything unless I did 
it right: By Thanksgiving I had difficulty seeing anything clearly. 
The surgery in both eyes was only three weeks apart followed by laser 
beam surgery twice which left me with less than thirty percent vision 
in my right eye and quite unnerved by the experience. 
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In the fall of 1971 our new Seminary annex was completed. This 
new facility greatly helped our program. Our pride and joy’was the 
new Morris Slack Memorial Library which we were told was the finest 
Seminary library in the Church. It was a fitting tribute to a good 
teacher and a great man. 


The crowning blessing of 1971, was the birth of our fourth grand- 
daughter, Maren Christine Heidenreich, on December 30th. She is a 
wee, blonde child, with a cat like grace. Now almost four, she has 
a well developed personality. She is very articulate and frequently 
comes up with epigrams of adult wisdom. Maren is a sensitive child 
and sometimes feels offended when arbitrary instructions are given. 
She expects everything to be explained to her. Her art work shows 
a well developed coordination of hand'and mind, a sense of order and 
balance, and a fantastic imagination. 


In the early spring of 1972, I was called to the High Council 
of the Holladay Stake. President Jay Campbell told me I had been 
called to the Council mainly because no one in the stake could keep 
the High Council in closer touch with the youth than 1. He wanted - 
me to keep him informed on what the young people of the stake were 
thinking, and what their main problems were and how the High Council 
could help. This was to be my first responsibility he emphasized; any 
other stake assignments were to be secondary. In the short time I 
was on the Council I was able to help in this area and 1 also served 
in other capacities. 


That spring we entertained and housed for two nights the A Capella 
Choir of Central College who gave us. an unusually fine performance. 
People talked about the concert for weeks after. As an alumnus of 
Central College I had the opportunity to make all these arrangements. 

I also guided the choir ona special tour of Temple Square and the 
Brigham Young University campus. 


Another honor given to me was to represent President Kenneth 
J: Weller of Central College, at the Inauguration ceremonies of Dallin 
Harris Oaks as the new president of Brigham Young University in 
November, 1971. 


The summer of 1972, we made a trip to Indiana and to Mis souri 
to visit our family and returned through Arizona to visit a few days 
with our family in that part of: the world. Paul and Barbara had just 
moved back to the Phoenix area from California. Paul had accepted a 
new job back with Motorola with a fine promotion. They built a new 
home in Scottsdale. 


It was hot in Arizona and I was anxious to get home and complete 
my preparation for the Seminary Pre-school. Convention. JI.was on the 
program as one of three lecturers, two of whom were BYU professors. 
My assignment was the "Gospel of John". I made extensive preparation, 
combed through the fourth gospel word by word, idea by idea, both 
in English and Greek, and came up with something I felt was insight- 
ful and fresh. I had to give this one-hour lecture three times to 
three different groups that day. The conference was so large we had 
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to divide it into three groups. I can't remember ever spending so 
much physical and nervous energy before in my life. I knew I had 

done well without anyone telling me. It was like the experience of 
hitting a ball solidly and making an easy home run. Many of my col- 
leagues have encouraged me to write a commentary to the Gospel of John. 
I may undertake it someday. 


On Labor Day, 1972, at. about seven o'clock in the morning, I was 
stricken with intermittent.seizures of chest pain. The last most ) 
severe attack came after I was in bed at the hospital. There was a 
crushing pain from which there seemed no escape. During an uncon- 
scious period through which I passed, I was given to see the contrast 
between the world in which we live and our Eternal Home. It was one 
of my greatest spiritual experiences. My recovery was very slow. 
After Christmas I tried to return to work, but after my first class 
I knew I could not continue. The tension or drive I needed to put 
over a lesson was gone. It was beyond my physical capacity. 


That winter after my first heart attack was a cold long winter. 
I had much time to indulge my literary inclinations. I wrote some 
verse and a number of little stories and many letters to family and 
friends. This helped me to pass the time pleasantly. A series of 
continued little stories written for my students was put in a soft 
binder under the title "The Adventures of Mr, D.D. White Among the 
Brown Mice." This story book won much favor at Seminary. We printed 
a number of copies but it was always in short supply. Mr. D. D. White 
was an imaginary white mouse who had some remarkable experiences. 
Groups of students who came to visit me were sure we: had this mouse 
somewhere in the house. He HAD to be real. I told them that because 
of the more favorable temperature we kept him in the basement in his 
own private quarters, I didn't have the heart to tell them D.D. White 
wasn't real. Of course, they knew he wasn't real, but neither the 
students or I wanted to admit it was fiction. 


I later showed the manuscript to a publisher. He was quite en- 
thusiastic about it and made some good suggestions for putting it into 
form for publication. He was sure it would appeal to the general read- 
ing public and would not need to be limited to young people. We all 
have an obsession to be young even if we are not. 


That winter on some of my long walks on pleasant afternoons I 
communed with nature. 


THE FROLIC OF THE LEAVES 


One day in, late September 

I listened to the leaves falling from a tree. 

I listened carefully for some faint sound, 
perhaps a whisper of sadness. 

Instead I saw them dance’ and sing and scamper 
away with the wind. 

I listened to their song as they ran and cartwheeled 
across the lawn like little circus clowns: 

"O how nice it is to be free, to be free 

To run and play until we are tired and then 
fall asleep in the arms of our Mother. 
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THE NIGHT WILL BE LONG 


The shadow of a birch tree falls across the snow in gray, 
lacy patterns. 

A winter sunset is streaked with tints of red, gold and 
powder blue. 

The mountains stand cold white and stark against the sky. 

The world is beautifully dressed in white, but there is 
a mood of sadness about a winter evening 
for the night will be long and dark. 

Many of the creatures of the field and forest will be 
hungry and ‘cold. 

Some will cry out with fear and pain; ‘put. their ery 
will be lost in the night. 

Some will kill because of their hunger, and there 
will be blood upon the snow. 

I am warm, well fed and sheltered, but I am sad 
for all who suffer in winter. 


AM I BETTER THAN THEY? 


The cold is as bitter as the dried berries on 
the ash tree . 

The little birds wait for the woman to throw the 
sweet crumbs upon the snow. 

The shrews and field mice burrow beneath the 
deep drifts against the hedge row. 

In the great white world the wild creatures 
search for food endlessly, 

I sit down in comfort to a warm lunch for which 
I have not struggled. . 

Am I better than they? 


A student brings me a gift: 
ROBERTA 'S' VASE 


A bit of sky on a crystal stand, 
so delicately placed, 

Stirs a childhood memory: 

Shaped like a small blue globe on a 
night lamp 

For the little boy being nursed for some 
childhood illness, 

The mood is that of being safe, warm and secure. 


In the vase is a tiny bouquet of soft little emerald plumes 
Posed gracefully on their stems. 

What is the mystery of this miniature bit of perfection? 

In a muted whisper the vase and the plumes reply: 
"The peacock taught us how-to use the blue and the green.” 
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I felt one of my best things was "The Runaway Slave." The Bible 
tells us that Onisimus was a slave who had escaped to Rome. Paul 
converted him to Christianity. He served Paul when the Apostle was 
in prison for a time until Paul sent him back to his master in Colessae 
who was also a Christian that Paul had converted. Onesimus in Greek 
means "useful." (See the Book of Philemon in the New Testament). 


THE RUNAWAY SLAVE 


Oh, Onesimus, you are forever linked to me in. brotherhood. 
Some distant day I'll seek you out that we may. 
lock hearts and hands. 
No gladiator ever fought more bravely or 
conquered more surely than you. 
No man ever outreached your courage or humility. 


One day you walked in Rome; I say.walked? No, 
slumped like a craven slave. 
Almost to a crawl you moved along the foul 
backstreets of that ancient city, 
Imagining yourself to be free, yet you were ever hiding. 
A fear you could not shake was bound upon your back 
like a stinking corpse. 


One never-to-be-forgotten day BY OH met a man 
who truly walked 
And the tread of his step shook the earth 
You did not know that mortal men came in such sizes. 
You followed him eagerly and he taught you 
a greater servitude. . 
He broke the iron bands of your burden and 
freed you from the dead flesh. 
With cords of love he bound you to a Master 
even greater than he. 


With a parchment letter in your hand you 
returned to Colossae, land of dread memory 

To meet again the master you had feared. and 
hated in the old days. 

"From Paul to Philemon," the salutation read, 
"Receive Onesimus your brother 

Bound to you now by a stronger tie, in the 
bonds of Christian love. 

In the old days he was not always ‘useful' but 
now he will make good his name." 


The story ends. With what charity or vengeance 
Philemon received you the story does not tell, 

But this we know: You were willing to risk being 
a slave again that you might be forever free: 


I was told by my students each year that the lesson on Philemon 
and Onesimus was one of my best. I put some of that lesson in the 
above lines. 
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Another assignment I greatly enjoyed the last years we were 
in Salt Lake was teaching Greek Culture to the Apolla Club. They 
wanted me to teach Josephus. I told them it was a fifteen year 
course that some of us may never finish. It happened that way; 
only it was the teacher who didn't finish. He moved away. They 
were a wonderfully stimulating group of senior adults, and very 
spiritually perceptive. 


In February, 1972, my doctor, Ernest Wilkinson Jr., told me I 
should move to California and get down to sea level. I wasn't 
getting enough oxygen saturation in my blood at.5,000 feet (approxi- 
mate altitude of Salt Lake). I told him I didn't want to live in 
California but I might move to Arizona. He said that would be better 
than Salt Lake, 


Within a week I was in Arizona with my children, looking for 
anew home. Grant and Marian Hansell, Barbara's parents, had built 
their retirement home in Dreamland Villa.: I wanted to look into 
several retirement communities but Grant said I was wasting my 
time. I would find nothing within my price range, with the quality 
of home we wanted, except in Dreamland Villa. 


"Why is this true?" I asked Grant. 


"Because," he said, "these homes are built by two honest Mormons." 
(Jay and Ross Farnsworth have built more than 3 O00 homes in this 
area). 


I didn't look elsewhere. I took Grant at his word for I knew 
he understood construction. I selected a home partially finished 
with a north exposure on El Paso Street: 


I phoned Bernice and told her about the house. Her reply was 
to the point. "You'd better buy it." 


I told her I had already done so, to send down $5,000 to bind 
the deal. It would be finished in four months including ap ine 
down carpet and hanging the drapes. 


After Bernice finished her. fourteen years at Canyon Rim School 
and received the many honors given her, and we attended all our fare- 
well dinners and concluded the final business of the sale of our 
Carriage Lane property, we were on our way to Arizona. We were about 
to begin a new life in the Valley of the Sun. 
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NEW CONVERTS -- John F. Heidenreich 
Bernice T. Heidenreich 


First Home in Salt Lake City, Utah 
2959 South 3435 East 
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AN ACORN BECAME AN OAK 


CHAPTER VII 


IN THE VALLEY OF THE SUN 


We came to our new home in Mesa, Arizona, June 4, 1973. Bernice 
walked into a new house she had never seen before. Everything was 
finished--carpet, drapery, tile, colors, fixtures, had all been 
chosen from samples sent to us in Salt Lake. Everything was ready 
for us to move in. Barbara and Paul came in with us for our first 
inspection. It was beautiful! I can never forget the light on 
Bernice's face. It was her dream house. We had never expected to 
afford such a nice home. We felt like dropping to our knees to thank 
God for making this possible. The next day the van arrived with all 
our belongings. Things fit in well just as we had planned. 


The first summer in Arizona the heat was cruel, but a good air 
conditioner kept us fairly comfortable. Through the Church we were 
soon rich with friends, a great many of whom were retirees like our- 
selves. In our retirement community (Dreamland Villa) there were 
2,000 homes and approximately 4,000 inhabitants. The property owners 
have a club or organization that owns and maintains two large recre- 
ational centers and a golf course. In these centers there are faci- 
lities for swimming, square dancing, concerts, crafts of every kind, 
a fine little library, billiards, shuffle board courts and facilities 
for most every kind of activity. 


It was amazing to see the energy and enthusiasm of so many happy 
people past thirty-nine and a few more dozen years engaged in so much 
activity. 


President Lincoln once said, "Most people are about as happy as 
they make up their mind to be." I am sure the same things can be 
said, to a large extent, about our health, especially our mental health. 
"Most people's health is about as good as they have made up their minds 
it is going to be." 


Each summer the heat seems more tolerable. Many Arizonians say 
they like the summer heat. I am sure I will never be able to say 
that, but with ten months of almost ideal weather, who can complain 
about two months of some discomfort. With proper clothing, good nu- 
trition (eating lightly), an adequate intake of good drinking water, 
early morning exercise of walking, cycling or swimming, can keep the 
senior citizen in the pink. 


I had been: told that living in a retirement community was like 
living in a morgue. As I had expected, this is not true. In fact, it 
is quite the opposite. It can be very therapeutic. We laugh together 
about our failing strength. We have a special interest in people who 
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have the same aches and pains. We are often stimulated by those of 
our age who are more venturesome than we. We think what others can 
do, we also can do unless, of course there are physical impairments. 
We are all in the same boat. The occasional torn sail has to be 
mended, the leaks here and. there have to be calked up and water 
bailed out. Our boat reaches its destination just the same; if it 
comes to port a little later than the others it doesn't matter. The 
prize is not always to the swift but to those who endure. 


At Church our bishop is warm of spirit, kind of heart, and 
totally dedicated. Most of the leadership in our Mesa 12th Ward is 
in the hands of our younger people, as it should be. At Church there 
are three classes of retirees, the ill, the retired and the tired. 
The ill have usually carried their load for many years. They should 
have our assistance and a well-deserved rest. It is their right 
and our ward responds lovingly and.generously to the ill. 


There are the retired. They are in most cases about as active 
and productive as they were before retirement. They now have more 
time to give. 


Finally, there are the tired. They usually enjoy talking in 
meetings. Talk is cheap and easy, doing is costly and difficult. 
They could say they know the gospel is true without the shadow of 
a doubt but none of the tired can honestly say they live the gospel 
without the shadow of a doubt. There is a great, great discrepancy 
between knowing and doing. 


I have often felt myself to be among the tired. I am amazed 
but not surprised at Satan's power to make us think we are sick long 
before we really get sick and his power to keep us sick long after 
we should be well. 


The great cliche of those who advise the elderly is "take it 
easy." I am convinced that many more elderly people die both 
physically and spiritually by "taking it easy" than by taking it hard. 


For many years I have worked closely with young people. It is 
not necessarily. the best time of one's life. Youth is frought with 
much uncertainty, frustration, impatient waiting, searching, anxiety, 
turbulence and other fearsome prospects. Our culture puts a large 
premium on youth as some ancient cultures did upon old age.: Both 
of these emphases are distortions of the truth. There is no magic 
age at which time ore reaches the best years or the best time of one's 
life. In our culture we may become mature, seasoned, attain the 
status of seniority or become a veteran but we must NEVER become 
elderly. To become old is anathema to the modern mind which has be- 
come conditioned, saturated and obsessed by sex. Almost every com- 
modity on earth is drummed up by the advertising media as giving the 
purchaser more sex appeal. This is absurd. If the satisfaction of 
our bodily appetites which must be stimulated in every possible way 
is the most important objective of life, we must cry out with the 
Apostle Paul: "O wretched man that I am! who ‘can delivdr me from 
the body of this death." (Romans 7:24) 
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If we have lived well as we advance in years, we find compen- 
sation, rewards and special joys at’ the summit of each added year. 
I have heard hundreds. of people who served missions for the Church 
say, "They were the best two years of my life.” Such an admission 
reveals a symptom of slow death. If any past time in our spiritual 
life was better than the present, and the possible future, we are in 
a state of spiritual regression. I believe the best two years of 
my life are those I have not yet lived. 


I wanted a vegetable garden to add to my other interests and 
hobbies. We had reserved. about a thousand square feet of garden 
space in a four foot strip around the sides of our backyard enclosed 
by ornamental red. brick. Our yard has somé citrus trees and flower- 
ing shrubs plus: the thousand square feet of garden space watered 
regularly by an automatic irrigation system. 


A short ‘distance into the desert I. discovered an old abandoned 
stable with hundreds of bushels of pulverized horse manure free for 
the taking. Many mornings before dawn .came with the heat of the sun, 
I hauled dozens. and. dozens of bags of this fertilizer which I spaded 
into my garden.: My effort was rewarded with much garden produce which 
lasted up to. Christmas. 


We have two growing seasons in Arizona. Winter gardens are 
planted in August. and harvested in November and December, and spring 
gardens are planted in February and harvested in May and June before 
the arrival of the summer heat. 


A very important event occurred .in our family August 13, 1973. 
Pamela Williamson and Frank Coers were married in The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, a beautiful church in a grove 
of oak trees .on East 39th Street. She was our first grandchild to 
be married. We wanted very much to go to her wedding but there had 
been so much expense. connected with our move.we felt unable to go at 
that time. . Some.of. our business affairs were pending and we weren't 
sure how we were coming out.financially. All the Williamsons were 
visiting us in November. We would have to wait three months to see 
the newlyweds. - There was something very special about Pam. We loved 
her dearly. She and Cheri, our first two grandchildren, were near to 
our hearts. 


Two weeks later, August 28, 1973, another event occurred in 
Tucson, Arizona, which was also of great importance in-.our family. 
Our eighth grandchild was born. Hans Peter Heidenreich was a very 
husky boy, having the.resemblance: of a miniature football player. 


Bernice's nephew, Tom Tomer and Valerie Smith did some of their 
serious courting at our home at Carriage Lane in Salt Lake, and we 
came to feel as though they were our.own kids. They were to be mar- 
ried in the Salt:Lake Temple on October 17, 1973. They were very 
anxious to have us come as Bernice would be the only member of Tom's 
family who, could attend the wedding. We thought we, should go and 
give Tom some support which would also give us an opportunity to take 
care of some business affairs in Salt Lake. Jt was a beautiful’ 
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wedding. Tom was very fortunate to get such a beautiful, talented 
and spiritual minded girl as Valerie. She came from a fine Salt 
Lake Mormon family who would give the young couple much support. 


Bernice and I planned to celebrate our fortieth wedding an- 
niversary. We wanted to show our new home to all our family and 
friends. .Every knicknack was in its proper place and every pic- 
ture hung for the best lighting. We were especially proud of our 
six fine paintings we had acquired over the years. They looked so 
well in our new home. All was in readiness for the big day, November 
29, 1973, which was also Thanksgiving Day that year. 


The Williamson family arrived early, all eight of them packed 
in a big station wagon. I welcomed Frank (Pam's husband) into the 
family. He was a fine looking young man and well mannered. We came 
to love him very much in a short time. Cheri also brought her 
young man. They hoped to be married soon. His name was Don Lee. 
We were also impressed with Don and were hopeful he and Cheri would 
be able to complete their education and marry soon. Fred had arranged 
for a family portrait to be taken in a local studio. The day arrived 
sunny and bright, one of those 324 days of sunshine enjoyed each year 
in the Valley of the Sun in Arizona. With Grant and Marian Hansell, 
Ken McLean and Betty Shaffer as special guests, twenty-two of us sat 
down to a great feast. Mother and I were pleased to share the center 
of attention with Maren and Peter who were both as cute as gold 
buttons and much more precious. 


After the dinner, Joan, Paul, and Fred had prepared an unusual 
book of remembrance in addition to all the other gifts they had 
given us. Fred had written to some of our close friends in Salt 
Lake and in all the parishes we had served in the pastorate asking 
them to write us a letter for our fortieth anniversary, expressing 
something they had especially remembered about us. The letters were 
ali sent to Fred in Tucson. Nearly everyone he contacted responded. 
There were more than sixty letters. Brief extracts of a sentence or 
two were taken from each letter and read for us to guess from whom 
the letters had come. We were able to identify nearly all of them. 
The letters had been put in protective transparent covers to preserve 
them and bound in a beautiful light blue binder and were presented 
to us. All our guests and family made a wish for us that we would 
safely reach our fiftieth anniversary. That evening the Andersen 
family came for a buffet supper and afterward we sang all the old 
beloved songs accompanied by Darl Sr. on the guitar. 


When we later had time to read the letters one from Miss Eva 
Terry especially touched us. She had reached the age of ninety-five 
with a very clear mind, but with a somewhat unsteady hand. She said 
in the eighty years she had been a member of the Riverhead Congre- 
gational Church I was the most outstanding pastor she could remember. 
She then recalled some things we were able to accomplish in our ten- 
year pastorate in Riverhead. JI thought it was a great compliment. 
Also when we read the things our children had said about us, tes 7: 
came to our eyes. Nothing in this life or the next is more reward. 1g 
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than a loving family. I looked at my sweetheart. She looked as good 
to me as the first day I saw and loved her. Time had only added silver 
to her hair and gold to her heart. I could say of her as I had many 
times before: "If God ever made a more perfect woman, I never met her." 


The year of 1974 had a bad beginning for us. On January 17th, I 
was stricken with my second heart attack. It came so unexpectedly. 
It had been sixteen months since my first attack and I had been 
feeling well and had no warning; however, I had not seen Dr. George 
Bandy, the cardiologist in Scottsdale as recommended by Dr. Wilkinson. 
Since I was feeling so well, I did not anticipate any further heart 
trouble. 


The pain was like a blow torch burning in my chest, neck and 
arm. When we reached the Lutheran Memorial hospital a shot of 
morphine in my hip eased the pain. There were no vacant beds in 
Lutheran Memorial or Good Samaritan hospitals. They were discuss- 
ing what to do with me. I asked the attending physician, "In what 
hospital is Dr. George Bandy a staff member?" 


"Scottsdale Memorial" was his reply. 


They had room for me there so another ambulance took me to 
Scottsdale where Dr. Bandy was waiting for me. Under his good care 
I came out of the hospital in about three weeks. I went on a good 
exercise program, a good diet and slowly improved. Bernice and I 
got new bicycles for Christmas and we cycled quite regularly and I 
walked every morning before breakfast. 


-I promised myself in high school when I lost the eye piece to 
my little telescope that some day when "I was old and had the means" 
I would: buy a fine telescope. Now that I had to give up gardening 
the time seemed right to start a new hobby. My friend and near 
neighbor, John Holmquist, had aroused in me a fresh interest in 
astronomy. John was a top amateur astronomer who had some years 
before taught classes in astronomy in Michigan before his retirement. 


Arizona is the most ideal place in the United States to view the 
skies. The famous Lowell Observatory in Flagstaff, Arizona, is well- 
known and the much larger National Observatory at Kitt Peak near 
Tucson is also world renowned. It provides the observatory facili- 
ties for a doctor's graduate program in astronomy for the University 
of Arizona, Harvard, Yale, Princeton, University of California, 
University of Chicago, and a half dozen other famous universities. 

It has the largest and most advanced solar telescope on earth and 
several other giant telescopes for various purposes of astronomical 
observation and study. 


We visited Kitt Peak and I talked to several amateur astronomers, 
read a half dozen books on astronomy from the local library, poured 
over catalogues from telescope makers and finally settled on the pur- 
chase of a Unitron 4" refractor with a unihex revolving eyepiece with 
an assortment of six different powers. I waited anxiously for six 
months for the telescope to be finished and shipped to me. I was 
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eager to get it into operation, It is a fine instrument, 


My first object of observation was Polaris (the north or polar 
star). It is a star of the 2nd magnitude in the Ursa Minor constel- 
lation, the outermost star in the handle of the Little Dipper. Ursa 
Minor is called the Little Dipper or the Little Bear constellation, 
Ursa Major constellation is called the Big Dipper or Great Bear. 

The two pointer stars in Ursa Major that form the side of the dipper 
opposite the handle point upward directly toward Polaris. Using 
these pointer stars is an easy way to quickly locate the polar star. 
Through the seasons and the centuries its movement is so slight it 
has been a fixed object in the north that has guided mariners for 
centuries and centuries before recorded history. Polaris resembles 
a full one karat diamond. It looks and shimmers like a diamond when 
observed on a crystal clear night with a sym. 9 lens. 


We also observed Jupiter with its large orange spot and at least 
four of its thirteen moons. We could see its strata of gases which 
vary in color and density giving it a streaked appearance. The 
impressive size of this planet excites the imagination. It would 
hold more than a thousand earths within its spherical surface! 


We also observed the planet Saturn, another giant among the 
planets. Its crisp rings have the appearance of smooth, white ceramic 
material. The wonders and mysteries of the heavens are beyond the 
range of man’s imagination. 


Our favorite object of observation is the moon which is a very 
large satellite. Compared to the size of its parent planet the moon 
is the largest satellite in the solar system. The size of the moon 
is so much larger than I had supposed it to be. Its mass and measure- 
ment is more than one fourth the size of the earth, It is interest- 
ing to observe the great craters which stand out in relief on the 
decreasing or increasing edge of the moon as it slowly passes through 
its phases. The full eclipse of the moon, which occurred on the night 
of May 24th was a very interesting phenomenon. The beginning of 
totality of the eclipse was near 10 o'clock and lasted until after 
midnight. At full eclipse the moon has the eerie appearance of a 
giant, brass colored ball, showing the third dimension curvature of 
a softly lighted sphere. Through the centuries the moon has fas- 
cinated its human earthbound observers. Its effect upon the earth 
is still largely an unanswered question. 


Astronomy is probably the oldest pure science man has undertaken 
and the science he still knows least about. Astronomical distances are 
as incomprehensible as the love of God. One scientist has recently 
estimated that there are more than a million galaxies in the bowl 
of the Big Dipper alone which is only a small spot in the heavens. 

If we put one mile on a deduction scale equal to 1/350 Ol an TtICir, 
which is the average width of a male human hair, a light year would 
still be an unbelievable distance of 262,580 miles! With our giant 
telescopes and using the spectrograph and the Doppler shift astron- 
omers can measure distances of thousands, millions and even billions 
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of light years out from the earth, but they have never found an end 
to the height or depth of space. The Apostle Paul would have been 
a good astronomer... 


I pray to the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ that 
he will grant to you. .. to be able to comprehend the 
_ length, depth and height of the Love of Christ which 
‘surpasses our human knowledge. . . .(Ephesians 3:14-19) 
(A free translation from the original Greek) 


By October I felt well enough for Bernice and I to fly to 
Indianapolis for a visit with the Williamsons. We were treated 
royally and were glad to see Gregg and Brad growing up into fine 
young men and engaging in wholesome activities. We became better 
acquainted with Frank and Don and our affection deepened for these 
young men. We felt the sweet spirit of our daughter and her good 
husband and our two granddaughters. We were especially pleased to 
see the close relationship between Pam and her mother since they 
had been working together at the American Fletcher National Bank. 


During our stay in Indiana I had arranged for a visit from my 
teacher friend, Elsa Schilling, of college days. During her short 
stay Joan and Bob took a day off from their work and we spent a 
glorious day driving through the forest of maple and oak trees in 
the famous Brown County State Park. The trees were at the height 
of their fall coloration for which the park is noted. It was grand-- 
probably very near to the way God had originally made it. 


Two of my cousins on the Heidenreich side, Clara Fiesbeck from 
Edinburgh and her daughter, and cousin Lena Huber from Seymour, drove 
to Indianapolis and spent an afternoon with us. From them I learned 
some new details about our grandfather Heidenreich who died in 1905, 
two years before my birth. These two cousins were youngsters before 
grandfather passed away and could remember him quite well. They told 
me he was a sale cryer (auctioneer) and was in great demand for farm 
sales. I also learned that he once had a small grocery business in 
a small town near Hoyleton, Illinois, where I was born. He kept a 
record book of his charge accounts. Clara still has this old record 
book. 


We enjoyed our second Christmas with our family in Arizona. I 
was feeling quite well and was walking three miles every morning 
before breakfast. The year of 1975 began with good promise. With 
my improved health I had high hopes that Bernice and I might soon 
be able to go on a mission for our Church. Many older couples were 
being called to the mission field. Little did I realize what a 
climactic year was before us. It would be the acting out of that fami- 
liar quotation, the source of which I had never been able to find: 


"Only if you have been in the deepest valley, can you 
know the magnificence of the highest mountain." 
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Suddenly, on the morning of January 2lst, again without warning, 
I was stricken with my third heart attack. It was the most severe 
of the three. In twenty minutes the ambulance had me to the Scotts- 
dale Memorial Hospital, but I thought it was too late. I fought _ 
for breath all the way with all the strength I had against the chok- 
ing pain that set my neck, chest and both arms and legs on fire. 
The oxygen didn't seem to help. When the ambulance came to a fast 
stop I could hear voices crying out around me: JI couldn't see any- 
thing. The hospital cart was put under me and I felt my watch slip 
off my wrist and heard Paul's voice: "He's my father; I'll take his 
wateh." 


I gave up my breath. I could fight no more. I would not have 
to die alone as my son was nearby. Bernice was following the ambu- 
lance, but had not yet arrived. As I gave up my breath I sank into 
unconsciousness for twenty-six hours. They cut the clothes from my 
body to prevent moving me excessively. A bishop friend and my old 
friend, Wynn Call, came to administer to me. Later Bishop Goodman 
and Brother Dwain Connolly of my own ward also came to administer to 
me. I came out of it in a trough of deep depression and with a 
permanently crippled heart.. On Saturday, January 25th, Fred and 
Bonnie came to visit me. Bonnie told me she was pregnant. I cried 
for joy at the promise of new life in our family, which was a big 
lift to me. Either Paul or Barbara came every day. Bernice was 
there every day which was very important to me. ; 


I was concerned that the doctor wasn't giving me any heart 
medicine or drugs as he ‘had done before. When I asked him about 
it he said if I could make it on my own without drugs, I would be 
better off. 


saturday, February lst, was a very important day in my life, 
Brother Hartman Rector, one of the General Authorities of the Church, 
came to visit me. He told me the great advances the Church was 
making in the field of missionary work., We talked of the things 
of the Spirit. Just before he left I asked him what I thought was 
an unanswerable question. 


"Why do I keep having these heart attacks when I want to go on 
a mission with all my heart." 


Very confidently he replied, "If your desire is great enough you 
will go on a mission.” 


He was gone and I was left to meditate upon his words. What was 
wrong with my desire? Did I have other desires more pressing? I 
certainly did not. 


In my distress I cried to the Lord with all the energy of my 
soul. I had prayed many, many ‘thousands of times, but I had cried 
to the Lord only two other times in my life. To pray and to cry to 
the Lord are two vastly different experiences. Prayer is a tremendously 
important endeavor because nothing remains the same after prayer has 
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been made about it. But to cry to the Lord is to shake the very 
gates of heaven; it is an outpouring of spiritual energy beyond 

that of expending any amount of physical energy. It is an experi- 
ence one can have only as the result of the soul's deepest distress. 

I asked the Lord wherein I was lacking in a desire to go on a mission. 


The Lord heard my cry. The Spirit came with sweet consolation 
that I would indeed go on a mission. After that I began to recover 
very speedily. The doctor noticed the difference and remarked about 
oy, 


That night I was taught by ministering angels. I was wide awake. 
I could hear the nurses walking in the hall and saw the light under 
the closed door of my room. These messengers stood before me, three 
of them, and began to teach me. They were about eight feet from me 
on the left side toward the foot of the bed. One was the width of 
a hand taller than the other two. I knew they were not earth 
beings. The tall one was the spokesman. One of his companions stood 
to his right; the other one also stood to the right of the spokesman, 
but slightly behind the other two. Since I wear cataract glasses 
I could not see the features of their faces but the light from the 
outside window was sufficient for me to see their forms. I never 
thought to reach for my glasses. I was too stunned to think of such 
a thing. They told me many things about faith, hope and charity, that 
I had not known before. They told me these three godly virtues were 
to be the keys to my mission. I was commanded by the angel (the tall 
one) to teach my wife all I had learned in our interview. I ventured 
to ask a question: 


"Why am I worthy to be visited by three of God's messengers?" 


They quoted me two scriptures from the Doctrine and Covenants 
which indicate it is the god-given right of every Aaronic priest who 
prepares himself through prayer and the practice of humility. These 
scriptures were familiar to me and gave me the information that these 
three messengers before me were ministering angels. 


Some weeks later after I had come home it took me almost a month 
to transcribe on index cards what I was taught that night and on 
subsequent but not consecutive nights so Bernice could begin to learn 
the things I was commanded to teach her. 


I had six of these manifestations, all of them when I was wide 
awake from the same messengers, standing each night in almost exactly 
the same position. Two of them were given me after I came home from 
the hospital. 


These lessons taught me things I had not known before or had 
not understood their full import. They covered a considerable range 
of subject matter: (1) the meaning of faith, hope and charity, 

(2) the subtility, treachery and cruel hate of Satan who is a very 
real person. 
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For still our ancient foe doth seek to work us woe. 
His power and craft are great and armed with cruel hate, 
On earth is not his equal.--Martin Luther 


(3) Another night I was taught the Old Testament from the time 
of Abraham and Melchizedek to the time of the blessing of Ephraim 
and Manasseh when Father Jacob passed the covenant blessing to his 
grandson, Ephraim. How I wish I had known these things when I taught 
my students in Seminary: And I could have known them had I but in- 
quired of the Lord instead of thinking I already knew: 


(4, 33 6) For three nights I was instructed about the endowment 
and things pertaining to the temple. I was told I would never learn 
it’all, notin’ thiselifesormthe wexty 


I relate these spiritual experiences in the broadest outline, 
leaving out most all the detail. During these manifestations I was 
permitted to ask many questions and in each case received direct, 
precise answers, many of which gave me direction, comfort and cleared 
my mind of some uncertainties about my health, faith and daily life- 
I also learned that behind every answered question there are a dozen 
more unanswered questions to ponder, seek wisdom and to pray about. 


I was at first reluctant to include these spiritual experiences 
in this biography. Since it is an integral part of the unfolding of 
our future it seemed right to do so. I am aware that this kind of 
revelation may discount my integrity or soundness of mind to some of 
my readers, but it will have to be that way. 


Some months later, when I very briefly related these experiences 
to our dear friend, Elder Hartman Rector, I asked: 


"Do these experiences seem strange or unusual to you?” 


He replied, "Of course not, it happens every day to people who 
live up to their spiritual potential." 


I can better understand now why the Prophet Joseph was so fam- 
iliar with this type of experience. He could turn his head and be 
in the presence of God's ministering angels in a time of need. He 
lived up to his spiritual potential. For most of us this is very 
infrequent, @ unique kind of spiritual experience rather than the 
usual source of knowledge it should be. Our faith teaches that 
everyone has access to personal revelation within the framework of 
his calling and responsibility if he will live the law upon which 
such revelation is given. 


I had not been home from the hospital much more than a month 
and our bishop called Bernice and I, along with several other elderly 
couples, to fill a mission. Everything seemed to be unfolding 
beautifully. I was feeling very well. Bernice said I was better 
than I had been at any time since my first attack. We began making 
plans for an eighteen month mission, the usual term for elderly 
couples. Never doubting there would be any problem I fully expected 
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God was fulfilling his promise. JI told the bishop we would be ready 
to enter the missionfield the first of June, 1975. 


After the doctor's examination I asked him to fill out the 
health form required by the Church. After giving the form some 
study he wrote across it, "Totally and permanently disabled." Aware 
of my disappointment, he reviewed my cardiographs since my hospital- 
ization and explained that I could not possibly be in a tension sit- 
uation, stand on my feet for any length of time or be irregular in 
my eating or rest without expecting repeated attacks. He said I had 
a crippled heart and should not put any strain on myself. 

I had a very strange feeling about it. Normally, I would have 
been crushed after building such high hopes. I felt calm and assured 
and not at all upset. I was sure there would be a way. Perhaps the 
time was not yet right. There would be some work the-Lord would 
especially reserve for us to do to advance his Kingdom. 


I began to resume work on this biography with the feeling it 
was something important that I could do now. I gave myself to the 
task with the hope that it might be finished before the end of the 
year. 


One evening I was sitting on the edge of our bed waiting for 
Bernice to get ready for our evening prayer and a rather startling 
thought impressed my mind: "YOUR FAMILY IS YOUR MISSION.” 


I pondered these words for three weeks which seemed to reoccur 
like an echo. One morning after returning from my morning walk it 
came to me that I have twenty-seven cousins, most of whom have 
families. With the inlaws they would number into the hundreds. Why 
couldn't I go on a mission to these people and share my genealogy 
with them and tell them about the wonderful Gospel of the Restora- 
tion? They nearly all live within a radius of not more than a hundred 
miles from Indianapolis, Indiana. I pondered and prayed about it for 
several more weeks. ; 


Bonnie had just published her book of hymn arrangements and we 
were anxious to find outlets for marketing them. She was anxious to 
make a trip to Salt Lake City. Fred was taking some of his vacation 
time to attend a genealogical meeting in Provo at BYU. The four 
of us left Mesa for Salt Lake on July 26th. We enjoyed several days 
and evenings with dear friends. We also had an hour and a half con- 
ference with Brother Rector. He was most enthusiastic about my idea 
of a family mission. 


He felt the Lord may have used my health problem to reserve me 
for this special mission to my family. ‘There would need be no pressure 
Our mission need not be any number of days, months or even years. We 
would not be under mission rules in the usual sense and could go when 
we were ready and return at will. We would have all the credentials 
we would need. He would set us apart and we would be responsible only 
to him and to the stake presidents in whose stakes we would be working. 
He said that going to my family was not only my opportunity, but my 
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responsibility. We would not need to be released after a given 
length of time unless we felt we had completed our mission. It 
could be a lifetime family mission. Perhaps we would spend three 
or four months in the field then return to our home in Arizona for 
rest during the cold and extremely warm seasons of the year. 


My doctor, who is most sympathetic, thought it wise for me to 
have a clean bill of health for eighteen months before attempting 
an active field project away from home. Brother Rector also thought 
this would be wise. This should schedule us to begin our mission 
about September 1, 1976. 


Today, September 11, 1975, another golden acorn appeared on a 
Heidenreich oak branch. He is Joseph Wilfred Heidenreich. His 
father, Fred, heard the first cry at 9:42 a.m. The welcoming com- 
mittee consisted of his father and two sets of grandparents: He 
came aS a special birthday present to Bernice who will always share 
this important date with him. Of course, the heroine of the occas- 
ion was his mother who will for many years be the most important 
person in his life. 


To be in the presence of the miracle and wonder of birth is an 
awesome experience. When we think of the infinite possibilities in 
a little lump of flesh we call a baby, there is no end to what he 
may become. Because of the spiritual law of growth his potential is 
eternal. 


Today he became a person, with a name, a home, a family. These 
are precious gifts no one can earn, but by a worthy life he can bring 
honor to a good name and added strength to his home and joy to his 
family. It is our prayer. that he may do this; then his happiness will 
be assured. 


Contemplating our future mission with the expectation of bring- 
ing many of our kin to the full knowledge of the Gospel, we hope to 
continue walking with the Lord. Perhaps we can be like "Enoch who 
walked with God and was not, for God took him." (Gen. 4:24) One 
day they had walked a long way and it was getting late and God said, 
"Enoch, come home with me." But Enoch entreated the Lord, 


"Let me return to my family, my kin and my city. What would 
heaven be without them?" 


The Lord gave Enoch his desire so the great patriarch returned 
to his people and taught them the ways of God. They became a righteous 
people and the Lord lifted them up with Enoch and gathered them all 
unto himself. 


lgenesis 7:77-78 (Inspired Version) 
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John F. Heidenreich and Bernice T. Heidenreich and Family 
on the occasion of their 40th Wedding Anniversary. All children, 
spouses of children and grandchildren present. 


Front row, left to right: Barbara Hansell Heidenreich, Cheryl Williamson 

Lee, John F. Heidenreich, Bernice Heidenreich, Maren Christine Heidenreich, 

Pamela Williamson Coers, Bonnie Andersen Heidenreich, Hans Peter Heidenreich. 
Middle row: John Bradley Williamson, Sharon Lee Heidenreich. 

Back row: Joan Heidenreich Williamson, Mark David Heidenreich, Paul J. Heidenreich, 
Donald B. Lee, Robert M. Williamson, Frank L. Coers, Fred L. Heidenreich, and Gregg 
Robert Williamson. 
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New England Mission | The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 


TRUMAN G. MADSEN, Ph.D. President 
December 31, 1963 


John Heidenreich 

% L.D.S. Seminary 
Skyline High School 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Dear John: 


Little do you knew how much influence you have had 
and are having here in New England! 


A tape of one of your sacrament meeting talks has 
been duplicated by us and sent throughout the Mission. 


A leading doctor in Saint Johnsbury, Vermont, a 
woman, a lifetime Congregationalist was first attracted to 
the Church by attending a district conference. But her 
conversion came having listened to your statement which could 
not have been better tailored for New England if you had had 
us in mind, She has been in the Church less than three 
months and has brought 12 others in since, I have asked her 
to write you a letter expressing her reactions and her great 
admiration for you, 


On Sunday the 22nd of December we held the greatest 
single gathering of saints in the history of New England. 
Some 2000 gathered in the largest theatre in Boston. President 
Hugh B, Brown of the First Presidency delivered a masterful 
testimony of Christ and his imminent return. At the end of 
his remarks in substance, (and this will likely appear in next 
week's Church News) "To show you what this Church can do in 
life I will tell you a story." He then summarized your 
conversion and finished his talk. I happened to have your 
letter with me. I arose and read four sentences from it 
including the one about Fred's work in Germany. It was a 
perfect climax to a great meeting. - 


I have gone over your theses enough to know you did 
a substantial piece of work. I particularly admire the lucid 
style and clarity of your work. You have genuine gifts. 


We are most grateful for your blessing to our lives 
and want you to know that we think of you every day. 


May the Lord continue to magnify your ministry and may 
we look forward to a possible encounter with you when you 
come to New York. 


Faithfully, 


. ttt 


Truman G, Madsen 
Mission President 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


OF THE 

CHURCH BOARD OF EDUCATION: 
CHURCH OF - } 

JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER-DAY SAINTS 5... cinst PRESIDENCY 

B-346 ABRAHAM O. SMOOT ADMINISTRATION THE QUORUM OF TWELVE 
AND GENERAL SERVICES BUILDING 
BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY ERNEST L. WILKINSON -CHANCELLOR 
PROVO, UTAH WILLIAM E, BERRETT -ADMINISTRATOR OF 


SEMINARIES AND 
INSTITUTES OF RELIGION 


May 8, 1963 


Mr. John F, Heidenreich 
2959 South 3435 East 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Dear Brother Heidenreich: 


On many occasions reports have reached my office on the excellent 
work you are doing in the Seminary program. We are grateful for your 
fine contribution--for the scholarship and dedication you have brought 
to the Unified Church School System. I recently heard that you have 
written a very fine outline on the New Testament, and that much of 
this material will be used in the New Testament course of study that 
will be compiled this summer. 


It has also been brought to my attention that Sister Heidenreich has 
done a superior job on her Ward Education Committee, being one of the 
few who have enrolled 100 per cent of the available students. 


We are also happy to have your son here at Brigham Young University 
and hope that he will find here the stimulus, scholarship, and guidance 


needed to develop faith in the restored gospel like unto that of his parents. 


I am sure that you have received much joy and happiness from your service 
to the Church other than that which you have rendered to the Seminary. 


I am happy to approve of your appointment as principal of the Skyline 
Seminary for the coming year and pray the Lord's choicest blessings upon 


you in this new assignment. 


Sincerely your brot ; 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


OF THE 


CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER-DAY SAINTS ‘Suc cinor paceiseney 


B-346 ABRAHAM 0. SMOOT ADMINISTRATION THE QUORUM OF TWELVE 
AND GENERAL SERVICES BUILDING 
BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY ERNEST L. WILKINSON -CHANCELLOR 


PROVO, UTAH WILLIAM E. BERRETT ~-ADMINISTRATOR OF 
SEMINARIES AND 
INSTITUTES OF RELIGION 


October 15, 1964 


John H. Heidenreich, Principal 
LDS Seminary 

3375 East 3750 South 

Salt Lake City 9, Utah 


Dear Brother Heidenreich: 

‘For some days I have been going to write you and express my deep 
appreciation for the letter you send me dated September 28, 1964. Letters 
of this kind quite lighten administrative duties. 

I have never for gotten my first conversation with you, and from that 
day have never lost faith in your teaching ability with the LDS youth. You 
have more than justified that confidence. 

May the Lord continue to richly bless you and your family. 

Sincerely your brother, 
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THE CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER-DAY SAINTS 
MT. OLYMPUS STAKE PRESIDENCY 
SALT LAKE CiTy, UTAH 


May 26, 1964 


Mr. John Heidenreich, Principal 
Skyline Seminary 

2959 South 3435 East 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


Dear Brother Heidenreich: 


In behalf of the Seminary Board and the Stakes which 
furnish students for the Skyline Seminary, we wish to express 
appreciation for the excellent direction that you have given the 
Seminary program this past year. 


Your first year as principal has been highlighted with 
many accomplishments. Two of the most outstanding being the 
largest graduating class in history with 530 graduates, and the 
excellent contribution made in the era subscription campaign, 
which certainly has been a benefit wherever those magazines 
have been sent. 


We express our appreciation for your excellent service 
and look forward to additional glowing accomplishments in the 
future. 


Very truly yours, 
Skyline -Olympus Seminary Board 


2 Ki 


Orin R. Weodbury, Chairman 
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AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


January 6, 1967 


Mr. John F. Heidenreich 
2959 South 3435 East 
salt Lake City .9; Utah 


Dear John: 


WESTERN AND PACIFIC 
REGION, Mi RoR 
DEAN S. COLLINS) Executive Secretary 
1662 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90017 
AREA CODE 213/HUBBARD 34386! 


HOLY 
BIBLE 


DIEVAIN@ Soe GO ING, 
EXECUT:VE SECRETARY WESTERN AND PACIFIC REI 
1662 WILSHIRE BOULEVARE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 900!7 


A Special Edition of the TEV New Testament has been prepared 
for each of the fifty governors that signed a proclamation 


naming 1966 as the Year Of The Bible. 


Letters have been sent to all the governors by Jim Nettinga 
saying that a Bible will be presented by a representative of 
the Bible Society. I am attaching a photocopy of this letter. 


I do not believe that all presentations have to be or even 
should be made by us. John, as we discussed earlier could 
you assume the responsibility of seeing that this New Testament 


is presented to the governor of Utah? 


Under separate cover we are sending the TEV Special Edition to 
you. Thanks for your help on this and for your help in so many 
other ways. May God bless you and may 1967 be the most wonder- 


ful year yet for you and yours. 


Déan S. Collins, DD 
Executive Secretary 
Western & Pacific Region 
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Tue CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER-DAY SAINTS 
CuHuRCH SCHOOLS 
B-346 Smoot BuILDING 


BricgHam Younc UNIVERSITY 
Provo, Uran 84601 


feananies AND INSTITUTES OF RELIGION 


March 12, 1968 


Mr. John F. Heidenreich 
2193 Carriage Lane 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84117 


Dear John: 


We have just received the Teacher's Evaluation from your 
coordinator, James Glenn, and he has given you an exceptional 
and outstanding rating, and high commendation for the tremendous 
contribution you have made to the program this year. 


We would like you to know of our sincere appreciation for 
your dedicated effort and your loyalty to the program. We appreciate 
the years of service you have given and we trust you receive satisfaction 
and joy in knowing that you have helped these young people develop 
greater faith in the Lord. 


We pray the Lord's choicest blessings upon you and your 
family and wish you continued joy and happiness in the program. 


Singerely your brother, 


i 


LénL. Tingey’ 
Assistant Administrator 
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Cc 
CENTRAL COLLEGE 
PELLA, IOWA 50210 


Office of the President 
December 1, 1971 


The Rev. John F. Heidenrich 
Skyline Seminary 

3375 East 3760 South 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84109 


Dear Mr. Heidenreich: 


I am pleased that you enjoyed the ceremonies honor- 
ing Dallin H. Oaks as the new president of Brigham 
Young University. I have looked over the program 
and am impressed by the obvious high degree of 

pomp and ceremony involved. It is certainly appro- 
priate that Central was ably represented. 


I am grateful to you for doing this service for 

Central and for your contributions of both money 
and time. I have enclosed receipts that you can 
use for income tax purposes. 


Sincerely, 


Kegneth J. Weller 
President 
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LETTERS AND EXCERPTS FROM LETTERS WRITTEN TO JOHN FROM HIS STUDENTS 


Compiled by his wife 
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"My companion and I have been talking to a lot of priests 
and ministers and I have thought of you. It really is an honor 
to know you personally. I have only fond memories of your classes 
and am truly grateful for the time you shared with us. I will 
always be grateful for the lessons you taught me." 


/s/ Rosemary Brown 


"T have never properly thanked you for the great gift you 
gave to me so I intend to do that now. I don't think you really 
realize how much you influenced me when you were my Seminary teacher." 


/s/ Wendy Holdsworth 


"I would like to express my deep appreciation for the influence 
you have had on my life. I really appreciate the time and dedi- 
cation you gave each one of us. 

I am especially grateful for the help you gave me one after- 
noon in your office. I now know why Greg thought so highly of you." 


/s/ Jeanne Jarrard 


"T never got a chance to fully thank you and show my appre- 
ciation for the early morning Seminary class. I really enjoyed 
that class and the spirit we shared and also the lessons. You are 
a wonderful man and an inspiring teacher." 


/s/ Eva Marie Ware 


"T'll never forget the time spent in your class. I thank you 
for helping me come to the realization of this earth's greatest 
treasure, the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


/s/ Elder Steve Ford 


"I just finished reading your story in No More Strangers. 
Brother Heidenreich, I would like to thank you for all you have 


done for me." 
/s/ Elder Harold Mecham 


"T am so thankful for taking Honor Seminary; it was a wonder- 
ful experience and it changed my life. 

Brother Heidenreich, I love you so much; you mean so much to 
me. I like to compare you with my Father. My Father was so close 
to my Father in Heaven, that it was just like having our Father in 
Heaven staying at our home. You are like this too. You are a very 
spiritual man and a great help to me." 


/s/ Elder Reid P. Turley 


"I never really did thank you for all you did for me. Your class 
made every day worth living. I had never felt the Spirit as we did 
in that class. I grew to love every person in the class. You are 


a fantastic teacher." 
/s/ Ann Swensen 
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"T can see the love and respect that all of your students 
have for you by just looking around the room, and I am surely no 
different from the others. Each day I come to class I learn 
something new to add to my knowledge of the gospel or to my char- 
acter as a human being. Your vital interest in your students makes 
you a man of high esteem in my eyes.” 


/s/ Karen 


"So often when I am teaching someone I remember principles and 
techniques you taught and used. This coming Thursday I have a 
lesson in our district meeting about "faith." I plan to tell your 
story about "grace" about the little child climbing up to her father 
on the ladder which was not high enough, and her Father reached down 
and pulled her up the rest of the way. I also remember you said, 
"Fear, not doubt, is the opposite of Faith." These are just some 
of the things written on my heart, for which I am very grateful to 
you. One of the main reasons I wanted to write this letter was to 
thank you for your influence and the part you have played in molding 
and forming my life. 4 

/s/ Elder Alan Asay 


"I just received my September Ensign and noticed your article 
on ‘Jesus, What Manner of Man is He?' Of course, it was the first 
article I read. .. .I1 was in your Seminary class my junior year. 
I enjoyed your New Testament class and the many experiences you 
shared with us. I still remember the lesson on the Automatic 
Spaghetti Fork, that Work Can be Fun... .” 


/s/ Chirley Roundy Arnold 


"I often think about you and I often talk of you. I say, 
"There's one man among the few people I consider great. ..' Your 


class guided me in that wonderful direction." 
/s/ Roberta Richens 


"I wish you knew how many times you have been in my thoughts 
as I have been teaching people in the missionfield. So many people 
think they can whitewash us with their study of the scriptures in 
Greek and Hebrew. JI very boldly and proudly tell them that I studied 
the New Testament in Greek for two years, with one of the most in- 
spiring teachers in the world. And this is a truth. I am sure that 
my knowledge of the New Testament is much greater than if I had not 
had your excellent knowledge of the subject, both in English and in 
Greek. Your lessons come back to me every day and make me a better 
instrument in teaching the Gospel to these wonderful people in 
Ireland. I must confess too, that long before I really knew what a 
testimony was, you made me feel that it was very important, because 
you left no doubt with any of your students that you knew of a surety 
that the Gospel was true, and you shared that knowledge with us in 
such a unique and personal way. I'll always be grateful." 


/s/ Elder Mark Briggs 


a 
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"You were my most inspiring teacher. You were like a true 
father to me, more so since I had so much trouble with my own.” 


/s/ Sandra 


"You have been more help to me than anyone ever has. It was 
wonderful having you for a teacher." 


/s/ Phyllis 


"T have finished college and have been doing some student 
teaching. The Seminary experience I had still lives with me, thanks 
to you. Thank you for the significant part you played in helping 
me to this point in my life." 


/s/ Andrea Jackson 


"IT am writing this short note to tell you how much I appre- 
ciate what you have done for me because of your faith and personal 
interest in me... ." 

/s/ Sheri Burt 


"I really can't express how much you mean to me. I have never 
been helped personally so much by a teacher, and I have learned so 
much from your lessons. I want you to know that you are a very 
special person to me... * 

/s/ Linda Brinkerhoff 


"I want to thank you for creating’ such a beautiful spirit in 
our early morning Seminary class. 

I have been told that once I felt the Holy Ghost directing my 
life I would always be able to recognize the same feeling when it 
came again. You have helped me to know this is true. 

Even more important to me right now, though, is the fact that 
you have shown such great confidence in me. You overlooked my 
faults and assume I will do my best. Your special friendship brings 
out the best in me. 

Your testimony will always be a witness to me of the truthful- 
ness of the Gospel. Thank you for the strength you have given me." 


/s/ Cathy Williams 


I remember how you were so concerned for each person, always look- 
ing right into our eyes, like you had all the time in the world. Joan, 
Kathy and I loved singing for you the special Primary songs, which you 
enjoyed so much. I hope we will all be in the same place in heaven so 
that we can continue our association and appreciation of the Gospel in 
music. You gave it new meaning for me. 

/s/ Luanne Briggs 


You were my teacher and my friend. You infused your personality 
into your teachings, making them rich and warm, a source of inspiration. 
You were an example of what you taught; that we must ever grow and deepen 
our relationship with the Savior. Your life is one of total conversion 
and involvement in your newfound faith. 

/s/ Clark Fetzer 
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". . . I will never forget you and the joy you have brought 
to my life. When graduation time came I wanted so much to attend 
Dixie College, but my parents were against the idea because they 
could see no way to finance all the expenses. But I was determined 
and I prayed hard that there would be a way. I felt inspired to go 
to you, Brother Heidenreich, and somehow you sensed my determin- 
ation and yearning. You phoned Dr. Allen Laidlaw and he arranged 
for a scholarship. . . . So you see, Brother Heidenreich, the time 
you spent to help one student realize her dream has multiplied her 
blessing a hundred fold. Thank you from the bottom of my heart, 
and the top too. You're a choice son in Heavenly Father's Kingdom." 


/s/ Gerri Mathews Alldredge 


", . . I want you to know that I still remember the lesson 
of the automatic spaghetti fork, WORK CAN BE FUN. (Luke 2:52) 
was the first scripture I marked in my missionary Bible that I - 
had memorized. JI‘'vebeen here three months and it's great: My 
knowledge of the Gospel is not the best but my understanding of the 
New Testament is good and I attribute this to you. Your lessons 
really left an impression on me. Almost everything I knew about 
the Bible I learned in our classes." 


/s/ Elder Roger B. Stitt 
te . I enjoyed Seminary and feel very lucky to have had you 
for a Seminary teacher for two years. One delight of my mission 
was to read an article of yours in The Millennial plan It really 
made me proud to say you were my teacher." 


/s/.Elder Rex Thornton 


"I would like to. thank you for the tremendous influence for 
good that you have had on my life. I-really grew to love and 
respect you. Thank you for going that extra mile to help me." 


/s/ Elder Dave Shepherd 


"T want to thank you for the wonderful inspiration you have 
been in my life. I hope I may always remember the many things I've 
learned from you; and I also hope we'll always be close." 


fs / Delinda Kendall 


"T have ‘ota ao of you often in the ae few years and have 
learned to appreciate the. many things you taught me in the Seminary 
and have reflected on those principles of the Gospel you taught. 

You have been one of the greatest influences in my life and inspired 
me more than any teacher I have had." 


/s/ Bill Barker 
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THE SAME PERSON AS NomZ Se 2 
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WHERE Germany? 
WHEN MARRIED 
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WAS OBTAINED REFER TO NAMES 
BY NUMBER 


BORN 

WHERE 

WHEN MARRIED 
DIED 

WHERE 


ew, Ind. 


WHERE 
DIED 
WHERE 
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PEDIGREE CHART 


CHART NO, 
16 


BORN 
WHERE 17 
St WHEN MARRIED ABOVE NAME CONTINUED ON CHART 
BORN DIED 
WHERE WHERE 18 
WHEN MARRIED 9 CONTINUED 
DIED BORN 
WHERE. WHERE 
DIED ABOVE NAME CONTINUED ON CHART 
WHERE 
20 
10 CONTINUED 
BORN 
WHERE 
WHEN MARRIED ABOVE NAME CONTINUED ON CHART 
BORN DIED 
WHERE WHERE 22 
DIED CONTINUED 
WHERE BORN 
WHERE 
DIED ABOVE NAME CONTINUED ON CHART 
WHERE 


24 


12 
BORN 
WHERE 


WHEN MARRIED ABOVE NAME CONTINUED ON CHART __W_ 
BORN DIED 
WHERE WHERE 
WHEN MARRIED 13 ABOVE NAME CONTINUED ON CHART ____ 
DIED BORN 
WHERE WHERE 27 
DIED ABOVE NAME CONTINUED ON CHART 
WHERE 
28 
14 ABOVE NAME CONTINUED ON CHART 
BORN 
WHERE 29 
WHEN MARRIED ABOVE NAME CONTINUED ON CHART ~___ 
BORN DIED 
WHERE WHERE 30 
DIED 15 | ABOVE NAME CONTINUED ON CHART 
WHERE BORN 
WHERE 31 
DIED ABOVE NAME CONTINUED ON CHART 


WHERE 


N 


8 ABOVE NAME CONTINUED ON CHART ~WWH_ 
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pence: 


DATES: 14 Apr 1794 
To indicate that a child ix an ancestor of the family representative, place an ''X"' behind the number pertaining to that child. 


GROUP 
RECORD 


rue 


HUSBAND __s0un pRanxLIN HEIDENREICH Husbond John Franklin Heidenreich (19 
fore & Feb 1909 Place Hoyleton, Washington Co., Tllin, Wife : Bernice Anderson Tome 


Ward -—_—_____"" &@ ADDRESS OF PERSON SUBMITTING RECORD arr yt 
O id i 
Bur. Place 


| 
| 
| 
HUSBAND'S HUSBAND'S Nellie Gore | 
| 


Examiners: 


| FATHER Ernest Ludwie Heidenreich MOTHER 
HUSBAND'S 


OTHER WIVES 


FAMILY REPRESENTATIVE 


WIFE BERNICE ANDERSON TOMER 


Baca 11 Sep 1910 Place Trenton, Mercer Co., New Jersey John F. Heidenreich 
Chr. Ss July 19tT Place Trenton, Mercer Co., New Jersey ES OF F.R. TO HUSBAND RELATION OF F.R. TO WIFE 
Died Place self husb. 
Bur. Place TEMPLE ORDINANCE DATA 
Rather Frank Miller Tomer wires. Bertha Barbara Gauck BAPTIZED (DATE) | ENDOWED (DATE) | SEALED (Date & Tommie) 
WIFE'S HUSBAND ; 
OTHER 
HUSBANDS 17 Aug 1959 ; 24 Aug 1960 |24 Aug 1960S 
+e HILDREN WHEN BORN WHERE BORN DATE OF FIRST MARRIAGE any WHEN DIED. Sein WIFE 
List Each Child (Whether Livi ees eS ee area OR Lee ee ee ee 
F | SURNAME (ekeatecay enren Names| CAY MONTH YEAR coe county | Country | TO WHOM di/ Aug 1959 | 24 Aug 1960 Senoncieaaie 


i SS 
Ulster| N.Y. | Robert Merle Wi 


F | Joan Elizabeth Heidenreich |2 Sep 1935 Kingston 26 Aug 1966 | 16 Aug 1968 |16 Aug 1968 
2 

M | Pa ohn Heidenreich 23 Apr 1938 as "|." [Barbara Anne | 

3 

M | Fred Louis Heidenreich 31 May 1944 Norwich dhenango | Bonnie Jean A } 17 Aug 1959 | 29 May 1963 |24 Aug 196051 
4 | 

Fs 

6 

7 

8 


i et oe 


SOURCES O} 
F INFORMATION OTHER MARFIAGES ! NECESSARY EXPLANATIONS 


Personal knowledge of John F. Heidenreich 
| 


1964 The Genealogical society: 
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of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, Inc. 
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WAILSUN, Jchn Henry 
PLACES: Sharon, Wndsr, VYrmn 


family representative, place an ''X'' behind the number pertaining to that child. 


NAMES: 


ENTER ALL DATA IN THIS ORDER: 


DATES: 14 Apr 1794 


GROUP 


FAMILY 


HUSBAND ERNEST LUDWIG HEIDENREICH (livestock dealer) Husband Ernest Ludwig Heidenreich (1870) 


Bora 6 May 1870 Ploce New Minden, Washington Co, Illinois Wife Nellie Gore 
Chr. 13 Mar 1879 Plocee St. John's Ev. Luth. Church, Minden, Washington Co, Illin. | NAME & ADDRESS OF PERSON SUBMITTING RECORD 


| John F. Heidenreich 
[6665 E. El Paso 
|Mesa, Arizona 85205 


Morr. b_1901 Piece COlombus, Bartholomew, Indiana 


Died 19 Feb 1955 Ploce Nevada, Vernon Co, Missouri 
Bur. ___21 Feb 1955 Pace Newton Burial Park, Nevada, Vernon, Missouri 


Parner Christian Heinrich Gottlieb Heidenreich HUSBAND'S Caroline Louise Rueter 


HUSBAND'S | 


OTHER WIVES 


FAMILY REPRESENTATIVE 


John F. Heidenreich 


RELATION OF F.R. TO HUSBAND RELATION OF F.R. TO WIFE 


WIFE 
Born 3 Feb 1883 Place. Jonesville, Bartholomew Co, Indiana 
Chr. Place 


pied___31 Mar 1964 ——_—Picce_ Nevada, Vernon, Missouri 


5 OD) OD 
TEMPLE ORDINANCE DATA 


| 
Bor. 4 Apr 1964 Place P seazo t zt 
WIFE'S WIFE'S 
wires. “Rohe Sri x wires | BAPTIZED (pate) | ENDOWED (DATE) ae a eaeiier 


HUSBAND 


27 Jan 1961|28 Mar 1961 |21 Sep 19655 


OTHER 
HUSBANDS 


HILDREN WHEN BORN WHERE BORN DATE or Fins MARRIAGE | pay wonTH_veam__|['TE WILLLLLLLLL 
List Each Child (Whether Living or Dead) in Order of Birth TTL a a SEALED (Date & Temp 
SURNAME (CAPITALIZED) aivEN NAMES COTO meer ee en Shad COUNTY | country | 70 WHOM Aug 1965!21 Sep 1965 CHILDREN TO PAREN 
29.Nov. 1933, Ala Sel 
8 Feb 1907 Hoyleton Washington |I1lin.| Bernice Anderson Tomer 17 Aug 1959|24 Aug 1960 |21 Sep 19655 


ohn Franklin Heidenreich 
2 


Martha Lena Heidenreich 
TT 


19 Sep 1911 Oaktown Knox __|Ind. olisterd Francis Norris Spe eas! 
| os ——— 


l; , SiMe Ve Seeeeee tee 
4 - L [af ih AEE ta | 


: sh — 


ale [ [a ieoncaneescteres Te! 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION OTHER MARRIAGES | NECESSARY EXPLANATIONS 


To indicate that a child is an ancestor of the 
e-) 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Personal knowledge and family records in possession of ‘ 
John F. Heidenreich 


RECORD 


| © 1964 The Genealogical Socie 
of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. Inc. 
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PLACES: Sharon, Wndsr, Yrmn 


NAMES: WATSON, John Henry 
To indicate that @ child is an ancestor of the family representative, place an ''X"' behind the number pertaining to that child. 


ENTER ALL DATA IN THIS ORDER: 


DATES: 14 Apr 1794 


GROUP 
RECORD 


FAMILY 


HUSBAND cHRISTIAN HEINRICH GOTTLIEB HEIDENREICH (livestock dealer Husband Christian Heinrich Gottlieb Heidenreich 
Born 11 June 1839 Ploe Tengern, Westfl, Prussia Wife Caroline Louise Rueter 


| NAME & ADDRESS OF PERSON SUBMITTING RECORD 
ae a es ae ie 


pv Feb 1862 Place St. John's Lutheran Ch, New Minden, Washington Co, Ililin. 


Died 9 Oct 1905 Ploce New Minden, Washington Co, Illinois 
bu. 11 Oct 1905  _——_—iplace__Zion Evangelical Cemetery, Hoyleton, Washington Co, Illin. [Mission 


Father Ernst Heinrich Heidenreich HUSBAND'S Anna Margarethe Christine Louise Hoelscher 


John F. Heidenreich 
6665 E. El Paso 
Mesa, Arizona 85205 


HUSBAND'S 
OTHER WIVES 


tI 
i 
| 
1 
| 
| 
JFAMILY REPRESENTATIVE 


John F. Heidenreich 


: | 
i) 
RELATION OF F.R. TO HUSBAND RELATION OF F.R. TO WIFE 
Deda __ 30 Feb 1897 ___—___ Place irvi 4 | g_son : 
Nl 
: ° 
| 


on 
Sece 1 3 Neh 1897. Place TEMPLE ORDINANCE DATA 

~ . . * SEALED (Date & Temi 
Pater Ka Died h_ Kuete MoTHer_Anne Marie Sophia Lo e KRUGHOF or WI EMEYER BAPTIZED (DATE) | ENDOWED (DATE) WIFE TO HUSBANI 


WIFE'S a aaa pavssano 
HUSBANDS |26 July 1963] 19 Sep 1963 |4 May 1964S 


SEX CHILDREN WHEN BORN WHERE BORN DATE OF FIRST MARRIAGE WIFE 
M List Each Child (Whether Living or Dead) in Order of Birth STATO Oe ee ee a weeik wat 26 Jul 1 963 19 Sep 1 963 


F | SURNAME (CAPITALIZED) GIVEN NAMES| PAY MONTH YEAR TOWN COUNTY country | T WHOM 


CHILDREN TO PAREP 
. ¥ SS eS | 
-M |\Carl Ludwig Fredrick Heidenrgich Feb 1863 | New Minden Washington i | ere eae 


20 Feb 1890 | 27 May 1940 


20 Jan 1865 New Minden Edwin J. Brockhoff 26 July 1963} 19 Sep 1963 |4 May 1964S 


a18945 21 June 1946 
19 July 1868 ut it ¥ 126 July 1963}19 Sep 1963 |4 May 1964S 
Nellie Gore _ |27 Jan 1961 | 28 Mar 1961 |4 May 1964S 


Ww 


Caroline Heidenreich 


Carl Heidenreich 


[26 July 1963/19 Sep 1963 |4 May 1964S 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


OTHER MARRIAGES F NECESSARY EXPLANATIONS 
1. Parish register of St. John's Lutheran Ch, New Minden, Ill. Husband was also know as Chris 
2. Parish register of Zion Evangelical Ch, Hoyleton, Illin. #1 Carl age 1 yr, 8 mos, minus 
3. Parish register of Lutheran Ch, Fairview, Kansas three days at death 
4. Interview with Mrs. Margaret Heidenreich on May 26, 1962. Husband came to America in 1856 
5. Heidenreich family records in possession of John F. 
Heidenreich 


© 1964 The Genealogical Society _ 
of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, Inc. 
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Sharon, Wndsr, Yrmn 
"xX" behind the number pertalning to that child. 


NAMES: WATSON, John Henry 


PLACES: 


ENTER ALL DATA IN THIS ORDER: 


DATES: 14 Apr 1794 
To indicate that @ child is an ancestor of the family representative, place an 


FAMILY 
GROUP 
RECORD 


HUSBAND _ERNsT HEINRICH HEIDENREICH (farmer) 9 Ot usband Ernst Heinrich Heidenreich (1801 
Born 25 Dec 1801 Place enngern, Westph, Pri ia Wife Anna Margarethe Christine Louise Hoelscher 


Chr. mine [NAME & ADDRESS OF PERSON SUBMITTING RECORD 
Marr. Dec 1829 Piece _Bergkirchen, near Minden, Westph, Prussia Examiners: John F. Heidenrei 
ee Mission \ Mesa Aj ona 8520 


HUSBAND = 


Famer Johann Heinrich Heidenreich HUSBAND'S Anna Marie Catharine Beckers | 
HUSBANDS (1) 29 Oct 1824, Anna Marie Margreth Wellmeier 


WIFE _(2) ANNA MARGARETHE CHRISTINE LOUISE HOELSCHER [Pastor mermesenrarive 
Born Jan 1808 Ploce__Oberluebbe 34, Westph, Prussia |_ John Heidenreich 
Chr. Place 


BS ean 3 an a 
Died Place : | ge son pe son 


TEMPLE ORDINANCE DATA 


‘Date & Temp) 
| BAPTIZED (pate) | ENDOWED (DATE) Nee OERAND | 


\! 
WIFE'S | 
OTHER 
HUSBANDS 
Eas 


Bur. Place 
LAT ohann Hen n Hoelscher MOTHER Catharine Margare e Brinkmann 


WIFE'S 


= CHILDREN WHEN BORN WHERE BORN el en Ea 
M List Each Child (Whether Living or Dead) in Order of Birth STATE OR — es — 
F_| SURNAME (CAPITALIZED) GIVEN NAMES eunrey | To WHOM 


LEE 


CHILDREN TO PARENT! 


= 
lool 


| ore are me es Se = 

M|HEIDENREICH, Ernst Henrich 2 Feb 1831 Tengern 47 Westph | Pruss 

2 Ty 2 

pe et ge ates 5 ee a ae ee | 

3 

M|HEIDENREICH arl Friderich Feb 183 i sae eT 
/Friederich 

M| HEIDENREICH bri an O 836 hild 

<u HEIDENR iE bristian 11 Jun 1839 26 Jul 1963|19 Sep 1963 

F| HEIDENR H aroline Lo e Ap 8 


Louise Charlot 


SOURCE! 1 
vba acid tea ies OTHER MARRIAGES «| NECESSARY EXPLANATIONS 


Parish registers of Schnathorst Ev. Luth. Church, Schnathorst. os Family immigrated to America in 


1856 
children #3 and #6 confirmed(?) 


1964 The Genealogical Socie! 
of The Chuch of Jesus Christ of Ter esey Satate Inc. 
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HUSBAND _ KARL DIEDRICH RUETER 


Husband Karl Diedrich Rueter (1811) 
Wife Anne Marie Sophie Louise Krughoff-Wittemeyer 


|NAmMe @ ADDRESS OF PERSON SUBMITTING RECORD 


John F. Heidenreich 


Born 27 Feb 1811 Plocee__Haddenhausen, near Minden, Westph, Prussia 
Chr. Ploce 

Marr. 13 Dec 1835 Plae__Bergkirchen, near Minden, Westph, Prussia 

Died 6 Nov 1878 Plae__Rothenuffeln, near Minden, Westph, Prussia 
Bur. Plae__Bergkirchen, near Minden, Westph, Prussia 


HUSBAND'S HUSBAND" 
FATHER is 


D Heinrich Rueter MOTHER Anne Marie Engel Brunen 


6665 E. El Paso 
Mesa, Arizona 85205 


HUSBAND’ £ 
penenwiven E 2 850 Anna Ma a aroline Qexmann 


WIFE _KROGHOFF-WITTEMEYER, Anna Maria Sophie Louise 


Born 22 Mar 1808 Plocee_ Rothenuffeln, near Minden, Westph, Prussia 


Chr. Place 
Died 14 Feb 1850 Place Haddenhausen, near Minden, Westph, Prussia 


Bur. Place 


FAMILY REPRESENTATIVE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| John F. Heidenreich 


|| RELATION OF F.R, TO HUSBAND RELATION OF F.R. TO WIFE 


Faffer Johan Friedrich Krughof geb. Wittemeyer motHer Anne Marie Ilsabe Kloth 


WIFE'S 


D Pe OD 
TEMPLE ORDINANCE DATA 


HUSBAND 


OTHER 
HUSBANDS 


WHEN BORN WHERE BORN 


DATE OF FIRST MARRIAGE 


List Each Child (Whether Living or Dead) in Order of Birth 
SURNAME (CAPITALIZED) 


Ernst Friedrich Wilhelm Rueter 6 Aug 1836 Rothenuffeln 64 


GIVEN NAMES DAY MONTH YEAR TOWN COUNTY 


& Temp) 
| BAPTIZED (pate) | ENDOWED (pate) | SAHED SO uscano 


WHEN DIED 
MONTH 


WIFE 


16 Aug 1838 


| child child 
tl 


HEIDENREICH, Christian Heinrich Gotftlieb 1963} 19 Sep 1963 


| 26 July 


L.13 Mar 1843 | 


Friederich Rueter 


Karl Ernst Heinrich Rueter 1 Feb 1850 | Volmerdingsen 7 


| child child 
ot <i eat child child 
| 
"SS ter ieee | child child 


DATES: 14 Apr 1794 


To indicate that @ child is an ancestor of the family representative, place an "'X"' behind the number pertaining to that child. 


GROUP 
RECORD 


rune 


SEALED (Date & Temple) 
CHILDREN TO PARENTS 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


The wife of #2 Ludwig, was from Unterluebbe. 
Marie, sister of Friederike Hellweg has a family Bible with these 
dates, etc. Parish register of Ev. Luth. Church at Bergkirchen. 


OTHER MARRIAGES 


} NECESSARY EXPLANATIONS 


| The accuracy of the birthdates of 

| child #4 or child #5 is questionable 
| because of their closeness. Volmer- 
dingsen 7 is death place of child #7. 
Parish register often gives town & 


house number of event. 
I 1964 The Genealogical seen. 


© 
of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, Inc. 
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HUSBAND ROBERT FRANKLIN GORE Husband ROBERT FRANKLIN GORE (1862 


Born 28 Dec 1862 Pioe Charlestown, Clark Co, Indiana Wife Emma Jane Marquette 

Chr. Hoece Ward | NAME ® ADDRESS OF PERSON SUBMITTING RECORD 
Mor.___10 Sep 1882 Place Jonesyille, Bartholomew, Indiana ae John F. Heidenreich 

Died ___2 Feb 1948 Ploce Oaktown, Knox, Indiana | 6665 E. El Paso 

Wsemnog_— o> 8 —___ sale Place Shepherd Cemetery, Shaker Prarie, Knox, Indian | Mesa, Arizona 8520 
obnane gh ee eamnington Gore eee 


OTHER WIVES 


ee LY REPRESENTATIVE 


Born 2 Mar 1866 Placee_Walesboro Ba holome ndiana ohn Heidenre D 

ie c c | RELATION OF F.R. TO HUSBAND RELATION OF F.R. TO WIFE 

3 E Chr. Place | 
=> Died Noy 1937 Place_Su1] Livan Sullivan Co, Tndijiana N ge son 2 on 
£28 la - | TEMPLE ORDINANCE DATA 
S2slwres at WIFE'S I SEALED (Date & Temple 
eS FatHEeR E]j Marquette MoOTHER__Sarah Jane Morgan | BAPTIZED (DATE) WIFE TO HUSBAND 
5 WIFE'S | HUSBAND : 
26 O1HER | ; 
<3 HUSBANDS 10 Feb 1973|27 Feb 1973 |25 Apr 19734 

% aEx WHEN BORN WHERE BORN DATE OF FIRST MARRIAGE ahha LTS 
- M List Each Child cwnee HILDREN in Order of Birth STATE OR =). ee pay eae VALLLLLLILLL, 
$2 SURNAME (CAPITALIZED) GIVEN NAMES Town To wnom ne ps epi 
ra. 4 
ae ee ee Eee, ae eee we OL ee ene ie "ia ones de es ganar 
31 Aug 1965/21 Sep 1965 


Nellie Gore 3 Feb 1883 Jonesville Bartholomew 


Gore ZiPOCES SOQ mabe eee 


6 July 1904 _ 
"Jessie Blyce 
22 Mar 1913 


|M| Clyde Gore 22 July 1886 us 


_F | Minnie Fav Gore _———s—idL A Ang 1888 uy 


| Georgia Gore eee TANTO AG | ee child 


| child 


man arte? atta EE 


CTHER MARRIAGES 2 NECESSARY EXPLANATIONS 
#4 Minnie Fay Gore married (2) Albert Hamilton | Husband: Robert Franklin Gore was 
after death of Ist husband known throughout life as "Frank 
#10 Emory's wife Bulah divorced him and remarrifd Watson Gore" 
Harold Willey who died 10 Sep 1970 


P July 1917 _ 12 July 1969 


dward O. Elwood 


Mary Myrtle Gore 23 Jan 1893 coe 


30 Nov 1944 


F_| Mattie Marie Gore 17_ July 1895 hs 


George Washington Gore 3 Jan 1898 


ENTER ALL DATA IN THIS ORDER: 


DATES: 14 Apr 1794 
To indicate that a child is an ancestor of the family representative, place an "'X'' behind the number pertaining to that child. 


(Or Cee weer fel | Sep) 900 ! 
| Emory Eli Gore 1 Apr 190 arlisle 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Family records in possession of John Heidenreich and 
correspondence from members of the Gore family 


FAMILY 
GROUP 
RECORD 


1964 The Genealogical Socie 
of The Chur of Jesus Christ of Methocaey bane Inc. 
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WALQUIN, JON Nenry 


PLACES: Sharon, Wndsr, Yrmn 
family representative, place an "'X'’ behind the number pertaining to that child. 


INAMmcOE 


ENTER ALL DATA IN THIS ORDER: 


DATES: 14 Apr 1794 


To indicate that a child is an ancestor of the 


FAMILY 
GROUP 
RECORD 


HUSBAND GEORGE WASHINGTON GORE Husband George Washington Gore (1837) 
Bora 15 Aug 1837 Ploce Charleston, Clark Co, Indiana Wife Martha F. Watson 


Chr. Place Ward -—_____] NAME @ ADDRESS OF PERSON SUBMITTING RECORD 
Merr.___27 May 1859 Biaee Bartholomew Co, Indiana |} John F. Heidenreich 

Died 21 June 1904 Pioce Jonesville, Bartholomew, Indiana ae a oie 6665 E. El Paso 

Bur. Place Mission | Mesa, Arizona 85205 


HUSBAND’ . : ° 
FATHER. Levi Bradley Gore HUSBAND'S Fannie Ridge 
HUSBAND'S 
OTHER WIVES 


WIFE MARTHA F. WATSON franicy REPRESENTATIVE 
Born 11 May 1842 Place Charleston, Clark, Indiana John F. Heidenreich 


. Lnetdnee ued Sree = 
oce 
1 Ploce Jonesville, Bartholomew, Indiana gg son es son 


. Place | TEMPLE ORDINANCE DATA 
: : ; A I (Date & Tempi 
refer Robert Francis Watson MorHer___Mary Finch | sarrizen tears) | ennowen (nave) | "Sire vo wuseinn 
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= Dec (1866?) | Edward Hill 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


OTHER MARRIAGES + | NECESSARY EXPLANATIONS 


Child #1, Joseph, died age 19- 
He is buried in Jonesville, Ind. 
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HUSBAND _ ELI MARQUETTE 
Born 15 Nov 18 35 Face DeareGunc matt) Ontos 


Husband 
Wife 


___ CG Marquette (1835) 


ah Jane Morgan 


| NAME & ADDRESS OF PERSON SUBMITTING RECORD 


John F. Heidenreich 


6665 E. El Paso 


Chr. Place 

Morr. 11 Dec 1860 Place __ Hamilton County, Ohio | 
Died 26 Jan 1924 Ploce__ Carlisle, Sullivan, Ind 

Bur. 29 Jan 1924 Ploce Jonesville, Bartholomew, Ind 


ahs AND'S 
NPE Jacob Marquette MOTHER 


SE ay s 
OTHER WIVES 


WIFE SARAH JANE MORGAN 


HUSBAND'S Katheryn 


(2) Eliza Welmer or Kimer 21 Feb 1878 (3) Sarah Leatherman 18 Nov 1882 


Mesa, Arizona 85205 


FAMILY REPRESENTATIVE 


15 Nov 1836 


Place 


Chr. Place 


Died 30 Nov 1876 = Jonesville, Bartholomew, Ind 


Place 


nae Place Jonesville, Bartholomew, Ind 
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[RELATION OF F.R. TO HUSBAND 


D 
RELATION OF F.R. TO WIFE 


TEMPLE ORDINA\ 
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DATA 


WIFE'S 


rather Benjamin Morgan SOT TIER 


WAtouvm, sonn nmenry 
number pertaining to that child. 


PLACES: Sharon, Wndsr, Yrrin 


NAMCO: 


ENTER ALL DATA IN THIS ORDER: 


DATES: 14 Apr 1794 
To indicate that @ child is an ancestor of the family representative, place an "XxX" behind the 


FAMILY 
GROUP 
RECORD 


SEALED (Dato & Temp! 
WIFE TO HUSBAND 


BAPTIZED (DATE) ENDOWED (DATE) 


HUSBAND 


TILT 


CHILDREN TO PAREN 


SEX CHILDREN WHEN BORN WHERE BORN DATE OF FIRST MARRIAGE ae Cha WEAR 
M List Each Child (Whether Living or Dead) in Order of Birth | STATE OR * SS 
F | SURNAME (CAPITALIZED) GIVEN NAMES | DAY MONTH YEAR TOWN COUNTY | country | 70 WHOM 
‘x 10 Sep 1882. [ __ Nov 1932 _| 
F | Emma Jane Marquette 12 Mar 1866 | Walesboro Barth. |Ind Robert Franklin Gore 
2 7 June 1885 _ 
F | Ella Marquette Nov 1868| js Lincoln Parker 
o 15_Jan 1888_ 
F | Rose Etta Marquette sa 1871| ames Horton 
4 — 1 Mar 1891 _ 
= Mary Dora Marquette Apr _—-1874 pate Boone Kirkhoff 
8 Ap 86 
M | Georgy Marquette 18 Sep 1861 | 
6 Q 9 


M | Sammie Marquette 


| 22 may _1864|~ 
i e 


iam 
+ — 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


family records in possession of John F. Heidenreich 

Marr. record of Ella: Barth. Co. Marr Rec HI, p. 56 

Birthdates of Georgy & Samie calculated from tombstone inscription: 
Georgy died age 3 years, 7 months; Sammie died age 10 months, 
27 days 

Birthdates & places correlated with 1900 Census 


OTHER MARRIAGES 


Ella Marquette remarried Robert Latshaw after 


the death of Lincoln Parker 


| NECESSARY EXPLANATIONS 


Eli Marquette's mother's name may 
have been Margaret or Mary 
| Georgy & Sammie died of diptheria & 
are buried in Jonesville, Ind. 
| 1900 Census gives pirth date of #3 
Etta, as 1873 
© 1964 The Geneslogical Socie' 
of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day ints, Inc. 
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It May Change 


Your Life! 


by John F. Heidenreich 


During the many years I was in the pastorate of 
another church, I never ceased to search for a ful- 
ness of the Gospel that I knew I did not possess. 
The decision to walk in the light that came to me 
was difficult beyond words. How one finds the 
courage and humility to leave the old life and begin 
the new, only God knows. He supplied us, my fam- 
ily and me, with that spiritual energy without which 
we could never have taken the first step in a journey 
that was to bring us into a new world. 

On vacation trips, we had been on Temple 
Square and learned the story of the Church. Like 
millions of others we greatly admired the achieve- 
ments of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints in colonization, youth work, welfare, mission- 
ary activity, and the magnificent Tabernacle Choir. 
It seemed only reasonable to suppose that such phe- 
nomenal success must be due to the effectiveness of 
certain social techniques that would work equally 
well with any group of people, if such techfhiques 
were known and applied. With this thought in mind, 
our family made a summer excursion to Salt Lake 
City in 1958 to take a look at the Church at close 
range. 

It was somewhat of a jolt to discover that the 
genius of Mormonism was in its theology, not its 
methodology, and that the amazing vitality. of the 
Church sprang from the commitment of its members 
to the Restored Gospel of Jesus Christ received by 
revelation. It became obvious that one could not 
have the fruits of Mormonism without its roots. 

At this point we began to feel a real hunger tu 
know more. Missionaries came to our home in Buf- 
falo, New York, and guided our study for several 
months. The first big obstacle toward accepting the 
Restored Gospel was to accept the Book of Mormon 
as divinely inspired. For one who was deeply at- 
tached to the Old and New Testaments by special 


training and long association, it seemed a crass sac- 
rilege to. rank any other book with the Bible. A care- 
ful reading and study of the Book of Mormon 
revealed the fact that it has a close similarity to the 
Bible yet retains a bold originality. It has a solid 
unity with the Bible and is a remarkable companion 
to the Old and New Testaments, since the Book of 
Mormon also has a B.C. to A.D. time span. 


To me it seemed impossible that this astounding 
book could have been the uninspired hoax of some 
unknown clairvoyant. The spiritual depth of the 
Book of Mormon is so vast that it cannot be meas- 
ured. The fact that this ancient record spoke to 
our hearts with all the rapture of the Bible itself 
convinced us of its sacred origin and character. From 
the Book of Mormon I gained a more coherent and a 
much enlarged understanding of the Bible. 


What seemed the most difficult obstacle to our 
accepting the fulness of the Gospel was the LDS con- 
cept of a prophet. To recognize in a human mortal, 
relatively contemporary to our own times, the sta- 
ture of a Biblical prophet seemed impossible. Yet 
one cannot accept the Restored Gospel without ac- 
cepting the human instrument, through whom the 
Restoration came, as a divinely called and inspired 
prophet. 


To become acquainted with the Prophet Joseph, 
even through the written page, is to love him. The 
story of the Prophet’s life confirms the conviction 
that he knew God as few men in all ages have known 
Him. No man has with more penetrating vision 
brought the scriptures into focus than the Prophet 
Joseph. No man has exalted and honored Jesus 
Christ more than he. The Prophet has opened the 
way to a vast new world of spiritual perception that 
God has reserved for this age, and all who are honest 
of heart may see it if they desire. The Restoration 
of the Gospel required and continues to require the 
God-given authority of a living prophet. 


Truth sometimes runs counter to our vested in- 
terests, and to our emotional or economic securities, 
or both. I had been a member of a church I loved 
and served many years, a church that made no claim 
to be “The Church” of Jesus Christ. It was very 
difficult to accept the idea that a church existed that 
was “The Church” of Jesus Christ. And yet, if such 
a Church did not exist, Christ was not the Head of 


The Church but the Figurehead of many churches. 
It was a perplexing problem. If ‘The Church” did 
exist, which of the churches was Christ’s Church? 
This same problem had troubled the Prophet in his 
early youth, and for this very cause he had sought 
the Lord in prayer. 

It occurred to me that if Christ was the Head 
of any particular Church it would be the Church 
that honored Him. A study of the claims of The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints revealed 
the-fact that Jesus Christ holds a place of pre-emi- 
nence’in this Church that He is given in no other 
church of which I have knowledge. To Latter-day 
Saints, Christ is the Creator of worlds; He is our’ 
Father in that He has spiritually begotten us through 
His atonement;' He is the only Son of God begotten 
in the flesh; He is Jehovah of the Old Testament 
and the Lord of life. 

We must accept the fact that because of its 
unique origin The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints is either founded upon provincial bigotry 
and falsehood or it is founded upon the commission 
given it by Christ Himself to be not “a church” but 
“The Church” of Jesus Christ. This is a claim 30 
great as to be preposterous to the liberal mind, yet, 
the existence of The Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
ter-day Saints can neither be justified nor explained, 
nor understood on any other grounds. In my search 
for truth, the witness of the Spirit has confirmed in 
my mind and heart that The Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints is Christ’s Church upon the 
earth and is the Kingdom of God. 


It would be furthermost from our minds to imply 
that we have “arrived” in our search for truth. Truth, 
as men are able to grasp it, must always be refined 
and made more articulate. To see only a glimmer 
of the truth of the Gospel of the Restoration, is a 
soul-shaking experience. It is an experience like 
that of the Wise Men who came to the manger. 
Bethlehem was the end of their journey. They were 
no longer seeking the Christ; they were seeking only 
ways to proclaim Him to the world. Such is the 
experience of those who have understood and accept- 
ed the message of the Restoration of the Gospel. 


1See Mosiah 5:7. 
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